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Leaked  memo  reveals  conspiracy  to  silence  Saudi  dissident  Mas’ari 

Arms  bosses’  secret  plot 


UK  firms  involved 
in  palace  intrigue 


Seumas  Mflne 
and  lan  Black 

RITAIN’S  big- 
gest  arms 
companies  se- 
cretly collabo- 
rated with 
ministers, 
Whitehall  offi- 
cials and  the  CIA  to  find  a 
way  of  “stifling"  the  Saudi  op- 
position leader,  Mohammed 
al-Mas'ari,  according  to  a con- 
fidential report  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  defence  firm 
Vickers,  which  has  been 
leaked  to  the  Guardian. 

The  internal  Vickers  mem- 
orandum, written  by  Sir 
Colin  Chandler  — formerly 
head  of  arms  exports  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  — pro- 
vides an  extraordinary  in- 
sight into  the  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the 
defence  industry  and  their 
common  determination  to 
neutralise  the  threat  to  multi- 
billion  pound  contracts  posed 
by  the  presence  of  Saudi  dissi- 
dents in  London. 

The  memo,  dated  last 
September  6,  reveals  that 
Britain  passed  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia secret  intelligence  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  appease 
Saudi  anger  over  Mr 
Mas’ari's  activities  in  Lon- 
don. The  document  also  refers 
to  “direct  Saudi  interven- 
tion" against  the  prominent 
Saudi  dissident  now  threat- 
ened with  deportation  to 
Dominiqa,  and  attempts  to 
“stifle  him  personally”. 

In  a three-page  note  to 
David  Hastie  — Vickers's  in- 
ternational relations  director 
and  another  former  MoD  offi- 
cial — Sir  Colin  describes  a 
discussion  with  Dick  Evans, 
chief  executive  of  British 
Aerospace,  who  reported 
anxiety  in  the  CIA  "and  their 
counterparts  in  this  country” 
about  the  impact  of  Mr 
Mas'ari’s  campaign  against 
the  Saudi  royal  family  and 
the  presence  of  Western 
troops  in  the  kingdom. 

The  CIA  was  becoming 
“much  more  interested”  in 
the  Mas’ari  case,  Mr  Evans 
told  his  opposite  number  at 
Vickers,  and  was  "in  some  di- 
alogue" over  the  issue  with 
British  intelligence. 

Yesterday  Michael  Howard, 
the  Home  Secretary,  declared 
that  the  rights  of  political 

refugees  had  to  be  weighed 
against  British  economic  in- 
terests. Speaking  in  Delhi,  he 
ggiri  not  to  have  taken  action 
against  Mr  Mas’ari  would 
have  been  detrimental  to 
Britain  and  would  also  have 
destroyed  jobs. 


As  well  as  the  exchanges 
with  Mr  Evans  and  Mike 
Rouse  of  British  Aerospace, 
the  Vickers  memo  refers  to 
contacts  with  Sir  David  Lees, 
chairman  of  GKN.  over  die 
Mas’ari  case.  Based  on  the  al- 
Yamamah  deal  signed  by 
Margaret  Thatcher  in  the 
mid-1980s,  all  three  firms  de- 
pend on  huge  Saudi  deals  or 
hope  to  secure  than  soon. 

Vickers,  British  Aerospace, 
GKN  and  VSEL  are  negotiat- 
ing aeronautical  or  defence 
sales  worth  £3  billion. 

Highlighting  the  symbiotic 
relationship  between  the 
arms  firms  and  various 
branches  of  government,  the 
Vickers  memo  records  Sir 
Colin  and  BAe's  chief  execu- 
tive jointly  proposing  that  the 
Government  try  to  “offset 
some  of  the  Saudi  criticism  of 
us”  by  inviting  President  Sad- 
dam's son-in-law  — who  de- 
fected to  Jordan  last  August 
— to  Britain  and  then  “feed- 
ing some  of  the  Intelligence 
back  to  tbe  kingdom". 

Sir  Colin  was  later  tele- 
phoned by  Andrew  Green  — 
now  appointed  ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia  — who  told  him 
that  a British  debriefing  had 
already  taken  place  in 
Amman  and  “material  had 
been  passed  to  both  King 
Fahd  and  the  Saudi  foreign 
minister”.  This  had  “earned 
us  many  plaudits". 

The  Vickers  memo  shows 
the  British  arms  manufactur- 
ers are  closely  involved  in 
Saudi  palace  intrigue,  back- 
ing Prince  Sultan,  who  Sir 
Colin  makes  clear  is  regarded 
as  crucial  to  their  contracts. 

Sir  Colin  records  a “general 
feeling"  in  intelligence  and 
business  circles  that  "direct 
Saudi  intervention"  against 
Mr  Mas’ari  “could  be  difficult 
because  he  is.  as  you  probably 
know,  the  son  of  a leading 
cleric”  in  the  kingdom . 

Tbe  Vickers  memo  also 
reveals  that  British  Aero- 
space security  staff  “were 
constantly  examining  the 
problem  to  see  if  solutions 
tould  be  found"  to  Mr 
Mas’ari's  highly  effective  use 
of  the  Internet  to  send  his  ma- 
terial to  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
this  was  proving  “virtually 
impossible’’. 

Last  night  Vickers  refused 
to  comment  on  the  contents  of 
Sir  Colin's  memorandum.  A 
Foreign  Office  spokesman 
said  it  could  make  no  com- 
ment “on  what  appears  to  be 
leaked  information'*. 


‘David,  about  this 
dissident.  . .’ 


Sir  Colin  Chandler,  chief  Sir  David  Lees,  chairman  of  Dick  Evans,  chief  executive  Andrew  Green,  the  new 

executive  of  Vickers,  who  GKN,  was* ‘of  the  mind  to  of BAe,  who  is  said  to  have  ambassador  to  Saudi 

wrote  the  memo  about  ‘ this  write  to  Michael  told  Sir  Colin:  “BAe  security  Arabia,  rang  to  say  British 

dissident”,  Mohammed  Heseltine”,  Deputy  Prime  people  were  constantly  de-briefing  material  had 

al-Mas’ari  Minister,  about  Mr  Mas'ari  examining  the  problem"  been  passed  to  King  Fahd 


Vickers. 
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Sir  Gogts  Chandler 


MOHAMMED 

’What  Dick  toi4 ’ if 


activities  qf A^-Misart , 
at  ftiaoe  Sul^  af3d,  as  yoi2 


6th  September  1995 

To:  Mr  J.  D.  Hastie 
From:  Sir  Colin  Chandler 
cc:  Mr  J.  A.  Crowther  . 

Float 

David, 

MOHAMMED  AL-MAS’ARI 

Bearing  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  Saudi  Arabia  to  Brit- 
ish Aerospace,  I had  a word 
with  Dick  Evans  on  the  tele- 
phone about  tois  dissident,  on 
31st  August.  What  Dick  told 
me  was  rather  interesting, 
and  shed  some  new  light  on 
facets  of  this  problem  that 
perhaps  we  had  not  known 
before. 

It  appears  that  King  Fahd 
had  for  a time  not  been  alto- 
gether unhappy  about  toe  ac- 
tivities of  al-Mas’ari  [spelt  Al- 
Misari  thoughout  the  mem- 
orandum]. Most  of  the 
dissidents’  attacks  have  been 
directed  at  Prince  Sultan  and, 
as  you  know,  the  relationship 
between  the  two  brothers  is 
not  always  a happy  one.  The 
king  has  therefore  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  schaden- 
freude at  his  brother's  dis- 
comfort But  even  the  king 
recognises  that  this  cannot  go 
ou  much  longer,  particularly 
because  the  content  of  recent 
messages  from  al-Mas'ari  has 
become  much  mare  serious. 

Apparently,  some  of  the 
recent  messages  directed  at 
the  religious  community  have 
attempted  to  incite  the  mul- 
lahs to  criticise  the  royal  fam- 
ily, even  to  suggest  that  they 
should  stir  up  the  people  of 
Saudi  Arabia  against  the  fam- 
ily, ie.  try  to  provoke  them 
into  a coup.  That  particular 
aspect  has.  of  course,  got  King  I 

Fahd  worried.  In  addition, , 
other  members  of  toe  family 
have  been  annoyed  that  toe  I 
king  +akpp  no  action  to 
date  and  has  appeared  disin- 
terested. to  any  event,  and  de- 
spite toe  king’s  apparent  dis- 


dain, we  all  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  Prince  Sultan  in 
the  defence  deal  and  toe 
actions  that  have  been  taken 
by  British  Aerospace  have 
been  mainly  to  try  and  calm 
the  local  situation  by  playing 
down  the  importance  of  our 
al-Mas'ari. 

Another  more  disturbing 
turn  recently  has  been  that 
the  dissidents’  messages  have 
also  tried  to  stir  the  local  pop- 
ulace and  religious  commu- 
nity against  expatriates  work- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  These 
have  been  mainly  directed  at 
the  Americans  but  more 
recently  have  also  been  direc- 
ted at  toe  British.  This  starts 
to  bring  al-Mas'ari's  activities 
into  an  area  where  some 
action  might  be  taken.  This  is 
because  these  recent  activi- 
ties could  be  tantamount  to 
inciting  a form  of  terrorism 
and  certainly  the  US  authori- 
ties, and  in  particular  toe 
CIA,  have  become  much  more 
interested  and,  according  to 
Dick,  are  in  some  dialogue 
with  their  counterparts  in 
this  country.  As  you  can 
imagine  Evans  said  that  he 
was  in  dose  contact  with  his 
"friend"  in  the  United  States 
on  this  subject. 

There  was  a general  feeling 
that  al-Mas’ari  will  win  his 
appeal  when  it  comes  up  in 
February  or  so  next  year  and, 
in  any  event,  direct  Saudi  in- 
tervention against  him  could 
be  difficult  because  he  is.  as 
you  probably  know,  toe  son  of 
a leading  cleric  in  the 
kingdom. 

Turning  to  a point  which  I 
had  never  heard  before,  toe 
taking  of  action  against  him 
actually  sending  messages  is 
currently  virtually  impossi- 
ble because  he  is  accessing 
the  internet,  occasionally 
through  the  United  States, 
but  also  through  other 
countries.  There  is,  as  yet,  no 
Conthand  on  page  6,  column  3 
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Tbe  memo  from  Vickers  chief  executive  Sir  Colin  Chandler  to  David  Hastie,  the  firm’s  international  relations  director 


Jackpot  tops  £40m 


Thwarting  the  grim  reaper 


Lawrence  Powogan 

THE  Government  came 
under  renewed  pressure 
to  impose  a . limit  on 
National  Lottery  jackpots  last 
night  after  it  was  announced 
that  the  prize  for  tonight's 
draw  would  be  at  least  £40 
million. 

Camelot,  toe  lottery  opera- 
tor. said  the  record  jackpot 
would  arise  from  ticket  sales 
expected  to  reach  115  million 

— TO  per  cent  above  an  aver- 
age week.  Camalofs  commu- 
nications director,  David 
Rigg.  said;  “Hourly  sales  will 
probably  top  £5  million  durv 
lug  tomorrow  afternoon. 
Sales  yesterday  and  today 
have*been  tremendously  high 
and  we  expect  tins  to  con- 
tinue right  through  until 
dose  of  terminals  tomorrow 
at  7.30pm," 

But.  in  . previous  weeks  with 


a roll-over  draw,  both  the 
final  prize  and  total  ticket 
sales  have  exceeded  the  oper- 
ator's estimates. 

Michael  Taylor,  director  of 
the  charity  Christian  Aid,  led 
toenails  for  a jackpot  limit  to  | 
be  imposed.  “Even  £10  mil- 
lion  would  be  over  toe  top. 
Forty  million  is  beyond  all 
reason.  R is  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  our  annual  In- 
come and  I know. how  much 
good  can  be  done  with  it. 

“So  far,  toe  operator  Came- 
lot seems  to  be  toe  biggest  lot- 
tery winner,  selling  mostly 
empty  dreams  to  ordinary 
people  while  lining  toe  pock- 
ets of  well-to-do  shareholders 
with  the  profits,”  he  said. 

The  game  is  proving  so  suc- 
cessful, with  ever-increasing 
top  prizes,  that  Camelot  is  to 

open  up  to  14,000  more  outlets 

this  year  on  top  of  the  exist- 
ing 26,000. 

Tonight's  double  roll-over 


jackpot  Is  almost  twice  the 
previous  highest  prize  of  £22. 7 
million.  Under  lottery  rules, 
it  can  be  rolled  over  for  one 
more  week  if  no  one  picks  the 
correct  six  numbers. 

A spokeswoman  for  Came- 
lot said  that,  statistically,  toe 
top  prize  was  likely  to  be 
shared  by  at  least  sax  people, 
given  the  number  of  players 
covering  the  posable  com- 
binations. 

The  total  prize  fond  is  ex- 
pected to  be  £73  million, 
shared  by  1 ^ million  punters. 

But  Gail  Howard,  a US- 
based  lottery  analyst  and 
author,  predicted  pandemoni- 
um in  toe  event  of  a triple 
roll-over.  “If  espenence  in 
[the  US]  is  repeated,  people 
will  just  go  crazy,  spending 
money  they  don't  have  on  a 
dream  they  can  never  attain.” 

Mr  Jackpot,  page  7; 
Notebook,  page  22 


Edward  PUdngten 

IT  WAS  a.  classic  death, 
played  with  admirable 
conviction  by  a former's 
wife  called  Daphne  Banks, 
aged  61.  At  least,  until  the 
plot  strayed  drastically 
from  the  script. 

Mrs  Banks’s  death  began 
smoothly  when  she  col- 
lapsed oh  New  Year’s  Day 
in  Huntingdon,  Cambridge- 
shire, John  Major’s  parlia- 
mentary constituency.  All 
the  usual  stops  were  pulled. 
. The  police  were  called 
and  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  a routine  opera- 
tion. The  local  GP  was  sum- 
moned to  pronounce  Mrs 
Bawlw  nffirially  deceased. 

Next,  the  undertakers 
arrived  dressed,  of  coarse, 
in  black.  With  dne  solem- 
nity, they  made  the  initial 
preparations  of  Mrs 


Banks's  body  and  zipped 
her  up  in  a body  bag. 

The  hearse  drove  off  in 
customary  foshion  — not  so 
last  as  to  show  disrespect; 
nor  too  slow  as  to  cause  a 
jam  — fairing  Mrs  Banks’s 
body  to  the  local  Hinchlng- 
brooke  Hospital,  where  it 
was  wheeled  to  the  prortu* 
ary  and  left  wfth  attendants. 

If  the  story  had  ended 
there.  It  could  have  been 
classified  as  a perfect 
death.  But  when  they  un- 
zipped the  body  bag,  the  at- 
tendants were  astonished 
to  see  movement. 

■ To  use  more  technical 
medical  language,  Mrs 
Banks  was  breathing. 

A “crash  team”  of  doc- 
tors and  medics  trained  to 
prevent  death  were  as- 
signed the  rather  more 
onerous  task  of  bringing 
her  back  from  the  dead. 
They  succeeded. 


"The  body  was  brought  to 
us  by  undertaken  having 
been  certified  dead,”  the 
hospital’s  spokeswoman, 
Margaret  Marfcey,  said  yes- 
terday. "So  as  far  as  we’re 
concerned.  It  wasn’t  our 
fault,” 

An  inquiry  has  been 
launched  by  the  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon  Health 
Commission.  But  its  chief 
executive,  Stephen  Thorn- 
ton, said  it  could  take  no 
disciplinary  action  against 
the  GP  involved,  whom  he 
said  was  an  experienced 
doctor  practising  in  Great 
Stanghton,  a few  miles 
from  the  woman’s  form. ' 

After  a spell  in  the  emer- 
gency ward  followed  by  in- 
tensive care,  Mrs  Banks  is 
now  recovering  satisfacto- 
rily in  a general  ward. 

She  is  as  officially  alive 
as  she  was  dead  five  days 
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Murayama  paves  way  for  Liberal  Democrat  return 

Japan  in  shock  as 
Socialist  PM  quits 


Kevin  Rafferty  in  Tokyo 

JAPAN’S  prime  minis- 
ter, Tomiichi  Mur- 
ayama, yesterday  an- 
nounced to  a stunned 

nation  that  he  planned  to 
resign  because  the  new  year 
was  time  for  a new  man  with 
new  ideas  to  take  over. 

“in  spite  of  a series  of  unex- 
pected problems.  I did  my 
best  In  some  ways,  I’ve  been 
working  above  the  limits  of 
my  capacity,"  the  Socialist, 
aged  71.  admitted. 

The  decision  clears  the  way 
for  a return  to  power  of  the 
conservative  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  has  domi- 
nated post-war  Japanese  poli- 
tics. Its  leader,  the  feisty 
trade  and  industry  minister. 
Ryutaro  Hashimoto,  whose 
character  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  Mr  Murayama's.  was 
last  night  the  hot  favourite  to 
take  over  as  prime  minister. 

But  attempts  were  being 
made  to  persuade  dissidents 
within  all  leading  parties  to 
defect  and  shake  up  Japan's 
political  kaleidoscope  yet 
again.  The  new  prime  minis- 
ter will  be  the  fourth  in  30 
months. 

"I  will  not  run  away  or 
dodge  the  responsibility  if 
asked  to  be  the  prime  minis- 
ter," said  Mr  Hashimoto.  toss- 
ing his  hat  into  the  ring. 

The  chief  cabinet  secretary, 
Koken  Nosaka,  the  govern- 
ment's main  spokesman,  de- 
scribed Mr  Murayama’s  deci- 
sion as  “out  of  the  blue, 
sudden".  The  prime  minister, 
in  cheerlUl  mood,  told  a news 
conference  that  he  had  de- 
cided on  new  year's  day.  “I 
thought  it  was  time  to  make  a 
fresh  start  for  the  new  year 
with  a new  man  in  charge.” 
Other  leaders  of  the  three- 
party  coalition  government 
Mr  Hashimoto  and  the  fi- 


Tomiichi  Murayama:  known 
affectionately  as  ‘Grandpop’ 

nance  minister  and  RafrigaVe 
(Harbinger)  party  head.  Ma- 
sayoshi Takemura.  tried  and 
failed  to  persuade  the  prime 
minister  to  stay  on.  Mr  Mur- 
ayama gave  his  implicit  back- 
ing for  Mr  Hashimoto  to  take 
over  when  he  said  the  present 
coalition  would  form  the  next 
government  and  that  now 
was  not  the  time  for  fresh 
general  elections. 


In  some  ways  the 
surprise  was  that 
Mr  Murayama,  first 
Socialist  premier 
for  nearly  50  years, 
lasted  so  long 


“On  new  year's  day,  I 
looked  at  the  blue  sky  and 
looked  back  at  myself  and 
considered  the  historical  role 
that  was  given  to  me  to  pre- 
side over  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
I think  1 did  my  best  and  like 
the  new  year’s  weather.  I 
could  now  see  clear  light 
ahead.  Then  I decided,”  toe 


prime  minister  said. 

In  some  ways  the  surprise 
was  that  toe  Mr  Murayama, 
the  first  Socialist  prime  min- 
ister far  almost  50  years,  last- 
ed so  long.  He  had  taken  over 
when  toe  Socialists  bolted 
from  the  fragile  “rainbow  co- 
alition" after  toe  summer 
1993  elections  and  ended  up 
embracing  their  old  enemies, 
the  Liberal  Democrats. 

Mr  Murayama.  a man  popu- 
larly known  as  “Grandpop" 
and  famous  only  for  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  bad  had  no 
experience  of  ministerial 
office  when  he  was  thrust  into 
toe  hot  seat  in  summer  1994. 

The  new  alliance  of  old  ene- 
mies lasted  555  days  until  Mr 
Murayama’s  niaHw  his  an- 
nouncement yesterday.  “Five 
In  Japan  is  pronounced  ‘Go’ 
— so  you  can  say  that  if  was 
Murayama,  Go  .Go  Go  day." 
said  a cynical  Shizuko  ’ Fu- 
kuda,  a Tokyo  office  worker, 
on  hearing  toe  news. 

Tabloid  newspapers  said 
that  Mr  Murayama  had  lasted 
so  long  because  it  suited  the 
Liberal  Democrats  to  have  a 
pliable  front  man,  especially 
when  toe  Japanese  economy 
was  experiencing  four  years 
of  recession  and  the  country 
is  still  suffering  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  and  terrorist 
attacks.  . 

Mkkan  Gendai  claimed  last 
night  that  “the  LDP  had  been 
preparing  to  abandon  its  Mur- 
ayama robot  from  toe  end  of 
last  year”. 

The  newly  elected  leader  of 
the  opposition  Shinshinto 
(New  Frontier  Party).  Ichiro 
Ozawa,  claimed  that  moves  to 
name  his  old  rival  Mr  Hashi- 
moto were  undemocratic,  and 
called  for  a general  election. 

"The  simple  change  of  pre- 
miers within  the  three  parties 
is  not  good  at  alL  The  govern- 
ment should  ask  for  toe  judge- 
ment of  the  people.” 


Zaire  to  shut  Rwandan  refugee  camps 

THE  future  of  about  1 mil- 1 dispute  yesterday,  after  toe  I cause  Mr  Mobutu  inte 
lion  Rwandan  refugees  foreign  minister,  Kamanda  the  plan  as  forced  r 


I lion  Rwandan  refugees 
has  been  thrown  into  doubt 
after  Zaire  said  It  would  begin 
closing  camps  on  its  eastern 
border  within  days. 

President  Mobutu  Sese  Se- 
ko’s  cabinet  held  an  emer- 
gency meeting  to  discuss  toe 


dispute  yesterday,  after  toe 
foreign  minister,  Kamanda 
wa  Kamanda,  said  toe  UN 
High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees had  agreed  toe  “modal- 
ities" to  — nut  thp  Rwandans 
home.  Rwandan  officials  said 
they  were  told  that  , the  cabi- 
net meeting  was  called  be- 


cause Mr  Mobutu  interpreted 
toe  plan  as  forced  repatria- 
tion and  objected  to  it 
With  so  few  Hutu  refugees 
willing  to  return  to  Rwanda, 
toe  announcement  was  seen 
as  heralding  another  forced 
mass  repatriation.  — Chris 
McGreal  in  Johannesburg 
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Britain  tipped  off 

Indians  about 
secret  arms  drop 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 
bi  New  DeHtr 

THE  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard. 

revealed  yesterday 
that  British  Intelligence 
had  tipped  off  the  Indian 
authorities  about  a secret 

arms  drop  over  .West  Ben- 
gal last  month,  introducing 
rare  certainty  into  a saga 
befuddling  the  Indian 
government. 

Indian 


CH 

5 

tain  — despite  swift  Indian 
claims  of  Pakistani 

involvement. 

The  Indian  press  has 
gone  to  town  on  the  £t°ry., 
following  up  the  ^ntratoc- 
tory  theories  with  gusto. 

But  conflicting  . press 
reports  point  to  » fe£* 
tween  police  and  intelli- 
gence agencies,  and  recrim- 
inations over  the  security 

la^^the  height  of  the  panic,, 
authorities  forced  two 
planes  to  land  for  a search 


It  is  not  known  why 
the  plane  pursued 
a circuitous  route 
— although  the  : 
crew  may  have  ; 
been  as  confused 
as  the  authorities 
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The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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The  eastern  aide  of  France  will  neve  another  entity 
day  with  outbreaks  of  rein  end  drizzle.  Central  and 
weslem  France  wilt  be  mild  put  unsettled  with  ram 
spreading  from  die  west.  Max  temp  ranging  from 
5M2C  in  the  south  and  west  to  SC  in  the  extreme 
east 

and 


Early  patchy  ram  will  die  out  from  southern  and 
south-eastern  Spain  with  some  spells  o)  hazy  sun- 
shine developing.  Portugal  and  ine  rest  ol  Spain 
will  have  a cloudy  day  with  periods  of  rain  which 
will  be  heavy  in  the  northwest  Max  temp  12-Z0C. 

Italy: 

A very  unsettled  day  with  extensive  cloud  and 
plenty  of  rain  In  all  areas  and  some  decent  snow- 
falls in  the  Alps.  Max  temp  5 to  12C  from  north  tc 
south. 
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Sky  Movtoe 
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A few  snow  flumes  are  likofy  on  the  western  side 
ol  Norway  but  most  xi  Scandinavia  will  havo  anoth- 
er dry  but  very  cold  day  with  persisted  frost  and 
a tew  Barly-moming  pockets  of  freezing  tog.  Max 
temp  -?  to  -7  SC. 

Aasr  Fown fries,  ten— y,  lietile, 


The  low  Countries.  Switzerland  and  western 
Austria  will  be  cloudy  wtth  outbreaks  of  rain  and 
mil  snow,  but  eastern  Austria  and  most  0< 
Germany  should  stay  dry  and  cold-  Max  temp 
ranging  from  +6C  in  the  west  to  -4C  in  the  east 
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Electra 
glide 
in  Red 
Square 


David  Hearst  in  Me 


THE  pointsman  led  the 
way,  weaving  in  and 
oat  of  the  rush-hoar 
traffic  on  his  low-slang 
Soviet  machine.  Soon  we 
were  roaring  through  the 
woody  undergrowth  of  Le- 
nin Hills.  Behind  th<»  Gor- 
bachev estate  at  the  back  of 
Gorky  Park,  over  a bridge 
and  through  a locked  gate, 
lay  the  Secret  Garden  of 
Russian  bikers  — the  Den 
of  the  Night  Wolves. 

It  was  a huge  open-air 
stadium,,  the  Green 
Theatre,  a grandiose  Stalin- 
ist creation.  In  a cellar  be- 
neath the  concrete  audito- 
rium lay  the  bikers*  dub. 
Before  us.  were  the  Brother- 1 
hood  and  their  gleaming 
machines,  individual  acts 
of  mind  over  matter. 

' .The  two-cylinder  heavy  i 
Soviet  motorbike  cannot  be 
driven  away  from  the.  fac- 
tory gate.  It  has  to  be  car- 
ried away,  taken  apart  and 
reassembled  before  an  act 
as  foolhardy  as  ignition  can 
.be  attempted.  Disassembly 
is  not  only  an  arduous, 
costly  business. 

. “It's  a mental  process," 
Sergei  explained  from  be- 
hind a cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke.  "It’s  essential  to 
have  the  right  man,  your 
man,  in  the  right  place.” 

The  Ural,  the  Dniepr, 
even  the  Czech  Yawa,  are 
hardly  names  to  inspire 
confidence.  His  mate  Den- 
nis caught  a distant  sound. 
The  throbbing  contrabass 
of  exhaust  pipes  was  the 
unmistakable  signature  of 
a Harley  Davidson:  "That’ll 
be  Sacha  the  Surgeon.”  The  J 
gleaming  machine  floated 
in.  To  our  relief,  Sacha  ac- 
tually was  a surgeon. 

In  the  Den,  (bar  to  the 
left,  violent  United  States 
cop  film'  on  the  television  to 
the  right)  Sacha  tucked  into 
a multi-layered  - sandwich. 
Between  mouthfuls  be  said: 
“The  biker  always  was  In 
opposition  — philosophi- 
cally, I mean.  Before,  we 
had  the  communists.  But 
we  jumped  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.  Now 
everything  is  about  money. 
For  ns,  the  only  thing  that 
matters  Is  the  Brotherhood 
and  the  Bike.” 

Sacha  comes  from  a fam- 
ily of  bikers.  His  grand- 
father .-emerged  from  the 
second  world  war  with  a 
VLA-42,  one  of  the  Harley 
Davidsons  the  Americans 
gave  , the  Red  Army  under. 


it.,  - ' 
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Illustrated  man . . . Moscow  biker  Sergei  displays  an  Impressive  armful  of  tattoo 


their  Lend-Lease  aid.  "He 
drove  his  bike  through,  the 
streets  of  liberated  Berlin. 
He  was  the  first  rocker.” 

Today’s  heavy  men  have 
other  problems.  The  GAL 
Russia’s  army  of  roadside 
cops  who  flag  down  their 
victims  to  exact  a heavy  toll 
of  thinly  disguised  bribes, 
is  the  main  one. 

Sergei  said:  "The  GAI 
have  a . hammer  and  sickle 
branded  on  their  foreheads. 
They’re  village  lads  who, 
look  at  onr  long  hair,  our 


bikes,  and  are  sure  that  all 
this  is  from  the  bourgeois 
West.  They  hate  ns  all  the 
more,  because  we  don’t  have 
any  money  to  give  them.” 
And  then  there  are  the 
bikes  themselves.  “Let’s  be 
honest.  You  can’t  really  go 
that  far  on  an  Ural  or  a 
Dniepr  before  it  conks  out 
on  yon,”  said  Dennis. 
"Something  is  always  going 
wrong.  And  then  there’s 
the  weather,  which  allows 
yon  out  for  about  four,  five 
months  of  the  year.” 


The  truth  is  that  Russia’s 
bikers  spend  more  time 
underneath  their  dream 
machines  than  on  top  of 
them.  But  there’s  the 
Brotherhood,  with  its  rule 
book  — translated  word  for 
word  from,  the  US  Hell’s 
Angels. 

Compared  to  their  West- 
ern .counterparts,  they  are 
almost  gentle,  polite  souls. 
They  have  all  the  gear,  the 
leathers,  the  silver  skull- 
and-crossbones  rings,  but 
none  of  the  aggression  that 
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Zhirinovsky  jockeys  for  foreign  minister  post 

Kozyrev  resigns  to 
take  up  MP’s  seat 


David  Hearat  in  Moscow 

RUSSIA'S  foreign  min- 
ister, Andrei  Ko- 
zyrev, who  had  clung 
to  his  post  long  after 

domestic  support  for  him 
evaporated,  resigned  yester- 
day to  take  up  his  seat  in 
parliament 

His  resignation,  which 
came  as  no  surprise,  was  ac- 
cepted last  night  by  President 
Boris  Yeltsin,  who  said  he 
was  thinking  "more  and 
more”  about  running  for  a 
second  term. 

In  October  Mr  Yeltsin  gave 
Mr  Kozyrev,  his  longest  serv- 
ing minister,  what  amounted 
to  a vote  of  no  confidence  by 
publicly  criticising  him  and 
his  department  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  Bosnian  war  and 
Nato's  expansion. 

But  Mr  Kozyrev  battled  on, 
even  suggesting  after  his  last 
meeting  with  Mr  Yeltsin  that 
he  could  "combine”  his  min- 
isterial job  with  that  of  a dep- 
uty, something  prohibited 
under  the  constitution. 

Last  night  as  the  many  can- 
didates for  the  sensitive  post 
jockeyed  for  position.  Sergei 
Medvedev,  the  presidential 
spokesman,  said  the  West 
should  not  see  the  resignation 
as  a threat  or  change  of 
course  in  foreign  policy. 

The  decline  of  Russia's  in- 
fluence abroad  has  become  a 


political  hot  potato,  and  the 
formal  application  for  the 
post  last  night  by  the  extreme 
nationalist  Vladimir  Zhirin- 
ovsky reminded  Mr  Yeltsin 
that  he  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  growing  national- 
ist mood. 

During  his  five  years  in 
office  Mr  Kozyrev,  aged  44, 

has  rarely  been  out  of  trouble. 
Early  on,  he  dismayed  the  for- 
eign policy  establishment  by 
hitching  policy  closely  to  the 
star  of  his  party,  Russia’s 
Choice.  He  renounced  inter- 
est in  Russia's  backyard  and 
declared  that  Russia’s  first 
duty  was  to  rejoin  the  com- 
munity of  "civilised"  Western 
countries. 

Last  year  he  jumped  ship 
leaving  Russia's  Choice  over 
its  opposition  to  the  military 
operation  in  Chechenla,  de- 
spite privately  voicing 
doubts.  His  pro-Western 
stance  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  the  military  and  foreign  in- 
telligence establishments, 
which  accused  him  of  selling 
Russian  interests  short 

The  foreign  minister  came 
into  open  conflict  with  parlia- 
ment over  Russia's  failure  to 
make  its  influence  felt  with 
the  US  over  the  Nato  bombing 
of  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

Mr  Kozyrev  recently  ar- 
gued that  Nato's  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge Russia’s  interests 
in  eastern  Europe  was  “the 
mistake  of  a friend”  rather 


than  the  plotting  of  an  enemy. 
This  contrasts  with  the  in- 
creasingly anti-Nato  com- 
ments of  the  defence  minister. 
General  Pavel  Grachev. 

Pro-Western  critics  argue 
that  Mr  Kozyrev's  twists  and 
turns  have  left  his  successor 
with  a gargantuan  task  In  try- 
ing to  establish  a credible  for- 
eign policy. 

There  is  a long  list  erf  fa- 
voured replacement  candi- 
dates, mostly  career  diplo- 
mats. After  Anatoli 
Adamashin,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador to  Britain,  was  un- 
expectedly summoned  to  the 
president's  holiday  dacha  last 
summer,  speculation  grew 
that  he  would  be  appointed. 

More  recently.  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
foreign  policy  adviser,  Dmitri 
Ryurikov,  was  said  to  have 
been  groomed  for  the  post 
Igor  Ivanov,  the  deputy  for- 
eign minister,  Vitaly  Chur- 
kin. Russia's  ambassador  to 
Nato  and  Brussels,  and  the 
former  speaker  of  parliament, 
Ivan  Rybkin,  are  all  in  the 
frame. 

The  new  foreign  minister 
will  be  on  a much  tighter 
leash,  having  to  report  to  a 
new  body  to  coordinate  for- 
eign policy,  headed  by  Mr 
Yeltsin. 

Russia's  foreign  initiatives 
this  year  will  be  aimed  east 
rather  than  west  The  high- 
light will  be  a delayed  Yeltsin 
visit  to  China. 


Poll  victor  vows  to  make 
West  respect  Turkey 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GLEB  KOSORUKOV 

goes  with  it.  The  first  Inter- 
national Bike  Show  which 
took  place  in  Moscow  last 
summer  in  Red  Square  had 
more  of  a New  Age  feel  to  it. 

The  bikers  little  by  little 
are  forming  .their  own 
counter-culture,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  rich  new  Rus- 
sians who  hate  them. 

"What  we  need  is  our 
own  bike,  based  on-  the 
Dniepr  Escort,  but  a road- 
ster version  of  It,”  said  Sa- 
cha. “Just  so  we  have  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  about.” 


News  in  brief 

Police  clear 
strike  depot 

French  police  cleared  the  last 
bus  depot  occupied  by  striking 
public  transport  workers  in 
Marseille  yesterday,  angering 
hardliners  who  pledged  to 
keep  up  a month-long  strike. 

Earlier,  500  strikers 
marched  to  the  city  hall  after 
the  mayor,  Jean-Claude  Gau- 
din,  aim  minister  for  urban 
affairs,  let  police  enforce  a 
court  order  authorising  the 
forcible  clearance  of  the 
remainingdepots.  — Reuter. 

Hospital  burnt  out 

Kuwaiti  inmates  burnt  down 
a prison  hospital  in  a inn- 
dawn  riot  yesterday  before  se- 
curity farces  quelled  the  d is- ; 
turbances.  the  interior , 
ministry  said. — Reuter. 

Meaty  Judgment 

A wild  boar  named  Spa’am 
will  remain  in  the  new  Mup- 
pet  movie,  because  the  second 
US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  York  rejected  Honnel 
Foods  Corporation's  argu- 
ment that  a “grotesque,  un- 
tidy” character  in  Muppet 
Treasure  Island  would  “in- 
spire negative  and  unsavory 
associations”  with  the  lun- 
cheon meat  — AP. 

Upright  male 

Ramon  Casadiego  Fajardo, 
aged  22,  of  Barranquilla,  Co- 
lombia. underwent  an  opera- 
tion this  week  to  rid  himself 
of  an  erection  that  lasted 
three  days  — a condition 
known  as  priapism  — Bogo- 
ta's El  Tiempo  newspaper 
said.— Reuter. 

Worshippers  held 

A Bahraini  opposition  group 
said  police  fired  tear  gas  and 
rubber  bullets  and  arrested 
dozens  of  worshippers  who 
gathered  in  a mosque  tn  Bani 
Jamra  to  hear  a sermon  by  a 
Shi’ rte  cleric. — Reuter. 

Vegetarian  trout 

Finnish  researchers  are 
working  to  create  vegetarian 
trout,  which  would  be 
cheaper  to  feed- on  farms  and 
release  fewer  harmful  chemi- 
cals Into  the  water. — Reuter. 

Low-IQ  death 

Walter  Correll,  aged  34,  who 
had  an  TQ  of  68,  was  put  to 
death  in  Jarratt,  Virginia,  for 
the  fetal  stabbing,  of  a man 
during  an  abduction  and  rob- 
bery in  1085.  Governor  George 
Allen  refused  CorrelTs  appeal 
for  clemency  about  an  hour 
before  the  execution. — AP. 


Jonathan  Rugraan 
in  Ankara 

NECMETTIN  Erbakan, 
leader  of  Turkey's  pro- 
Islamic  Welfare  Party 
which  won  last  month's  gen- 
eral election,  made  it  dear 
yesterday  he  would  pursue  a 
fiercely  independent  foreign 
policy  if  he  forms  a 
government 

This  would  include  the 
renegotiation  of  a customs 
union  agreement  between  An- 
kara and  the  European 
Union,  and  the  expulsion 
from  Turkey  of  allied  planes 
protecting  Kurds  In  neigh- 
bouring Iraq. 

“Up  to  now,  the  West  has 
treated  Turkey  as  a minor 
country,  serving  Western  in- 
terests," Mr  Erbakan  told  for- 
eign journalists  in  a meeting 
intended  to  stop  what  he 
called  press  misreporting  of 
Welfare’s  anti-Western 
stance. 

"We  have  no  animosity 
towards  anyone  — quite  the  ' 
opposite,”  Mr  Erbakan  said.  | 
“A  powerful  Turkey  is  aris- 
ing — one  that  will  be  a trust- 
worthy partner  for  the  West- 
ern world,  not  a servant" 

Mr  Erbakan  repeated  his 
election  pledge  that  Welfare 
would  work  to  establish  a 
union  of  Islamic  countries  to 
equal  the  EU,  but  said  he 
wanted  Turkey  to  remain  in 
Nato  — so  the  alliance’s  only 
Muslim  member  could  show 
the  West  the  Islamic  world 
was  no  threat 
He  condemned  the  customs 


Convicts  free 
hostage  guards 

LEFTWING  prisoners  yes- 
terday released  guards 
seized  at  an  Ankara  jail  but 
other  prisoners  still  held 
more  than  20  wardens  hos- 
tage in  a nationwide  pro- 
test. The  inmates  at  the 
Closed  Prison  released  six 
guards  and  an  official 
seized  earlier  in  the  day. 

Prisoners  in  Ankara,  Is- 
tanbul. Izmir  and  Yozgat 
rioted  after  three  inmates 
were  killed  in  a clash  with 
troops  at  a high-security 
jail  in  Istanbul  on  Thurs- 
day. Another  12  wardens 
were  seized  in  Istanbul's 
Bayrampasa  jail  yester- 
day. — Reuter. 


union  — which  began  on 
Monday  — for  excluding 
Turkish  farm  produce  from 
the  tariff-free  zone  and  hin- 
dering trade  with  the  self-de- 
clared "Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus”. 

Mr  Erbakan's  showman  na- 
tionalist-Isl  amic  rhetoric,  in- 
cluding pledges  on  creating 
an  Islamic  currency  and  end- 
ing bank  interest  charges. : 
won  him  first  place  in  last  | 
month's  elections,  taking  158 
seats  in  the  550-seat  parlia-  I 
ment  and  just  over  21  per  cent  | 
of  the  vote. 

With  the  secular  parties  so 
divided,  that  will  be  enough 
for  the  man  known  as  “Holy 
Warrior  Erbakan”  to  be  of- 


fered the  chance  to  form  the 
next  coalition  government 
during  a meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Suleyman  Demirel  on 
Tuesday. 

But  for  almost  a fortnight, 
leaders  of  secular  parties 
have  been  plotting  new  alli- 
ances to  try  to  prevent  the  Is- 
lamists from  finding  a coali- 
tion partner.  If  Welfare's 
leader  fails  to  form  a govern- 
ment within  45  days,  the  task 
will  probably  fall  to  the  pro- 
Western  caretaker  prime 
minister,  Tansu  Ciller,  who  is 
seeking  a coalition  between 
her  centre-right  True  Path 
Party  and  its  arch-rival  Moth- 
erland Party,  headed  by  Me- 
sut  Yilmaz,  with  a smaller 
leftwing  party  completing  the 
alliance. 

But  Mr  Yilmaz  has  issued 
veiled  threats  that  if  Ms  Ciller 
refuses  to  give  up  her  post  he 
will  go  behind  her  back  and 
form  a coalition  with  Mr 
Erbakan. 

The  political  uncertainty 
has  scared  off  foreign  inves- 
tors, with  the  central  bank 
and  treasury  setting  high  in- 
terest rates  to  maintain  confi- 
dence in  the  lira,  which  fell 
against  foreign  currencies 
after  the  polls. 

Mr  Erbakan's  solutions  for 
unemployment  standing  at 
11  million,  and  cutting  annual 
inflation  of  93.6  per  cent  in- 
clude renegotiating  the  terms 
of  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  loan  and  boosting 
domestic  production  by  tak- 
ing Idle  youths  out  of  coffee 
houses  and  putting  them  to 
worts. 


‘Anarchist’  squatters  win 
the  right  to  a mortgage 


Hamburg  has  given  up  trying  to  evict  a gang 
of  residents  who  were  seen  as  a potential 
threat  to  tourism,  reports  Stephen  Kinzer 


IT  IS  HARD  to  tell  if  the 
squatters  illegally  occupy- 
ing a block  of  buildings  on 
Hamburg’s  Hafenstrasse  are 
middle-class  famiiiag  or  hard- 
core radicals. 

The  front  lawns  are  neatly 
trimmed,  but  the  walls  are 
painted  with  slogans  like 
"Criminals  of  All  Countries, 
Unite!".  The  two  main  objects 
visible  from  outside  are  a sat- 
ellite dish  and  a pile  of  iron 
and  wood  that  some  describe 
as  a work  of  abstract  art 
For  more  than  14  years  this 
block  has  been  at  the  centre  of 
a dispute  featuring  police  as- 
saults, flrebombings,  flaming 
barricades  and  street  battles. 
Finally,  It  appears  to  he  over. 

“We  won,”  one  of  the  120 
squatters,  Rainer,  said.  "We 
struggled  tor  years,  and  now 
we’ve  reached  our  goal.” 

The  drama  began  in  Octo- 
ber 1961,  when  a group  of 
about  loo  punks  and  social 
revolutionaries  occupied  a 
block  of  empty  houses  over- 
looking the  harbour  and 
owned  by  the  city.  Because 
the  site  is  near  some  of  Ger- 
many’s most  exclusive  hotels 
and  brothels,  and  across  the 
street  from  where  a famous 
market  is  held  on  Sundays, 
city  officials  feared  the  squat- 
ters would  harm  tourism. 

Early  attempts  to  remove 
them  failed  in  the  face  of 
fierce  resistance  and,  rather 


I than  provoke  an  all-out  battle, 
the  city  agreed  to  give  them  a 
temporary  rental  contract 

But  Hafenstrasse  became 
the  focus  of  bitter  nationwide 
debate.  Prosecutors  claimed 
the  squatters  were  respon- 
sible for  crimes  ranging  from 
vandalising  cars  to  sheltering 
Red  Army  Faction  terrorists. 

When  the  rental  agreement 
expired  in  1988.  more  than 
10,000  supporters  of  the  squat- 

The  deal  is  an 
irresponsible  gift 
of  millions  for 
which  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay* 

ters  marched  through  central 
Hamburg  demanding  that  it 
be  extended. 

But  after  the  city  an- 
nounced a plan  to  clear  out 
the  Hafenstrasse  block,  sev- 
eral department  stores  were 
firebombed,  causing  millions 
of  pounds  in  damage.  The 
attacks  were  clearly  linked  to 
the  Hafenstrasse  dispute,  but 
no  one  connected  to  foe  squat- 
ters was  ever  convictecL 

In  1987,  several  thousand 
policemen  were  sent  to  clear 
the  buildings.  They  were  met 


by  hundreds  of  defenders  be- 
hind barricades  of  burning 
tyres  and  overturned  cars. 
Others  threw  bricks  and 
boulders  from  the  rooftops. 
The  ensuing  riots  forced  toe 
mayor  to  resign. 

The  level  of  public  support 
for  the  squatters  eventually 
forced  his  successor,  Henning 
Voscherau,  to  accept  their 
presence.  Last  year  he  began 
negotiating  with  them.  In 
mid-December  one  of  his 
aides,  Thomas  Mirow,  made 
an  announcement  some  be- 
lieved might  never  come. 

“We  have  taken  the  deci- 
sive step  toward  permanently 
ending  this, difficult  conflict” 
be  said.  It  is  time  to  close  this 
most  unfortunate  chapter  in 
our  city  history."  • 

Under  the  agreement  the 
squatters  will  buy  the  block 
for  £970,000.  less  than  a third 
of  its  market  value.  They  and 
toelr  supporters  will  put  up 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  price 
in  cash,  with  the  Eco-Bank, 
which  finances  environmen- 
tal projects,  lending  the  rest 

The  squatters  will  assume 
the  cost  of  renovating  the 
buildings  and  they  must  pay 
half  cf  the  £170,000  in  overdue 
rent  and  utility  bills,  with  the 
city  paying  the  rest 

A group  of  city  council 
members  condemned  It  as  an 
"irresponsible  gift  of  millions 
to  the  Hafenstrasse  squatters, 
for  which  taxpayers  will  have 
to  pay”. 

“It’s  a victory  of  reason.” 
said  Actum  Katz,  a Hamburg 
judge  who  helped  to  guide  the 
negotiations. —New  York 
Times. 
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peace  to  fight  their  holy  war 


Home-grown  Bosnian  mojahedin  armed 
with  the  Koran  train  to  'purify9  the  country, 
writes  Dan  Fesperman  in  Lukavac 


•••.  -•  • . ••  •••  ••  • 


Hair  exclusion  zone ...  A United  States  soldier  shaves  his  sergeant's  head  near  Tuzla  airport  photograph;  karsten  twelkef 


IN  THE  mornings  they  run 
nine  miles  in  formation, 
sounding  off  like  United 
States  marines. 

"Alkihii  Akbat-r  they  cry, 
“Glory  to  God”.  In  cadence, 

| they  shout  shoit.  inspira- 
tional verses  from  the  Koran. 
Some  days,  a Muslim  reli- 
gious leader,  the  imam,  visits, 
talking  of  martyrdom  for  the 
jihad  — holy  war. 

Such  is  a soldier's  life  in  die 
Bosnian  army’s  9th  Muslim 
Liberation  Brigade,  a strict, 
secretive  unit  of  home-grown 
mojahedin,  encamped  about 
10  miles  from  US  army  head- 
quarters at  Tuzla  air  base. 

When  the  Balkan  peace 
treaty  was  negotiated  in  No- 
vember, US  representatives 
insisted  on  requiring  all  for 
eign  troops  to  leave  Bosnia 
within  30  days  of  its  signing. 
This  was  a imed  mostly  at  a 
few  thousand  mojahedin  vol- 
unteers imported  from  Iran, 
Afghanistan  and  other  Is- 


lamic countries.  Devoted  and 
combat-tough,  their  funda- 
mentalist zeal  has  sometimes 
intimidated  the  very  people 
they  have  been  fighting  for. 
US  officials  considered  them 
a serious  threat  to  US 
peacekeepers. 

Their  ■ departure  is 
apparently  orn  schedule.  But 
die  few  hundred  soldiers  of 
the  Muslim  Brigade,  based 
near  Lukavac,  will  not  have 
to  go  anywhere.  They  are  all 
Bosnians,  many  angry,  venge- 
ful refugees  from  towns  such 
as  Srebrenica. 

In  the  brigade,  “they  teach 
that  religion  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  war,  and 
in  everything  else,”  said  Elvir 
Ahmetovic,  aged  21,  who  has 
been  training  for  two  months 
with  a group  of  40  recruits. 

A soldier  named  Namir  put 
it  more  succinctly  while 
standing  at  die  unit’s  front 
gate:  “The  jihad  has  prece- 
dence over  everything  else.” 


he  says.  "And  after  fhe  war 
we  will  purify  the  whole 
country.” 

He  would  not  give  his  last 
wflrnfl-  nor  would  he  and  a 
sentry  allow  reporters  inside 
the  base.  Visitors  could  enter 
only  If  they  held  deep  reli- 
gious convictions  — and  an 
appointment 

Mr  Ahmetovic  describee  a 
daily  routine  that  seems  de- 
signed to  cultivate  the  sort  of 
zeal  and  discipline  cf  the  for- 
eign mojahedin. 

A typical  day,  he  said,  went 
like  this: 

5am:  Up  for  prayer  to  the 
call  of  the  muezzin,  followed 
by  a gnack,  a nine-mile  run, 
breakfast  and  an 
hour's  break; 

10am;  Religious  instruction 
and  lessons  in  writing  Arabic, 
followed  by  training  in 
weapons  and  tactics; 

12.30pm:  Midday  prayers. 
iiTTtnh  and  a break; 

2pm:  More  prayers,  more 
training,  sometimes  with  live 
firing,  followed  by  more  reli- 
gious Instruction.  The  last 
prayer  of  the  day  comes  in  foe 
latp  afternoon,  then  dinner 
and  free  time,  though  not 
always. 


The  imam  arrives  once  a 
week  with  words  of  enrour- 
aeement  "One  time  he  said  to 
us-*You  should  be  proud  be- 
cause you  are  a soldier,  and 
you  should  be  happy  to  give 

your  life  for  your  country. 

But  Mr  Ahmetovic  admits 
he  is  unsettled  by  such  talk. 
Until  they  began  being  perse- 
cuted because  of  their  reli- 
gion, most  Muslims  m the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  were  not 
rigorous  in  their  religious 
training.  Zeal  increased  as 
people  died  simply  for  being 

Muslim.  . 

Days  off  come  once  a week, 
but  even  then  strict  rules 
apply,  he  said.  “The  first  one 
is  that  if  they  ever  decide  to 
send  you  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
then  you  have  to  fight  for  the 
jihad.”  But  he  is  not  sure 
what  that  might  entail. 

The  others  are  standard 
roles  for  a strict  Muslim  life- 
style; No  alcohol  and  no  going 
Into  cates. 

But  there  is  one  concession 
to  local  custom  in  this 
country  of  chain-smokers, 
where  Mariboros  are  some- 
times used  as  currency,  it  is 
okay  to  smoke.  — Baltimore 
Sun. 


Shooting  raises 
Mostar  tension 


Nicholas  Doughty  in  Mostar 


THE  shooting  of  two  Mus- 
lim policemen  raised 
ethnic  tension  in  the  di- 
vided Bosnian  city  of  Mostar 
yesterday.  A European  Union 
administrator  appealed  for 
calm,  saying  dialogue  — not 
Nato  intervention  — was 
vital. 

“It  would  be  a lie  if  I said  I 
iiad  everything  under  control 
but  I hope  that  serious  people 
will  understand  how  danger- 
ous the  situation  is.”  Hans 
Koschnick,  the  EU  adminis- 
trator, said.  “Do  not  throw  oil 
on  the  fire.  We  are  trying  to 
calm  things  down  but  we  are 
not  in  a good  situation,"  he 
said. 

He  was  speaking  after  a 
hail  of  bullets  from  the  Croat 
sector  hit  a Muslim  police 
car.  seriously  wounding  two 
officers  inside.  One  was  hit  in 
the  stomach,  the  other  in  the 
leg. 

Mr  Koschnick  said  the  solu- 
tion to  Mostar’s  problems  had 
to  be  civilian,  not  imposed  by 
the  Nato- led  Bosnian  peace 
Implementation  Force  (I- 
FOR).  “There  is  no  need  to  in- 
volve I-FOR  in  the  situation 
in  Mostar.  People  must  get 
together  in  a democratic  way 
and  by  talking  build  under- 
standing  for  foe  future,'*  he 
said. 

The  EU  has  been  trying  to 
form  a joint  administration 
uniting  foe  Muslim  and  Croat 
communities,  which  face 
each  other  over  a "confronta- 
tion line”.  It  also  wants  to 
start  reconstruction  of  Mos- 
tar. once  one  of  former  Yugo- 
slavia’s tourist  attractions. 

But  tensions  have  risen 
since  Bosnian  Croat  police 
shot  dead  a Muslim  youth  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  an  incident 
which  Mr  Koschnick  de- 
scribed as  murder  or  man- 


slaughter. ”1  do  not  consider 
it  to  have  been  an  accident.' 
he  said. 

A series  of  less  serious  inci- 
dents culminated  in  the 
shooting  of  police  on  the  Bule- 
var.  Police  run  by  the  West- 
ern European  Union  (WEU) 
were  investigating  the  case  of 
the  policemen.  “Thank  God 
one  of  them,  at  least  is  no 
longer  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life,”  Mr  Koschnick  said. 
“The  shots  clearly  came  from 
foe  west  [Croat]  side.  Now  it 
must  be  established  who  fired 
them.”  he  said,  adding  that  10 
to  12  rounds  had  peppered 
their  car. 

The  shooting  occurred 
hours  after  President  Franjo 
Tufoman  of  Croatia  met  Pres- 
ident Alija  Izetbegovic  of  Bos- 
nia in  Sarajevo  for  talks  on  a 
Croat-Muslim  federation  cre- 
ated in  1994.  The  US-brokered 
federation,  to  share  rule  in 
Bosnia  with  a Serb  republic, 
has  been  riven  with  divisions, 
most  of  all  in  Mostar. 

The  EU  chief  of  staff,  Sir 
Martin  Garrod,  also  ex- 
pressed his  concern  over 
hydroelectric  dam  above  foe 
town  which  almost  burst  be- 
fore the  new  year,  sending 
floods  sweeping  downstream. 
Richard  Edgington,  of  foe 
WEU  police,  said  his  force 
was  monitoring  repairs  on 
the  dam  that  Bosnian  Croats 
were  carrying  out  without 
Muslim  approval 
• The  Bosnian  government 
said  yesterday  that  separatist 
Serbs  still  held  four  of  its  citi- 
zens. a day  after  they  freed  16 
abducted  civilians, 

apparently  ending  a crisis  for 
Nato  peace  forces. 

The  government  said  the 
four  were  all  captured,  like 
foe  other  16,  while  travelling 
through  foe  Serb-held  suburb 
of  Ilidza  on  a road  that  Nato 
said  was  safe  for  all  civilians 
to  use. — Reuter. 


Three  arrested  for 
EU  tourism  fraud 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


rwo  former  officials  of 
the  European  Commis- 
sion in  Brussels  were  ar- 
ested  last  night  by  Belgian 
olice  investigating  aUega- 
tons  of  bribes  and  fraud 
stalling  millions  of  pounds 
-om  the  ElTs  tourism  budget 
Exact  figures  for  foe  miss- 
ig  total  are  unclear,  but  it 
ould  amount  to  the  biggest 
-am  by  Commission  officials 
i its  40-year  history,  and  foe 
rst  in  which  civil  police 
ave  been  called  in  to  handle 
large  investigation. 
Although  Commission  staff 
ave  appeared  before  foe  Bel- 
ian  courts  on  two  previous 
cessions , officials  have  usu- 
Lly  claimed  diplomatic  im- 
i unity  in  the  past. 

The  arrests  of  George 
zoanos.  the  Greek  former 
ead  of  the  Commission’s 
rarism  unit,  his  wife  and  a 
renchman  named  Pascal 
hafj.Hnn,  who  worked  on  a 
mporary  contract  for  foe 
nit  follow  a nine-month  in- 
sstigation  by  the  Belgian 
aud  squad,  involving  checks 
a travel  companies  and  tour- 
it  organisations  across 

urope.  ^ . 

Police  raids  at  their  homes 
ere  carried  out  on  the 
Tiers  of  a magistrate. 

Both  men  are  alleged  to 
ave  received  kickbacks  from 
jmpanies  in  return  for  chan- 
ging subsidies  to  promote 
’urism  to  them.  In  some 
ises  the  projects  never 
listed. 

The  tourism  unit  has  an 


annual  budget  of  about  £5  mil- 
lion. It  is  thought  that  the  two 
men  received  payments  equal 
to  between  10  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  money  they  handed  out. 

Complaints  first  arose 
about  the  management  of  the 
European  Year  of  Tourism  in 
1990.  The  allegations  concern 
Irregularities  between  1989 
and  1994.  The  two  men  were 
suspended  from  duty  nearly 
two  years  ago. 

Although  foe  two  officials 
were  later  sacked  after  an  In- 
vestigation by  the  Commis- 
sion last  autumn,  the  case  is 
likely  to  raise  new  questions 
about  European  bureaucra- 
cy's accountability. 

Police  became  involved 
only  after  they  were  invited 
to  investigate  by  the  British 
Tbry  MEP  Edward  McMillan- 
Scott.  He  issued  a formal  com- 
plaint after  the  Commission 
foiled  to  do  so. 

Mr  McMillan-Scott,  MEP 
for  North  Yorkshire,  said: 
“This  yandal  has  been  cov- 
ered up  from  the  beginning 
Various  EU  bodies  have 
been  party  to  a whitewash 
and  it  shows  that  fraud  con- 
trol in  Brussels  is  completely 
inadequate.” 

There  were  reports  that  two 
company  directors  had  been 
arrested  in  Paris  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fraud. 

The  British  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  Commission, 
David  Williamson,  is  believed 
to  have  written  to  the  French 
and  Belgian  EU  ambassadors 
in  December  1994  to  ask  them, 
to  arrange  for  the  repayment 
of  contract  few  from  tourism 
organisations 


Winter  sale  bargain: 

up  to  20%  off  petrol, 
permanently. 
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Compared  with  other  cars  in  its  class,  Toyota’s  lean-burn  Carina  E is  up  to  20% 
more  economical.  Think  about  it.  For  every  five  gallons  you  put  in,  that  can  be  like 
getting  an  extra  gallon  free.  From  only  £11,333*  however,  you’ll  find  there's  no 
economising  on  the  specification.  Just  look  at  the  features  listed  above. This  amazing 
toyota  offer  on  the  Carina  E is  open  for  a strictly  unlimited  period.  But  if  you’re 
prepared  to  hurry,  better  still.  Because  it’s  also  one  of  the  fastest  care 
in  its  class.  For  your  nearest  dealer,  and  a test  drive,  call  0800  777  555. 
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FOCUS:  PALESTINIAN  ELECTIONS  5 


Arafat’s  murky  path  to  poll  victory 


.«  i-»  . If 


Derek  Brown  in 

Jerusalem  reports  on 
a contest  in  which  the 
rules  keep  changing 
and,  below,  looks  at 
a female  contender 


THE  Palestinian  elec- 
tions  on  January  20 
will  be  won  by 
Yasser  Arafat  and 
his  Fatah  move* 
meat  That  much  is  clear.  The 
rest  Is  murky. 

The  election  is  unprece- 
dented. Never  before  have 
Palestinians  been  asked  to 
vote  for  a government.  It  is 
not  a national  election,  in  the 
sense  that  more  than  half  the 
Palestinians  in  the  world  — 
those  living  in  Israel  and 
those  scattered  round  the 
Middle  East  — will  not  be  tak- 
ing part. 

But  for  the  2 million  or  so 
in  the  West  Bank,  East  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Gaza  Strip,  de- 
mocracy is  coming.  But  it  is  a 
weird  kind  of  democracy. 
With  just  two  weeks  to  polling 
day.  confusion  abounds.  Elec- 
toral district  boundaries  are 
fluid,  the  number  of  regis- 
tered voters  is  disputed,  even 
the  size  of  the  new  legislative 
council  keeps  changing. 

In  the  beginning,  there  I 
were  to  be  two  elections:  one 
for  an  82-member  council,  and  ! 
one  for  a Ra'ees.  an  Arabic 
word  which  conveniently 
means  chairman  or  president 
Mr  Arafat  who  likes  to  be 
called  president  and  the  Is- 
raeli government  which  pre- 
fers the  word  chairman,  have 
since  agreed  to  add  a seat  for 
the  West  Bank's  300-strong  Sa- 
maritan community,  and  five 
more  to  redress  demographic 
imbalances.  Mr  Arafat  who 
will  certainly  be  the  new 
Ra’ees,  will  have  a seat  in  the 
council,  bringing  it  up  to  89. 

This  is  one  example  of  how 
the  election  process,  explicitly 
laid  down  in  the  Israel-Pales- 
tine  Liberation  Organisation 
agreement  of  September  28 
has  been  tinkered  ' with  ever 
since.  In  fact  preparations  for 
the  historic  poll  have  been 
under  way  for  more  than  two 
years,  subsidised  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union  to  the  tune  of  sev- 
eral million  pounds. 


An  election  commission, 
based  in  the  self-rule  enclave 
of  Jericho  and  chaired  by  Fa- 
tah loyalist  Saeb  Erakat, 
painstakingly  drew  up  proce- 
dures and  training  schedules 
, and  a choice  of  voting  sys- 
tems. When  the  green  light 
was  finally  given  for  registra- 
tion of  voters,  the  system 
seemed  to  work  beautifully. 

Thousands  of  school- 
teachers. canvassing  door  to 
door,  collected  nearly  a mil- 
lion names:  an  estimated 
90  per  cent  of  eligible  adult 
Palestinians. 


The  administrative 
machine  was 
overtaken  by 
the  peculiarly 
Palestinian 
political  process 

But  even  as  the  administra- 
tive machine  rolled,  it  was 
overtaken  by  the  peculiarly 
Palestinian  political  process. 
A draft  election  law  was  pub- 
lished, causing  Instant  and 
widespread  dismay.  Instead 
of  a single-constituency  list 
system,  which  many  argued 
would  produce  proportional 
representation  and  encourage 
the  electorate  to  think  in 
national  terms,  the  leadership 
opted  for  16  multi-member 
constituencies,  the  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  on  a first- 
past-the-post  basis. 

Opponents  of  the  choice 
pleaded  in  vain  that  it  would 
encourage  clan-based  voting 
in  a society  in  which  family 
considerations  have  always 
outweighed  ideological  ones. 
After  nearly  six  weeks  of  de- 
lay. Mr  Arafat  signed  the  elec- 
tion law  as  it  stood. 

His  next  piece  of  masterly 
procrastination  was  in  ap- 
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Leader  of  the  pack ...  An  enthusiastic  Yasser  Arafat  rallies  his  followers  at  an  election  rally  in  the  Gaza  Strip  this  week  photograph:  ahmhd  jadallah 


pointing  a new  election  com- 
mission, to  replace  the  prepa- 
ratory body  headed  by  Mr 
Erakat.  a Fatah  candidate  for 
the  counciL 

According  to  the  rules,  the 
new  commission  was  to  be 
neutral  and  would  have  com- 
plete charge  of  voter  registra- 
tion. nomination  of  candi- 
dates. appeals  procedures,  the 
campaign  and  polling. 

Mr  Arafat,  who  had  already 
telescoped  the  entire  process 
by  decreeing  elections  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  before  the  Muslim 
fasting  month  of  Ramadan, 
chose  Mahmoud  Abbas,  in  the 


I inner  circle  of  PLO  chiefs,  as 
j the  new  commission  head. 

Mr  Abbas  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge without  trace.  Nearly 
two  weeks  after  his  appoint- 
ment on  December  21.  he  had 
still  not  found  time  to  meet 
Carl  Lidbom,  the  increasingly 
exasperated  bead  of  the  for- 
midable EU  observer  team. 

In  the  Interval,  decrees  and 
orders  were  whizzing  out  of 
Mr  Arafat's  Gaza  headquar- 
ters, increasing  the  size  of  the 
council,  extending  the  regis- 
tration period,  altering  the 
nomination  procedures. 

The  date  for  campaigning  to 


begin,  originally  set  for  De- 
cember 30,  was  abruptly  put 
back  to  January  5,  then  Janu- 
ary?. 

Finally,  the  election  com- 
mission announced  to  the 
media  on  January  2 that  tee 
campaign  could  start  right 
away.  Hie  candidates  heard 
about  it  from  tee  press. 

In  a land  where  elections 
have  never  happened,  effec- 
tively ruled  by  a man  long  no- 
torious for  his  inability  to  del- 
egate, it  was  always 
reasonable  to  expect  a degree 
of  muddle.  But  with  the  cam- 
paign under  way.  there  is 


something  more  unpleasant 
in  the  electoral  air. 

The  poll  for  Ra’ees  is  a fore- 
gone conclusion.  Mr  Arafat  is 
being  opposed  by  Samiha 
Khalil,  aged  72.  She  is  a well 
enough  respected  campaigner 
for  women  and  a forthright 
critic  of  tee  peace  accords 
with  Israel,  as  are  most  Pales- 
tinians. Nevertheless,  her 
chances  of  success  are 
negligible. 

The  race  for  the  council  is 
also  tilted  Irrevocably  in 
favour  of  Fatah  and  the  other 
PLO  loyalist  factions.  The 
main  opposition  movements. 


Islamist  and  secular,  are  boy- 
cotting the  poll.  The  smaller 
parties  are  barely  organised. 

There  is  a drove  of  indepen- 
dent candidates,  including 
scores  of  disgruntled  Fatah 
members  who  foiled  to  get  on 
the  party  ticket  or  were 
removed  from  it  by  Mr  Ara- 
fet  Peace  Watch,  tee  Israeli 
monitoring  group,  said  this 
week  it  had  been  told  by  some 
independent  candidates  that 
they  had  come  under  ‘ 'heavy 
pressure'’  to  withdraw,  and 
some  had  done  so. 

Peace  Watch  also  reported 
that  It  had  been  unable  to  get 


population  figures  for  the  16 
constituencies.  (The  number 
of  members  per  consituency 
was  originally  to  be  linked  to 
the  number  of  registered  vot- 
ers. That  has  been  changed  to 
tee  sire  of  population.)  The 
group  was  told  that  the  fig- 
ures were  unavailable,  be- 
cause electoral  district 
boundaries  had  been 
changed. 

“In  addition  to  being  un- 
sound practice  to  change  elec- 
toral district  boundaries  less 
than  three  weeks  before  elec- 
tion day.  the  danger  exists 
that  district  boundaries  could 
be  manipulated  in  ways  that 
could  affect  some,  of  the 
races."  Peace  Watch  said. 

Some  of  the  better  known 
independents,  such  as  Hanan 
Ashrawi,  the  former  Palestin- 
ian spokeswoman,  stand  an 
excellent  chance  of  election, 
as  do  a handful  of  candidates 
associated  with  the  main  Is- 
lamist movement,  Hamas. 
But  most  are  likely  to  be 
trampled  In  tee  rush  of  the 
big  battalions. 

In  all.  more  than  700  candi- 
dates are  standing,  a healthy 
indicator  of  democratic  en- 
thusiasm, and  also  a nice  lit- 


Mostofthe 
candidates  are 
likely  to  be 
trampled  in  the 
rush  of  the 
big  battalions 

tie  earner  for  the  Palestinian 
Authority.  Each  has  had  to 
pay  a deposit  of  $1,000  (£686) 
refundable  only  to  victors. 

Palestinian  television, 
which  has  piously  promised  to 
give  every  candidate  two  min- 
utes. has  yet  to  offer  more 
than  a daily  court  circular  of 
what  Mr  Arafat  says  and  does. 
The  media  monitoring  group, 
Reporters  Sans  Frontieres, 
found  teat  in  the  10  days  to 
December  25,  Fatah  was  given 
more  than  71  minutes  of  tele- 
vision coverage.  Only  one 
other  small  party  was  given 
speaking  time:  17  seconds. 

In  the  coming  days,  the  Pal- 
estinian territories  will  be 
awash  with  foreign  observers 
— an  estimated  1,500  from  at 
least  14  countries,  in  addition 
to  the  200  or  so  ED  monitors 
already  there.  Every  detail 
will  be  scrutinised.  Only  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  free  of 
any  doubt 


Syria  has  never  been  an  easy 
place  to  visit  and  often  in  the 
post  involving  multiple  border 
crossings  from  neighbouring 
countries  causing  deby  and  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  ac- 
tual exploration  time.  Since  the 
■ideal  time  to  visit  is  between 
SeptemberandMayand  that  the 
best  sorting  point  islfemascus. 
we.  shall  be  operating  a short 
ffightservicefrom  London  Cat- 
vrick direct  to  Damascus  during 
this  period.  Needless  to  say.this 
abo  considerably  reduces  the 
cost 

This  isawonderfid  opportu- 
nity to  visit  Syria,  one  of  the 
world’s  most  fascinating  coun- 
tries.WereachDamascusinthe. 
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in  the  oldest  living  city  in  the  ||| 
world  and  foe  Islamic  capital  Kg 
under  the  Oireyyads.  &pk»a-  ■_  Eg 
tion  of  the  dty  has  to  be  or  foot  Eg* 
navi^hng  the  tortuous  af  Jeys  of  RS 
tee  old  tity  is  -wonderful.  For  kg 
many  the  highl  ight  will  be  the  B* 
ChuiteofAnanaiasatteeendof  Eg 
a Street  Called  Straight.  Here.  Eg 
the  stories  of  the  B*te  come  Ba 
magically  to  Hfe.  irrespective  of  Egg 
your  religious  beliefs.  We  will  Ip 
seettedapdcommemorating  Eg; 
the  lowering  down  of  St  Paul  #& 
from  a window.  Ul 

Palmyra  is  a very  special  || 
place -the tity has ookmriaded  g| 

streets  are!  monunwital  arches 
but  is  perhaps  most**!!  known  gj| 
for  the  Temple  of  BaaL  ||g 

/Meppo  has  the  largest  medi-  R 
evai  citadel  in  the  world  and  Sg 
finestremainingexart^oftrte  p| 

military  architecture.  There  are  |§§ 

scwlburrhaesofoowredsoute 
explore,  each  livriystreet^jedai- 
king  m itst^n  trade.  AroteerE^o-  ■ 
nation  of  this  tity  is  the  beautifully 
preserved  inhabftedhistDflcal  homes 

manywiteattractiwcourtsonfath^ 

can  tafce  one  back  in  time  trite  teeir 
gratioiiss^leandiintoiKiiedqiai* 
ity.  From  Aleppo  we  wOl  be  visiting 
tee5th<enluiyaptoof$tS 
the  Styiite  who  positioned  hmeeff 

atopal6-rriefrepilbrfof40yeara. 
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visiting  Damascus,  Maaloula,  Palmyra, 
Aleppo,  Ebla,  Ugarit,  Homs,  Crac  dcs 
Chevaliers  and  Bosra  - 7 nights  from  £595.00 


history  i — 

many  and  the  visittoCr^d^Cheva- 

liers.  the  residence 

Knights  Hospitalers,  will  nottfisap- 

*W'rRnaily.  Boss  con  tains  the most 


unique  Konwn 

incorporated  it  mtpa  12tenMhiiy 


streets  and  2nd-century  Pfabataean 
;andRnman  g&te& 

UinetasY 

ftp- 1 Pb'frwnIondi»i  G^vick 


irite  Monarch  Akims  (Airbus  3101  to 
Damascus.  On  arrival  transfer  to  the  Al- 
RiratSs  Hotel  foracne-ni£it  rtqy. 

duding  Onoyyad  Mos«iue.  Uk 

^hnnalMisamSaladin 'stomp 

and  the  old  tity.  DriVe  to  nearby 
j^aaloula  for  an  owem^itstay  at 
the  Safir  Hotel  r M 

Day  3 Morning  tour  of  K 

j^^la  and  then  depart  byroad  H 
forPalmyn.  to  teeatemo.->n  wsrt  K 

the  Temple  of  Basi,  tee  colon- 

nied  streets,  thatreand  moral-  S3 


mental  arches  aid  tombs. 
r*wrnifthtin  Palmyra. 

Day4  In  the  morning 
Halkttw*^iteeiiuns.then 
drive  to  .Mcppo  for  a two- 
night  stay  ax -the  Pullman 
HrtdOnteewayvrsitEhtl. 
where  16.000  clay  tablets 
were  discovered.^ 

Day  5 Morning  exoirsitm  from 
Aleppo  to  the  Sth-century  church  of  St 

Simeon  theSriHile.  Return  !n  Aleppo  and 


*"1  visit  tec  Citadel,  the  National 
Museum,  the  Souk  and  explore 
tee  avered  bazaars,  the  largest 
in  the  >8ddle  East. 

Day  6 Drive  hoards  the 
Mediterranean  via  the  Castleof 
Saladm  and  briefly  visit  the 
Phoenician  tityofUgarit  which 
gave  the  world  the  first  alpha- 
bet. Continue  south  along  the 
coast  to  visit  the  Crusader  ca- 
thedral of  Tartous  and  on  to 
Homsforaone-nj^itstayatthe 
SafirHoteL 

Day  7 Today  visit  Crac  des 
Cheniers,  the  residence  of  the 
Crusader  Knights  Hospitalers. 
Then  to  Bosra  to  see  the  finely 
preserved  Roman  Theatre  and 
Citadel  return toDaimsaisfor 
a one-night  stay. 

Day  8 In  the  morning  make 
a visitto  the  Church  oCAnanaias 
at  the  end  of  a Street  Called 
Straight.  Spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  Damascus  with  the  op- 
portunity to  shop  in  the  load 
markets  or  explore  tee  dty  in- 
dependently. Band  theererting 
(light  and  return  directly  to 
LondonGatwick. 

Departure 

Dates  & Prices 

Wednesdays  - per  person  ina  twin 

1996 

Feb  14.21 .28 £63000 

.Mar  0 13 «3tl0fl 
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Dec  2 9. 16 £630110 

Dec23.30 £56500 
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Single £16501) 

Price  ladnde*:  anr  ( ravel.  Iran rfets and  road 
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*as.  lipptnfL entrance  Ms  AD  pricesiiesA- 
jedtneluBfe. 
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' liiur  may  wmeLiiPe*  he  ehwified  m order  lo 
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0171-6161000 
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Border  police  cast  a shadow  on 
Ashrawi’s  anarchic  walkabout 


Campaigning  in 
East  Jerusalem 
highlights  the 
blacker  side  of 
public  opinion 

SULEIMAN  Street  Is  a 
raucous  place  at  lunch- 
time. The  traffic 
blares,  crowds  surge 
around  women  hawking 
vegetables  on  tee  pavement, 
boys  push  unwieldy  bar- 
rows  into  narrow  spaces. 

It’s  difficult  to  be  beard 
over  the  hubbub,  but  the 
man  in  the  minute  money- 
changer’s shop  gave  It  his 
best  shot.  “We  don’t  want 
this!  It’s  wrong!”  he 
shrieked. ' "We  want  our 
rights  as  Palestinians!  We 
want  our  land,  all  of  it!  We 
want  Tel  Aviv!” 

What  bad  prompted  the 
harangue  — delivered  in 
English  — was  the  passage 
before  him  of  Hanan 
Ashrawi,  launching  her 
election  campaign  sur- 
rounded by  television 
crews  and  excited  children. 

The  walkabout  was  sur- 
real, in  keeping  with  an 
election  which  has  neither 
precedent  nor  parallel  and 
which,  in  Jerusalem  at 
least,  may  never  be 
repeated. 

The  eastern  Arab  part  of 
the  city  is  one  of  the  most 
bitterly  disputed  tracts  of 
land  on  earth.  Israel  con- 
quered and  annexed  It  In 
1967,  and  has  said  ever 
since  teat  It  w£U  remain 
eternally  Israeli.  The  Pales- 
tinians are  equally  ada- 
mant that  soon  it  will  be 
their  capital:  * 


Ashrawi:  'She  could  stay  at  home  all  day  and  still  get  in' 


That  an  election  is  taking  | 
place  here  at  all  is  a tribute  1 
not  so  much  to  the  peace  ne- 1 
gotiators’  willingness  to  I 
compromise,  as  to  their  un- 
erring instinct  for  fiendish 
obfixscation. . 

Candidates  in  East  Jeru- 
salem must  have  valid 
addresses  outside  the  city, 
to  preserve  the  Israeli  fan- 
tasy that  this  is  not  part  of 
Palestine. 

Voting  take  place  in 
post  offices,  not  polling 
stations.  The  ballot  boxes 
will  then  be  taken  into  the 
West  Bank  for  the  votes  to 
be  counted. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
Palestinians,  of  Jerusalem 
will  have  seven  Palestinian 
representatives  in  the  Pal- 
estinian legislative  council, 
and  control  of  the  city  will 
remain  firmly  with  Israel. 


Thus  it  was  that  Dr 
Ashrawi  strode  from  her 
campaign  headquarters  in 
the  Az-Zahra  hotel  Into  a 
constituency  without  a 
country,  and  within  min- 
utes was  confronted  by  an 
over-sized  officer  from  the 
border  police,  the  Israeli 
paramilitary  force  which 
mafahlns  the  occupation 
of  East  Jerusalem. 

“You’re  not  allowed  to 
hold  a demonstration  with- 
out permission.”  he  said 
firmly. 

Tm  not  demonstrating. 
Fm  campaigning,'*  she  said 
firmly. 

The  television  cameras 
clustered  and  shutters 
clicked.  Eventually  the  offi- 
cer backed  down,  and  the 
border  police,  with  their 
fink  jackets  and  assault 
rifles,  shadowed  her  cha- 


otic hut  determined 
progress. 

She  marched  down  Salah 
ed  Din  Street,  her  retinue 
scattering  leaflets  in  her 
wake,  and  on  into  Suleiman 
Street,  overlooked  by  the 
walls  of  the  Old  City.  Over- 
all, Dr  Ashrawi  received  al- 
most as  many  beams  and 
waves  as  she  gave. 

“She  will  get  a seat,  sure. 
She’s  a good  person,  people 
respect  her.  She  could  stay 
at  home  all  day,  and  still 
she’d  get  in,”  said  Ibrahim, 
a driver. 

It  was  a boisterous  affair 
and  on  the  whole  a good-hu- 
moured one.  Yet  there  were 
other,  more  disturbing 
pointers  to  the  public 
mood:  the  leaflets  which 
were  slung  to  the  ground 
when  tee  candidate  had 
passed;  the  muttered  im- 
precations of  men  and 
women  anxious  only  to  get 
on  their  way  along  the  con- 
gested pavement,  and  post- 
ers scrawled  with  graffiti. 

It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  they  have  been  de- 
faced. The  tattered  exhorta- 
tions for  support  are  sad 
testimony  to  the  disillu- 
sionment that  underlies  tee 
ebullient  surface  of  the 
campaign. 

At  best,  the  mish-mash 
autonomy  agreement  is 
seen  as  a small  step  for- 
ward. Many,  like  the  apo- 
plectic money-changer  in 
Suleiman  Street,  think  it  is 
a full-scale  retreat  from 
self-determination  and  tee 

sovereignty  that  Palestin- 
ians crave. 

**We  want  Tel  Aviv!’*  His 
parting  yell  was  drowned 
In  the  tumult  of  traffic, 
weaving  its  anarchic  way 
past  the  watchful  border 
police. 


Children  leaving  school  turn  the  Tube  into  a rolling, 
subterranean  adventure  playground.  They  jump  between 
carriages,  swing  from  the  handrails  and  scream  profanities 
at  each  other.  A group  of  girls  offer  a chilling  insight  into  the 
nature  of  adolescent  cruelty  when  they  verbally  assault  a 
young  man.  One  of  them  started:  “My  friend  fancies  you.” 


24  hours  on  Hie  Tube.  Outlook  pag 


Stalker  sent 
love  letters 
to  princess 


Sally  Weak* 


A MAN  who  has  been 
stalking  the  Princess 
Royal  has  sent  her 
love  letters  and  made 
repeated  attempts  to  meet  her 
in  what  police  fear  may  be- 
come a dangerous  obsession, 
it  was  reported  last  night 
Described  as  a well-spoken 
Southerner  in  his  30s,  the 
man  Is  said  to  have  written 
.several  letters  and  has  been 
spotted  by  detectives  at  a 
number  of  the  princess’s  pub- 
lic engagements  over  the  past 
year.  His  identity  is  known  to 
the  security  services. 

A police  source  was  last 
night  quoted  as  saying:  “He 
has  not  made  any  direct 
moves  towards  the  princess 
in  terms  of  trying  to  grab  her 
and  there  appears  to  be  no 
malice  in  his  actions.  He  is 
quite  simply  obsessed  with 
her. 

“He  has  been  trying  to  meet 
her  and  has  written  several 
letters.  They  are  not  obscene 
in  any  way.  He  has  also  been 
seen  at  a number  of  her  en- 
gagements. This  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  around  a year." 

Scotland  Yard  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace  last  night  refused 


The  stalker  . . . ‘appears  to 
be  no  malice  in  his  actions* 


to  comment  on  the  report, 
which  follows  confirmation 
on  Thursday  that  a stalker 
has  been  following  the  prin- 
cess around  the  country.  Se- 
curity has  been  stepped  up  as 
a result 

The  Princess  Royal,  who  In 
the  past  has  shrugged  off  the 
risks  involved  in  her  public 
j role  with  the  words  “life's  too 
short",  has  vowed  to  continue 
; her  engagements  undeterred 
by  fears  for  her  safety; 

A palace  official  said  she 
would  be  “carrying  on  as  nor- 
mal” with  her  full  schedule  of 
public  engagements  next 
week. 

Her  next  public  engage- 
ment is  on  Tuesday  at  a char- 
ity auction  for  the  British 
Olympic  Association,  of 
which  she  is  president 

As  a precaution,  extra  offi- 
cers are  expected  to  be  de- 
ployed during  her  appearance 
at  Bonhams  auctioneers,  cen- 
tral London. 

Similarly  heightened  secu- 
rity will  be  in  place  when  she 
attends  the  London  Interna- 
tional Boat  Show  at  Earls 
Court,  London,  on  Wednesday 
and  a series  of  events  in 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  the 
following  day. 

The  princess,  who  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
industrious  members  of  the 
royal  family  with  an  almost 
daily  schedule  of  public  en- 
gagements, has  already  dem- 
onstrated her  refusal  to  be 
terrorised  by  the  security 
risks  involved  with  her  role 
after  surviving  an  armed  kid- 
nap attempt  20  years  ago. 

Asked  about  the  risks  of 
attack  in  an  interview  in  1994 
on  Woman's  Hour  on  BBC 
Radio  4 she  said  matter-of- 
factly:  "I  think  it  is  a perma- 
nent possibility,  I am  afraid. 
We  just  have  to  live  with-it 

“Just  travelling  around  has 
its  own  risks,  but  then  so  does 
getting  out  of  bed.  So,  life's 
too  short,  redly." 

The  princess  and  her  staff 
have  been  aware  for  some 
time  of  the  man  stalking  her. 


Fatal  attraction  of  fame 


□ TV  presenter  Dlrika 
Jonssea  was  bombarded  by 
obscene  calls  and  nude  pho- 
tos by  Peter  Casey  who 
thought  her  weather 
reports  were  coded  mes- 
sages of  love.  After  being 
interviewed  by  the  police, 
Casey  threw  himself  under 
a train, 

C John  Lennon  was  shot 
dead  by  Mark  Chapman  In 
the  doorway  of  his  New 
York  apartment  block  in 
December  1980.  Chapman 
later  said:  “I  had  to  usurp 
someone  else's  importance, 
someone  else's  success.  I 
was  Mr  Nobody  until  1 
killed  the  biggest  Some- 
body on  Earth.' 

□ John  Hinckley  shot  Pres- 
ident Reagan  in  a bid  to  im- 
press actress  Jodie  Foster, 
writing  to  her  an  hour  be- 
fore the  attack:  “At  least 
give  me  the  chance  with 
this  historical  deed  to  gain 
your  respect  and  love." 


□ Singer  Olivia  Newton- 
John,  once  described  as 
“the  most  stalked  woman 
In  the  world*',  was  pursued, 
by . three  psychotic  men, 
two  of  whom  later  mur- 
dered members  of  their 
ramilies. 

O Lady  Helen  Taylor, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent,  was  pur- 
sued by  television  camera- 
man Simon  Reynolds,  who 
once  smashed  the  windows 
of  her  West  End  gallery. 
After  several  court  appear- 
ances, he  was  sent  for  treat- 
ment and  committed  sui- 
cide in  1993,  aged  37. 

O Madonna  gave  evidence 
in  a Los  Angeles  court  this 
week  where  Robert  Hos- 
kins Is  standing  trial 
accused  of  stalking  her. 
Hoskins,  who  was  shot  by  a 
bodyguard  at  the  singer’s 
Hollywood  mansion,  alleg- 
edly threatened  to  “slice 
her  throat  from  ear  to  ear". 


Crown  Prince  Abdulla  of  Saudi  Arabia,  left  with  Michael  Heseltine.  then  Defence  Secretary,  in  1994,  a year  before  the  AJ  Yam  amah  contract  was  sealed  photograph  ken  saunders 


Vickers  ch  ief  at  centre  of  network  of  contacts 
mobilised  to  safeguard  £2bn-a-year  arms  deal 
with  Saudis  in  face  of  dissident’s  actions 


Simon  beavis,  Chris  Barrie 
and  Richard  Horton-Tayior 


SIR  Colin  Chandler's 
extraordinarily  sharp 
warning  that  vital 
arms  deals  were  being 
threatened  by  the  activities  of 
the  Saudi  dissident  Moham- 
med al  Mas'ari  throws  a 
revealing  light  on  the  com- 
plex web  of  relationships  that 
links  Britain's  biggest 
weapons  producers  and  the 
Government 

He  names  some  of  the  de- 
fence industry's  most  influen- 
tial players,  a number  of 
whom  have  at  one  time 
worked  on  secondment  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  or  had  in- 
timate dealings  with  the 
Washington  establishment 
The  carefully  penned  mem- 
orandum horn  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  tank  maker  Vickers 
names  all  the  main  industrial 
players  behind  the  £2  billion  a 
year  Al  Yamamah  oll-for- 
arms  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia 
and  associated  military  ex- 
port projects. 

It  also  clearly  indicates  the 
industry's  determination  to 
pressurise  the  Government 
over  Mr  al  Mas'ari ’s  activities 
and  to  mobilise  powerful 
Whitehall  forces  on  their  be- 
half. It  shows  how  dose  the 
links  have  become  between 
UK  defence  manufacturers 
and  the  Saudi  Royal  family. 

Sir  Colin  was  well  placed  to 
call  on  these  contacts.  He  was 


Mohammed  al  Mas'ari,  who  faces  deportation  to  Dominica 


seconded  from  BAe  to  the 
MoD  for  five  years  as  head  of 
Defence  Export  Services  from 
1985  — the  year  when  Al  Ya- 
mamah was  sealed. 

The  memo  relates  detailed 
conversations  with  Dick 
Evans,  chief  executive  of  BAe, 
who  rose  to  be  the  pivotal 
player  in  BAe  after  three 
years  commuting  to  Riyadh 
as  the  architect  of  the  A3  Ya- 
mamah deaL  These  two  — de- 
spite early  rivalry  in  their 
careers  — would  be  in  regular 
contact  with  the  patrician 
GKN  boss.  Sir  David  Lees. 

The  memo  is  addressed  to 
David  Hastie,  head  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  Vickers, 
who  enjoyed  notoriety  during 
the  Scott  Arms-to-lraq  in- 
quiry after  it  emerged  that  he 
had  temporarily  been 
seconded  from  the  MoD  to 


BAe  to  allow  him  to  visit  the 
Baghdad  Arms  Fair  In  1989. 

It  also  names  Mike  Rouse, 
now  head  of  military  aircraft 
at  BAe,  who  has  twice  repre- 
sented the  company  in  Wash- 
ington and  worked  from  1988 
to  1990  as  director  of  Saudi 
Arabian  Business  Develop- 
ment before  becoming  Direc- 
tor of  Saudi  Operations  for 
two  years,  and  Andrew  Green 
— just  appointed  as  British 
Ambassador  in  Riyadh. 

Al  Yamamah  — a contract 
first  sealed  in  1985  when 
Michael  Heseltine  was  De- 
fence Secretary  — is  one  of 
Britain's  biggest  export  deals. 

Paid  for  in  oil  — drawn  at  a | 
rate  of  600,000  barrels  a day 
and  worth  the  equivalent 
today  of  $3.6  billion  (£2.3 
billion)  — the  contract  has 
been  a mainstay  of  British 


| Aerospace,  Britain’s  leading 
defence  contractor.  It  h as  es- 
sentially acted  as  managing 
agent  for  the  government- to- 
govemment  deal,  as  well  as 
exporting  its  own  products, 
including  120  Tornado 
fighter/bombers,  60  Hawk 
trainer /light  attack  aircraft 
and  PC-9  trainer  aircraft. 

The  project  has  involved 
massive  investment  in  infra- 
structure and  training  and  a 
complicated  offset  deal  which 
has  branched  into  construc- 
tion, pharmaceuticals  and  pe- 
trochemicals. 

The  deal,  renewed  In  1989, 
has  at  times  kept  BAe  in  the 
black  during  a turbulent  part 
of  its  history.  It  also  sup- 
ported other  key  defence  con- 
tractors. The  main  players  — 
BAe,  GEC,  GKN,  Vickers  and 
Rolls-Royce  — are  the  back- 
bone of  a giant  industry  with 
a combined  stock  market  cap- 
italisation of  £19.3  billion. 

The  deal  promised  years  of 
prosperity  in  the  relatively 
lean  post-cold  war  world 
when  military  budgets  were 
shrinking  fast,  and  provided 
hope  of  saving  defence  indus- 
try jobs. 

The  arms  makers  hoped  the 
basic  framework  of  the  deal 
could  provide  a platform  for 
additional  sales,  not  least  the 
sale  of  hundreds  of  armoured 
vehicles  and  aircraft  includ- 
ing Challenger  tanks  made  by 
Vickers  and  armoured  cars 
and  helicopters  made  by 
GKN,  the  engineering  group 
which  last  year  took  control 
of  Westland  helicopters. 

This  would  clearly  explain 
the  urgency  of  Sir  Colin's 
memorandum.  It  reveals  the 
seriousness  attached  to  the 
issue  by  industrialists. 


Powerful  baron  frets  under  lash 
of  unruly  accuser’s  tongue,  as 
king  enjoys  rival’s  discomfort 


Leslie  Homnwr 

NO  KING,  however  abso- 
lute, can  afford  to 
ignore  the  mood  of  his 
barons. 

The  ailing  King  Fahd  has 
for  months  adopted  a dismis- 
sive and  disdainful  attitude 
towards  Mohammed  al- 
Mas'arL  The  real  anger,  and 
pressure  for  action,  has  come 
from  the  handful  of  very  pow- 
erful princes  at  the  apex  of 
the  House  of  Saud. 

Key  among  them  in  the  al- 
Mas'ari  case  Is  Prince  Sultan, 
aged  about  70  and  next  in  line 
for  the  throne  after  the  crown 
prince  and  current  "acting 
monarch",  Abdullah.  Defence 
minister  since  1962,  Sultan 
also  became  second  deputy 
prime  minister  when  Fahd 
took  the  throne  In  1982. 

Unlike  Abdullah,  Sultan 
has  frequently  felt  the  lash  of 
Mr  Mas'ari's  newsletters, 
conspicuously  published 
without  supporting  evidence. 

Under  the  headline  "Know 
your  leaders”,  Sultan  was 
accused  in  one  fax  of  “a  huge 
collection  of  crimes”,  includ- 


ing involvement  in  defence 
contract  Irregularities,  and 
bearing  chief  responsibility 
for  creating  hugely  expensive 
armed  forces  whose  impres- 
sive image  the  Gulf  war  ex- 
posed as  “complete  fiction". 

High  living  and  lack  of  Is- 
lamic observance  were  also 
listed. 

Such  insults  were  calcu- 
lated to  cause  discomfort. 
That  Fahd  enjoyed  the  spec- 
tacle, as  the  letter  claims,  is 
possible:  the  attacks  may 
have  helped  him  keep  in 
check  a baron  with  a reputa- 
tion as  an  energetic  adminis- 
trator, and  a master  at  popu- 
list walkabouts. 

Even  so,  Sultan  has  been  in 
a strong  position  as  master  of 
defence  contracting  to  press 
British  interests  to  get  Mr 
Mas'ari  brought  to  heel 

While  the  relationship  has 
been  mixed,  Fahd  is  said  to  be 
closer  to  Sultan  — a full 
brother  — than  he  is  to  Ab- 
dullah. Ultimately,  all  the 
leading  figures  In  the  ruling 
family  recognise  that  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  control  the 
peninsula,  cohesion  must  out- 
weigh rivalries. 


FINAL  STRATFORD 
PERFORMANCES 
BEFORE  TRANSFERRING 
TO  NEWCASTLE 


Key  players  who  fill  top  positions  in  Britain’s  defence  industry 
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Anger  on  grant 
for  bankrupt 


Michael  White 

LABOUR  last  night  de- 
manded an  inquiry  iuto 
how  a bankrupt  busi- 
nessman not  only  managed  to 
obtain  £850.000  worth  of 
regional  grants,  but  later  per- 
suaded his  local  Tory  MP  to 
help  him  obtain  a Whitehall 
loan  guarantee  worth  £250.000 
when  his  new  venture  ran 
into  trouble. 

The  shadow  trade  secre- 
tary. Margaret  Beckett,  wrote 
to  Ian  Lang  after  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  admitted  that  his  depart- 
ment had  misled  MPs  during 
Michael  Heseltine’s  tenure  by 
saying  that  checks  on  John 
Dawson  had  been  made. 

In  fact  Mr  Dawson,  a for- 
mer Conservative  councillor 
in  Bath,  had  gone  bust  in  the 
early  eighties  with  debts  on 
his  garage  business  of  around 
£2  million.  He  went  to  live  in 
St  Lucia  — where  he  also  ran 
into  debt  — and  returned  10 
years  later  to  start  ROM-Bata 
in  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 

It  is  Is  now  the  subject  of  a 
Serious  Fraud  Office  investi- 
gation after  collapsing.  He  ob- 


tained £85D,ooo  worth  of 
regional  selective  assistance 
grants  with  the  help  of  the 
local  MP.  Sebastian  Coe,  ac- 
cording to  David  Jamieson. 
Labour  MP  for  Plymouth 
Devon port 

ROM-Data  went  into  liqui- 
dation over  a year  ago  with 
job  losses  and  wages  unpaid, 
but  not  before  £250.000  worth 
of  loan  gurarantee  was  forth- 
coming. Mr  Jamieson  told  col- 
leagues last  night.  Mr  Daw- 
son is  now  believed  to  be  in 
Ireland. 

Mr  Lang  denies  misleading 
MPs,  since  he  told  the  Com- 
mons in  December,  as  soon  as 
it  emerged  that  “no  documen- 
; tary  evidence"  existed  to  con- 
firm that  checks  were  made, 
though  it  is  known  that  the 
Insolvency  Service  knew  of 
Mr  Dawson’s  delinquency. 

Mr  Jamieson  said:  “I  want 
to  see  si  full  Commons  debate 
on  this  so  I can  cross-examine 
ministers  over  whether 
checks  were  made  or  not  and 
whether  ministers  made 
statements  that  were  wrong. 

Last  night  the  DTI  said  Mr 
Lang  would  tell  MPs  every- 
thing as  soon  as  inquiries 
were  completed. 


SIR  COLIN  CHANDLER, 
the  chief  executive  of 
Vickers,  which  makes 
Rolls-Royce  cars  and  builds 
Britain’s  main  battle  tank, 
the  Challenger,  has  also 
worked  for  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  British  Aero- 
space. A forceful  personal- 
ity, he  acted  as  Britain’s 
principal  arms  salesman, 
as  head  of  the  Defence  Ex- 
port Services  Organisation, 
from  the  mid-1980s  when 
the  huge  Al  Yamamah  oil- 
for-arms  deal  was  signed. 

Educated  at  St  Joseph's 
Academy,  he  joined  the  De 
Havilland  Aircraft  com- 
pany as  a commercial  ap- 
prentice, moving  to 
Hawker  Slddeley  as  a con- 
tracts officer.  When  the 
company  was  merged  with 

the  British  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration to  form  British  Aero- 
space, Sir  Colin  emerged  as 
BAe's  marketing  director. : 
In  1985  he  switched  into  the  , 
Ministry  of  Defence  as  head  1 
of  defence  export  services. 

There  has  been  rivalry, 
bordering  on  hostility  at 
one  time,  with  Dick  Evans 
of  British  Aerospace. 

DICK  EVANS,  chief  execu- 
tive of  British  Aerospace, 
Britain’s  leading  defence 
company,  slncfc  1989.  ended 
the  group's  strategy  of  di- 
versifying and  led  it  back 
into  its  core  defence  and 


aerospace  business.  A rest- 
less Lancashire  business- 
man with  boundless  energy 
and  a touch  of  the  salesman 
in  appearance,  Mr  Evans 
spearheaded  BAe’s  success- 
ful campaign  to  sell  Tor- 
nado aircraft  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Credited  with 
clinching  the  crucial  £20 
billion  Al  Yamamah  deal, 
he  has  wielded  consider- 
able power  within  the 
group  ever  since. 

Educated  at  a boarding 
school  near  London.  Mr 
Evans  joined  the  British 
Aircraft  Corporation, 
which  later  merged  with 
Hawker  Slddeley  — where 
Sir  Colin  Chandler  worked 
— to  form  BAe.  As  a mili- 
tary salesman,  Mr  Evans 
has  spent  much  of  his 
career  working  abroad,  in- 
cluding three  years  spent 
comuting  on  the  Al  Yama- 
mah  contract.. 

DAVID  HASTIE.  Vickers’ 
director  of  International  af- 
fairs, has  bad  a long  and 
close  professional  relation- 
ship with  Sir  Colin  Chan- 
dler between  the  revolving 
doors  linking  the  arms  in- 
dustry and  WhitchalL 

Both  men  were  execu- 
tives at  British  Aerospace 
before  being  seconded  for  a 
spell  at  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence then  moving  on  to 
Vickers. 


SIR  DAVID  LEES,  chair- 
man of  GKN,  was  educated 
at  Charterhouse  public 
school  In  Surrey,  and  com- 
missioned into  the  Royal 
Artillery,  but  left  the  army 
In  1957  to  join  accountants 
Binder  Hamlyn.  In  1964  be 
joined  aircraft  maker 
Handley  Page,  subse- 
quently moving  to  defence 
and  car  parts  group  GKN  as 
a senior  accountant,  be- 
coming chairman  in  1988. 

A man  who  prefers  to 
keep  a low  profile,  he  holds 
a clutch  of  influential  posts 
outside  GKN,  including  a 
non-executive  directorship 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
membership  of  key  CBI 
committees. 

ANDREW  GREEN  was  offi- 
cially appointed  Britain’s 
ambassador  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia earlier  this  week, 
replacing  David  Gore- 
Booth.  He  is  currently  in 
charge  of  Middle  East  pol- 
icy at  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London. 

Mr  Green,  aged  54,  Is  an 
Arabic  speaker  with  previ- 
ous experience  of  the 
Middle  East  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Aden,  Abu  Dhabi, 
Dubai,  and  as  ambassador 
to  Syria  in  the  early  1990s. 
His  diplomatic  career  bas 
also  taken  him  to  the 
Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Develop- 


ment in  Paris  and  to  the 
British  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. 

MIKE  ROUSE,  managing 
director,  military  aircraft 
division  of  British  Aero- 
space, has  long  experience 
of  dealing  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  is  a key  to  BAe’s 
effort  to  maintain  a close 
relationship  with  the  king- 
dom. His  career  Included  a 
spoil  In  1984  In  BAe’s  mili- 
tary office  In  Washington 
DC,  where  he  became  a 
senior  vice  president  and 
came  Into  contact  with  the 
American  defence  industry. 
Returning  to  Britain  in 
1988,  Mr  Rouse  took  charge 
of  BAe’s  Saudi  Arabian  op- 
erations. Three  years  later 
he  was  made  head  of  BAc's 
systems  and  services  div- 
ision, set  up  primarily  to 
run  the  Al  Yamamah  pro- 
gramme. 

JOHN  CROWTHER,  chief 
executive  of  Vickers  De- 
fence Systems,  previously 
spent  10  years  at  British 
Aerospace,  where  he  be- 
came am  executive  director 
in  1986.  Like  Sir  Colin 
Chandler,  be  once  worked 
for  Hawker  Siddeley.  He  is 
credited  with  leading  Vick- 
ers’s sales  campaign  to  per- 
suade the  British  Govern- 
ment to  buy  the  Challenger 
2 battle  tank. 


‘David,  about  this  dissident . 


The  first  few  minutes  were  what 

M«|le  in  4ho  iaKHMl  of  DSVChO- 


piain  Bnyiianf  ■ — * 

in  my  seat  and  would  have  paid 
far  more  than  the  £55  fee  to  be 
anywhere  else. 


continued  from  page  1 
international  law  which  can 
deal  with  messages  sent  on 
the  internet  because  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  trace  the 
country  of  origin.  Dick  went 
on  to  add  that  Mick  Rouse 
and  BAe  security  people  were 
constantly  examining  the 
problem  to  see  if  solutions 
could  be  found. 

He  liked  my  suggestion  that 
HMG  might  try  to  offset  some 
of  the  Saudi  criticism  of  os  by 
inviting  Saddam  Hussein's 
son-in-law  to  visit  the  UK  for 
an  intelligence  debrief  and 
then  feeding  some  of  that  in- 
telligence back  to  the  king- 
dom. Dick  said  he  would  Join 


in  supporting  it  with  the  For- 
eign Office. 

Andrew  Green  subse- 
quently telephoned  to  say 
that  British  debriefing  had 
been  carried  out  in  Amman 
and  material  had  been  passed 
to  both  King  Fahd  and  the 
Saudi  foreign  minister.  This 
had  earned  us  many  plaudits. 

Incidentally.  Andrew's  ap- 
pointment os  HMA  Riyadh  is 
not  yet  official.  The  Queen 
lias  not  formally  approved  it 
and  the  Saudis  have  yet  to 
give  “agreement”.  If.  as  ex- 
pected, the  approvals  are  ob- 
tained, he  would  take  up  the 
post  in  March  1996. 

Since  I dictated  this  note  I 


had  a conversation  with  Sir 
David  Lees  on  this  subject 
and  another  one  with  Mike 
Rouse.  David  Lees  is  of  the 
mind  to  write  to  Michael  He- 
seltine,  just  as  I did.  He  also 
suggested  that  he,  Dick  Evans 
and  I meet  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject which  I am  very  happy  to 
go  along  with. 

Mike  Rouse  took  a'  more 
relaxed  attitude  about  the  ac- , 
tivities  of  al-Mas'nri,  saying 
that  in  his  view  some  erf 
Mason's  outbursts  were  be- 
coming so  outrageous  that 
even  the  Saudis  were  not  tak- 
ing him  very  seriously.  We  all 
recognise  that  Prince  Sultan 
may  choose  to  take  a different 


view  completely  but  in  Mike’s 
view  we  should  not  do  much 
now  to  let  Mas’ari  feel  that  he 
is  important  It  is  something 
of  a question  of  giving  him 
enough  rope  ...  etc.  hi  any 
event,  Mike  added,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  people  in 
Mas'ari's  organisation  who 
would  soon  take  his  place 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
stifle  him  personally'. 

1 told  Mike  about  the  sug- 
gestion from  David  Lees 
about  a meeting,  he  thought 
that  was  a good  idea  and  will 
prepare  a brief  for  Dick  ready 
for  that  event. 


^Vanbrugh’s  great  Restoration  comedy... 
Victor  Spinetris  hilarious  Lord  Foppmoiot,' 
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Mr  Jackpot,  rich  in  happiness,  looks  forward  to 
shedding  his  burden  as  nation’s  biggest  winner 


Vivek  Chaudhary 


SATURDAY  evening, 
December  10.  1994. 
Noel's  House  Party 
had  just  finished  on 
BBC  1 and  Mukhtar  Mohidin 
and  his  family  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  next  round  of  early 
evening  viewing  at  their 
Blackburn  home. 

It  was  the  National  Lottery 
draw.  By  the  time  the  seven 
rubber  balls  bad  dropped  out 
of  the  drum,  the  £250  a week 
factory  worker  was  a multi- 
millionaire. By  the  end  of  this 
evening,  Mr  Mohidin  may 
find  that  he  is  no  longer  the 
largest  single  lottery  winner. 
■It  is,  he  admits,  a title  he 
would  like  to  give  up. 

“Of  course  I'm  happy. 
Wouldn't  you  be?  It’s  changed 
my  life.  But  I haven't  enjoyed 
all  the  bad  publicity  feat's 
come  with  fee  win,"  Mr  Mohi- 
din said. 

Since  scooping  the  £17.8 
million  jackpot,  MrMohidin's 
life  has  been  transformed 
from  the  drudgery  of  factory 
work,  seven  nights  a week.  He 
no  longer  works  and  has 
moved  to  a large  detached 
house  in  the  Home  Counties. 
His  three  children  attend  a 
private  school  and  the  family 
went  abroad  for  Christmas. 

A Mercedes  sports  car 
stands  in  the  drive  nest  to  a 
space  cruiser  van.  which  is 
used  for  family  outings.  The 
house's  front  light  comes  on 
automatically  as  visitors 
approach. 

Mr  Mohidin  is  deeply  suspi- 
cious of  all  strangers,  particu- 
larly those  from  fee  press.  He 
orders  his  children  away  as 
he  talks  in  the  driveway, 
refusing  to  let  me  into  his 
house.  A short,  stocky  man 


who  speaks  with  a slight  Lan- 
cashire accent  he  wears  a 
thick  gold  chain  and  bracelet 
and  he  rants  about  the  way  he 
feels  he  has  been  treated. 

"The  press  portrayed  me 
out  to  be  something  I'm  not 
They  have  hounded  me  an^i 
my  family  and  Tm  sick  of  it 

"I  think  it’s  racism.  Most 
white  people  in  this  country 
were  not  happy  that  an  Asian 
had  won  all  this  money. 
That’s  why  they  wrote  all 
those  stupid  things  about  me. 
The  average  man  in  the  street 
thought  *Why  has  a Paki  won 
all  this  money?  Why  can’t  it 
be  me?’  ” 

After  winning  the  jackpot 
Mr  Mohidin  asked  for  ano- 
nymity. Within  days  the  press 
were  camped  outside  his 
Blackburn  home  and  news- 
papers greeted  his  win  wife 
headlines  like:  "What  a rich 
chappati"  and  "Vinda  loot!". 

‘1  don’t  blame  Camelot 
They  have  been  very  helpful, 
given  me  good  advice  and 
have  supported  me  through- 
out. They  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  press  finding  out 
who  I was  and  where  I lived." 

A Blackburn  Rovers  fan, 
Mr  Mohidin  admits  to  enjoy- 
ing a drink  in  the  pubs  and 
regularly  plays  pool  with  lo- 
cals, some  of  whom  have  be- 
come close  friends. 

"They  all  know  who  I am. 
They  all  know  that  Fm  the  lot- 
tery winner  but  no  one  says 
anything  to  me.  They  are 
scared  of  me.  I look  them 
straight  in  the  eye  when  I 
walk  into  the  pub  because  I’ve 
led  a hard  life  and  am  not 
frightened  of  anyone." 

As  we  stand  in  the  drive,  a 
car  slowly  cruises  by  with 
both  fee  occupants  staring. 
"You  see  they  all  know  who 
Mohidin  is,"  he  said. 

Reports  of  family  rifts  and 
problems  wife  his  wife  were 
all  fabricated  by  the  press,  Mr 
MiihiiHn  claims.  He  is  still 
with  his  wife  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  family  and  close 
friends  in  Blackburn,  who 
visit  him  regularly. 

But  being  a multi-million- 
aire does  not  mean  that  Mr 
Mohidin  always  gets  bis  own 
way.  Neighbours  protested 
whim  he  wanted  to  install  a 
swimming  pool  and  Mr  Mohi- 
din had  to  abandon  his  plans. 

A neighbour  said:  “Every- 
one knows  he's  the  lottery 
winner.  He’s  friendly  and 
they  seem  like  a nice  family.  I 
don't  know  why  people  just 
don't  leave  them  alone." 


George  Woods  is  philosophical  about  his  big  win:  The  money  has  dome  too  late  in  life  for  me,  but  Fll  get  my  family  sorted.'  photograph:  e Hamilton  west 

The  twelve  rum  toast  to  Camelot’s  largesse 


Maggie  OrKana 

George  Frederick 

Woods  spent  all  day 
Thursday  writing 
cheques  in  his  new  cheque- 
book. “The  money  has  come 
too  late  in  life  for  me,  but  Fll 
get  my  family  sorted."  he 
said.  “There’s  all  sorts  com- 
ing out  of  the  woodwork  but 
I'm  looking  after  fee  family, 
and  that’s  it" 

There’s  Kelly,  Denise, 
Terry  and  Paul  to  sort  out 
Thirteen  children  in  all,  and 
then  there’s  Great  Ormond 
Street  Children’s  Hospital 
George  Woods  was  part  of  a 
pub  syndicate  of  10  people 
that  won  £8.2  million  pounds 
three  weeks  ago.  Everyone 
else  has  cleared  off  to  Tener- 


ife and  Cyprus  but  George, 
who  was  born  in  1925  in  Afe- 
loe  Street  just  five  minutes 
walk  from  the  pub  in  Kentish 
Town,  London,  has  no  time 
for  all  that 

“What  would  1 be  doing  in 
Tenerife?”  he  said.  “I  was  only 
on  holiday  once  before,  and 
that  was  in  1960.  It  was  a £6 
bus  trip  to  Ostend.  I wouldn’t 
mind  going  back  there,  I sup- 
pose, but  if  my  boy  thinks  of 
somewhere  else  to  go,  I’d  go.  I 
have  to  get  a passport 

“When  I was  20  it  would 
have  meant  something.  Now 
I’ve  got  five  or  six  years  to 
live.  So  it  doesn’t  matter  to 
me  — Just  my  family.” 

George  went  into  the  build- 
ing trade  with  his  father 
when  he  was  14.  earning  £3.28 
a week. 


'In  those  days  you  lined  up 
on  the  side  of  fee  road  and  a 
fellow  in  brown  boots,  a 
brown  suit  and  brown  gaiters 
would  walk  up  and  down  and 
then  say:  ‘You,  you  and  you." 

By  dosing  time  on  Thurs- 
day George  was  on  his  third 
pint  and  his  twelfth  rum. 

“In  a way  it's  more  trouble 
than  its  worth.  Begging  let- 
ters from  people  who  don’t 
know  me.  You  never  know  if 
they’re  true.  I Just  chuck 
them  in  the  bin. 

"I've  had  one  or  two  propos- 
als but  I don’t  want  to  marry 
again,  I’ve  had  three  wives 
but  I still  love  the  last  one. 
That’s  Glenys.  She  couldn't 
give  a damn  about  money." 

The  £240,000  win  was  easy 
money  for  George  who,  in  his 
twenties,  used  to  earn  extra 


going  three  rounds  in  fee  box- 
ing ring  at  the  Nottingham 
Goose  Fair  for  fee  brown  note 
— 10  shillings.  He  also  rode 
the  Wall  of  Death  at  the  Dur- 
ham Miners’ Gala. 

“I  have  my  stool  in  this  bar. 
When  I come  into  this  pub 
anyone  who’s  in  feat  stool 
gets  up  off  it  for  me.  That’s 
the  way  they  are  around  here. 
None  of  them  here  have  asked 
me  for  anything. 

'1  was  so  shook  up  with  it 
all  that  my  son,  Georgia  Boy, 
who  won  £2  million  of  it  took 
me  round  the  corner  to  the 
pub  to  calm  me  down. 

“Georgie  said  to  me:  “Dad, 
we’re  got  a winner’.  The  till 
was  running  until  Sunday 
night  and  we  paid  for  it  There 
was  more  feat  came  out  of  the 
woodwork  that  weekend.” 


In  the  money 


■ There  have  been 
68,539,251  lottery  winners. 
About  60  million  have  won 
the  smallest  prize,  £10. 

■ 140  people  have  become 
lottery  millionaires. 

■ An  estimated  £20  million 
in  prizes  money  has  not 
been  claimed  since  June. 

■ The  total  gambled  is  £3.8 
billion;  £1.7  billion  has 
been  paid  out  in  prizes. 
■Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
adult  population  plays  fee 
lottery  every  week;  80  per 
cent  (35  million  people) 
bought  a ticket  this  week. 

■ The  chance  of  a single 
ticket  winning  the  jackpot 
is  14,000,000-1. 


Woman 
chained 
in  hard 
labour 


Vivek  Chaudhary 


Holloway  women’s 

prison  in  north  London 

was  at  fee  centre  of  a 
new  controversy  last  night  as 
a secretly  filmed  TV  news 
report  showed  a pregnant 
prisoner  being  chained  and 
handcuffed  every  time  she 
moved  away  from  a hospital 
bed,  before  and  after  giving 
birth. 

Anne  Widdecombe,  the 
Home  Office  minister,  ap- 
peared on  Channel  4 televi- 
sion to  defend  the  practice  of 
manacling  pregnant  prison- 
ers. "We  have  had  one  woman 
abscond  when  she  was  fairly 
well  into  her  pregnancy.  She 
went  to  an  antenatal  appoint- 
ment and  jumped  out  of  a first 
floor  window,"  she  said.  “But 
we  have  an  absolute  rule  that 
we  don’t  handcuff  women  or 
restrain  them  while  they  are 
actually  in  childbirth.” 

The  row  broke  after  an  an- 
nouncement that  Janet  King, 
the  governor  of  Holloway, 
where  an  inspection  last 
month  discovered  overzeal- 
ous  security  and  unaccepta- 
bly dirty  conditions,  is  to  be 
transferred. 

The  Channel  4 report  con- 
cerned Annette,  whose  sur- 
name was  not  revealed,  who 
is  serving  two  years  for  theft 
On  Monday  she  arrived  at 
Whittington  hospital,  north 
London,  to  give  birth,  and 
was  kept  in  a side  ward, 
chained  to  fee  bed. 

She  was  later  led  to  fee 
labour  ward  in  chains,  and 
every  time  she  went  for  a 
walk  to  ease  the  pain  or  to  fee 
toilet  the  officers  were  shown 
pulling  out  fee  handcuffe  and 
shackles.  As  she  lay  in  fee 
labour  ward,  the  guards  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  a screen 
and  could  be  heard  chatting. 

Beverley  Beech,  chair  of  the 
Association  for  Improvement 
in  Maternity  Services,  who 
was  with  Annette  during  the 
birth,  said  last  night  it  was  a 
humiliating  experience, 
which  pregnant  prisoners 
across  Britain  have  to  en- 
dure. "For  any  woman  to  give 
birth  successfully  she  needs 
to  feel  secure,  confident  in 
her  attendants  and  un- 
stressed. Annette  was  very 
stressed  by  the  presence  of 
the  guards,”  Ms  Beech  said. 
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Israeli  agents  kill  Hamas  bombing  chief 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


THE  most  hated  man  in 
Israel  was  killed  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  yesterday  — 
executed  by  a tiny  bomb  hid- 
den In  a mobile  telephone. 

Yahya  Ayyash,  known  as 
the  Engineer,  is  said  to  have 
planned  and  organised  the 
killing  of  more  than  70  Israe- 
lis in  a 19-month  spate  of 
suicide  bombings.  He  was 
almost  certainly  murdered  by 
Israeli  mtelligenceagents. 

According  to  Israel  Radio, 
which  broke  the  news, 
Ayyash,  aged  32,  died  in  an 
explosion  in  the  Jabiliya  refu- 
gee camp,  in  the  north  of  the 
territory,  controlled  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
sation’s self-rule  authority. 

Several  hours  after  the 
report  there  was  still  no  con- 
firmation of  fee  death  from 
Palestinian  authorities.  But 
last  night  an  unnamed  secu- 
rity source  told  fee  Reuter 

news  agency  that  Ayyash, 
himself  a maker  bomb-maker, 
had  been  killed  by  a 2oz  explo- 
sive charge  in  a cell-phone. 

Throughout  yesterday 
afternoon,  there  was  no  trace 
of  doubt  in  the  Israeli  radio 
reports  — ■ evidently  based  on 
high-level  briefings.  The 
reports  said  feat  security  offi- 
cials had  already  briefed  Isra- 
el’s prime  minister,  Shimon 
Peres,  on  Ayyash ’s  death. 

In  broadcast  interviews, 
ppiitiriam  and  others  made 
little  attempt  to  dampen  spec- 
ulation that  Israeli  agents  had 
killed  the  Engineer. 

Hamas. ‘the  Islamist  group 
to  which  Ayyash  belonged, 
clearly  believed  the  Israeli 
reports.  In  statements  relayed 
through  mosque  loud- 
speakers, Hamas  blamed  Is- 
rael for  the  killing  and  also 
accused  the  leader.of  the  FLO, 
Yasser  Arafat,  of  letting  Is- 
raeli agents  operate  in  Gaza. 

Later,  in  a leaflet  circulated 
in  Gaza,  the  organiartion’s 
military  wing  warned  of  retri- 
bution- “The  Hamas  brigades 
will  reach  the  hand  which 


Yahya  Ayyash:  Hamas 

master  bomb-maker 

was  behind  this  crime  and 
will  deal  wife  it  as  it  should 
be  dealt  with,”  itsaid. 

Ayyash  was  at  the  top  of  Is- 
rael’s wanted  list  He  has 
been  linked  wife  11  suicide- 
bombing  .missions  between 
April  1994  and  November 
19%,  which  killed  75  people, 
mostly  Israelis.  - 

The  secret  service.  Shin 
Bet  and  its  overseas  counter- 
part, Mossad,  have  murdered 
at  least  four  Islamist  leaders 
in  15  Tnrwifhs  including  the  Is- 
lamic Jihad  leader  Fathi 
Shqaqi,  Kamal  Kheil,  a 
Hamas  activist,  and  Hani 
Abed,  a local  Islamic  Jihad 
leader. 

Moshe  ShahaL  Israel’s  in- 
ternal security  minister,  said 
he  could  not  confirm  the 
death,  but  referred  to  “the 
pin-pointsuccess”. 

Gidon  Ezra,  a former  dep- 
uty head'  of  Shin  Bet.  said  of 
his  ex-colleagues:  “If  they  are 
connected  ' with  this,  which  I 
don’t  know.  I think  we  should 
giro  them  all  our  blessings.” 

Ayyash  has  been  hunted 
since  1092.  Since  he  came  to 
public  attention  in  19M,  he 
has  been  the  devil  Incarnate 
to  many  Israelis,  and  was  a 
cult-hero  to  Palestinians. 


Palestinian  polls,  pao*  5 


You  queued  for  the  bus9  you 
smiled  at  the  check-out 
woman,  you  let  the  caron 
to  the  roundabout  in  front 
of  you.  Nowapparendy 
mild-mannered  peopfeare 
cracking  all  over  the  place. 


Outlook  page 


July 24. 1995;  Suicide-bomber  kills  six  on  a bus  in  Tel  Aviv 


August  21, 1995:  Hamas  kill  five  in  Jerusalem  bus  bomb 


Jannary22,  i995:  Islamic  Jihad  kill  21  at  Belt  Lid  bus  stop 


Yahya  ayyash  was  the 

mastermind  of  a series 
of  attacks  on  Israelis  aimed 
at  scuppering  peace  moves. 
The  following  is  a list  of  fee 
bombings  Ayyash  is  either 
known  or  believed  to  have 
planned: 

□ April  6, 1994:  A bus  blast 
in  the  northern  Israeli 
town  of  Afola  kills  eight 
Israelis  and  a suicide 
bomber.  Hamas  claims 
responsibility. 

□ April  13:  A bus  blast  In  a 
crowded  bus  station  in  the 
Israeli  town  of  Hadera  kills 
five  and  a suicide  bomber. 

□ October  19:  A Hamas 
bomber,  Saleh  Abdel- 
Rahim  al-Souwi,  kills  him- 
self and  22  other  people  on 
an  Israeli  bus  in  Tel  Aviv. 

□ November  11:  A Palestin- 
ian cyclist  from  the  Islamic 
Jihad  movement  kills  him- 
self and  three  Israeli  sol- 
diers at  military  post  near  a 
Jewish  settlement  in  fee 
Gaza  Strip.  Ayyash  was 
thought  to  have  tutored 
Islamic  Jihad  militants  in 
bomb-making. 

□ December  25:  A Palestin- 
ian policeman  who  is  a 
member  of  Hamas  blows 
himself  up  near  a soldiers' 
bus  stop  in  Jerusalem, 
wounding  13  people. 

□ January  22,  1995:  Two 
Islamic  Jihad  suicide 
bombers  kill  21  Israelis,  all 
but  one  of  them  soldiers,  at 
a bus  stop  in  Bert  lid.  cen- 
tral Israel. 

□ April  9:  Islamic  suicide 
bombers  kill  eight  Jews  in 
two  attacks  near  Jewish 
settlements  in  the  Gaza 
Strip,  prompting  a crack- 
down on  militants  by 
Yasser  Arafat. 

□ June  25:  A Palestinian 
donkey-cart  driver  , blows 
himself  up  in  Gaza  near 
Israeli  troops,  and  wounds 
three  soldiers. 

□ July  24:  A Hamas  sui- 
cide-bomber kills  six  people 
on  a bus  in  fee  Tel  Aviv 
suburb  ofRamat  Gan. 

□ August  21;  Five  people 
are  killed  in  fee  Hamas  sui- 
cide bombing  of  a bus  in 
Jerusalem. 

a November  2:  Two  suicide 
car  bombers  blow  them- 
selves up  in  fee  Gaza  Strip, 
wounding  at  least  eight 
Israelis. 


At  only £58  each  to  Dublin, 
you’re  better  off  together. 

Get  the  picture?  Book  two  flights  to  any  of  these  destinations  and  get 
a great  discount.  But  the  offer  ends  on  31st  January.  So  make  it  snappy. 

£115 


PALMA  per  person  from 
PARIS  per  person  from 


£65 


FRANKFURT  per  person  from 


£99 


ZURICH  per  person  from 


£119 


BELFAST  per  person  from 


£54 


BERGEN  per  person  from 


£169 


BRUSSELS  per  person  from 


£65 


AMSTERDAM  per  person  from 


£79 


NICE  per  person  from 


£95 


EDINBURGH  per  person  from 


£57 


GLASGOW  per  person  from 


£57 


PRAGUE  per  person  from 


£155 


Return  fares  from  London  Heathrow. 

British  Midland 


03  4 j - 5 5 4 5 5 4 


Contact  your  local  travel  agent,  call  for  details,  or  book  on  the  interact 
http;//  www.iflyhri  tish  mi  dland.com/ 
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Racing 


Gifford  delivers 
a Gale  warning 


Ken  Oliver  says  the  switch  to  Sandown 
favours  16-1  shot  in  postponed  King  George 


Brief  gale,  at  16-1, 
looks  tremendous 
each-way  value  in 
today’s  King  George1 
VI  Tripleprint  Chase  at 
Sandown. 

Josh  Gifford,  her  trainer, 
rates  the  nine-year-old  the 
best  mare  he  has  trained, 
while  the  switch  to  the  Esher 
track  from  the  cancelled 
meeting  at  Kempton  on  Box- 
ing Day  is  in  her  favour. 

Before  Christmas.  Brief 
Gale  sustained  a minor  injury 
and  the  Findon  trainer 
thought  she  might  need  an- 
other week  to  show  her  best 
The  weather  certainly 
answered  that  requirement 
and  now  the  much  tougher 
Sandown  course  can  bring 
her  stamina  into  play. 

Last  season.  Brief  Gale  took 
well  to  fencing.  She  was  third 
in  her  first  two  races  before 
beating  Kadi  by  half  a length 
in  the  heavy  ground  at  Kemp- 
ton in  February. 

Her  finest  moment  came 
the  following  month  at  the 
Cheltenham  Festival,  where 
she  trounced  a good  field  for 
the  Sun  Alliance  Novice 
Chase,  beating  Harcon  by 
nine  lengths,  with  Bango  an- 
other 15  lengths  away  third. 

She  then  went  to  Ayr  in 
April  but  was  beaten  11 
lengths  by  Misguided  Missile. 
However,  the  firm  ground 
was  completely  against  her 
and  that  effort  is  best 
forgotten. 

During  the  last  few  months 
Brief  Gale  has  really  im- 


pressed Gifford  and  her 
chance  will  improve  with  any 
further  rain. 

Gordon  Richards,  the 
Greystoke  trainer,  will  be 
hoping  the  going  does  not  get 
too  testing  for  One  Man. 

After  failing  to  complete  the 
course  in  his  final  two  races 
last  season.  One  Man 
regained  his  old  sparkle  with  ! 
victories  at  Ayr  and  Haydock, 
where  he  thrashed  Monsieur 
Le  Cure  by  11  lengths. 

With  Richard  Dun  woody  in 
the  saddle.  One  Man  will  taifA 
some  pegging  back,  but  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  only 
one  of  his  11  wins  have  been 
gained  on  a right-band  course 
such  as  Sandown. 

Barton  Bank,  but  for  that 
dreadful  blunder  at  the  final 
fence  in  last  year’s  race, 
would  be  on  a King  George 
hat-trick.  He  is  a class  act,  but 
has  the  habit  of  hurdling  the 
occasional  fence. 

While  David  Nicholson,  his 
trainer,  says  Barton  Bank  is 
the  best  in  the  business,  he  is 
worried  that  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  fences  down  the 
back  straight  might  find  him 
out  He  also  has  a tendency  of 
breaking  blood  vessels  and 
felled  to  win  in  his  five  out- 
ings last  term. 

Nicholson  says  that  his 
gelding  is  in  great  shape  and 
he  did  nothing  wrong  when 
making  a winning  seasonal 
debut  at  Wetherby  in  October 
when,  with  race  conditions  in 
his  favour,  he  beat  Young 
Hustler  by  seven  lengths.  If 


Eskimo  Net  looks  too  hot  for  rivals 

ESKIMO  NEL  (UO)  can  I short-head  to  Chiefs  Son 
get  back  on  the  winning  in  the  valuable  Willi  an 


dget  back  on  the  winning 
trail  by  carrying  top  weight 
to  victory  in  the  Northern 
Handicap  Hurdle  at  Hay- 
dock  today,  writes  Ken 
Oliver. 

John  Spearing’s  mare  has 
made  rapid  progress  this 
season.  After  rattling  up  a 
hat-trick,  she  ran  her  finest 
race  when  going  under  by  a 


short-head  to  Chiefs  Song 
in  the  valuable  William 
Hill  Handicap  at  Sandown 
last  month. 

Easy  Back  (2.00),  who 
made  a winning  start  for 
his  new  trainer,  Nigel  Twis- 
ton-Davies,  when  beating 
The  Frog  Prince  at  New- 
bury In  November,  can  fol- 
low up  in  the  Newton 
Handicap  Chase. 


he  negotiates  the  fences  with- 
out any  serious  mistake.  Bar- 
ton Bank  will  take  all  the 
beating,  but  I do  not  feel  the 
gamble  is  worth  taking.  . 

The  same  applies  to  Master 
Oats.  Last  year's  Gold  Cup 
winner  ran  dismally  at  Chep- 
stow on  his  return  when  he 
was  pulled  up  and  he  is  best 
watched  at  this  stage  of  the 
season. 

Jim  Dreaper  says  that 
Merry  Gale  has  improved 
1412>  since  beating  King  Of 
The  Gales  10  lengths  at  Pun- 
chestown  last  month.  This 

smart  young  chaser  did  not 
see  out  the  three  and  a quar- 
ter mile  trip  when  fourth  to 
Master  Oats  in  the  Gold  Cup 
and  his  stamina  must  be 
questioned. 

Coulton  would  surely  have 
, had  a better  chance  at  Kemp- 
ton for  he.  too,  may  be  want- 
ing In  the  stamina 
department 

Francois  Doumen,  the  bril- 
liant French  trainer  who  has 
won  this  race  three  times, 
adds  intrigue  to  the  contest 
with  both  Val  d'Alene  and 
Algan. 

Algan  was  the  main  bene- 
factor from  Barton  Bank's 
blunder  last  year,  while  Val 
d'Alene  looked  at  home  in  the 
mud  when  beating  Sontbolt 
20  lengths  in  the  Racing  Post 
Chase  last  February. 

Both  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  this  race  and 
there  is  not  much  between 
them. 

Watching  One  Man  fly 
these  fences  should  be  an  ex- 
citing spectacle.  He  will  take 
some  pegging  back,  but  if  he 
Is  to  be  found  out  up  the  San- 
down  hill,  Brief  Gale  (2.30) 
could  be  the  one  to  spoil  the 
grey’s  day. 

Storm  Alert  (12.55),  op- 
posing at  level  weights,  ran  a 
cracking  race  when  beaten 
five  lengths  by  One  Man  in 
the  Tingle  Creek  Chase  over 
Sandown's  two  miles  last 
month  and  looks  the  pick  of 
the  Oriental  Handicap  Chase. 

River  North  (1.55),  a 
smart  performer  on  the  Flat, 
has  impressed  in  his  school- 
ing over  the  jumps.  He  is  as 
low  as  14-1  for  the  Champion 
Hurdle  and  a winning  debut 
is  anticipated. 


*w~  >:0' 


Ready  to  pounce . . . Aidrian  Magtdre  hnc  Turning  Trix  (right)  in  a challenging  position  in  yesterday's  Fred  Withington  Chase  at  Towoester  prank  baivm 

Nicholson  expects  winning  run  from  Trix 

DAVID  NICHOLSON  Is  \ with  a smile  that  indicated  | Turning  Trix  was  always  l get  the  better  of  Bramley  | In  season  on  that  occasion 
hoping  history  he  thought  Turning  Trix  moving  smoothly  for  May  in  the  concluding  excused  her  dismal 
repeats  itself  after  was  well  enough  handi-  Adrian  Maguire  before  hit-  National  Hunt  Flat  Race.  showing. 


David  nicholson  is 
hoping  history 
repeats  itself  after 
Turning  Trix  triumphed  in 
the  Fred  Withington  Memo- 
rial Handicap  Chase  at 
Towcester  yesterday. 

Having  landed  the  event 
with  the  five- times  winner 
Percy  Smollett  12  months 
ago,  the  champion  trainer 
is  imping  Turning  Trix  can 
do  the  same. 

“Percy  Smollett  won  five 
on  the  bounce  for  me  Last 
season,"  said  Nicholson, 


with  a smile  that  indicated 
he  thought  Turning  Trix 
was  well  enough  handi- 
capped to  run  up  a 
sequence. 

“We  were  a bit  worried 
about  the  ground  as  he’d 
run  below  par  on  it  twice 
before,  but  he  was  always 
travelling  and  jumping 
well,”  he  added. 

The  winner  was  having 
his  first  outing  for  the 
stable  after  being  handled 
previously  by  Simon 
Sberwood. 


Turning  Trix  was  always 
moving  smoothly  for 
Adrian  Maguire  before  hit- 
ting the  front  two  out  and 
beating  Court  Melody  by 
five  lengths. 

Rodi  Greene,  rider  of 
third.  Steeple  Jack,  was 
fined  £220  for  returning  31b 
heavier  than  he  weighed 
out 

Nicholson  and  Maguire 
went  on  to  complete  a 
double  when  Boss's  Bank 
ploughed  through  the  stam- 
ina-sapping conditions  to 


get  the  better  of  Bramley 
May  in  the  concluding 
National  Hunt  Flat  Race. 

Jenny  Pitman's  Idiot's 
Lady  overcame  plenty  of 
problems  caused  by  loose 
horses  to  overcome  Sister 
Stephanie  on  her  fencing 
debut  in  the  EBF  Tatter- 
sails  (Ireland)  Mares’  Nov- 
ices’ Chase  Qualifier. 

The  mare  bad  been  a big 
flop  over  hurdles  when 
well  supported  at  Chepstow 
last  time  and  Mark  Pitman 
reckoned  the  fact  she  was 


in  season  on  that  occasion 
excused  her  dismal 
showing. 

Philip  Hobbs  is  eyeing  the 
Supreme  Novices’  Hurdle 
at  Cheltenham  Festival  for 
Crack  On  after  the  improv- 
ing gelding  hacked  up  in 
division  one  of  the  Ash  NH 
Novices’  Hurdle  under  Gra- 
ham McCourt 

Division  two  of  the  race 
went  to  Oban  and  Jason 
Titley,  who  just  got  the  bet- 
ter of  a driving  ftntah  with 
Glitter  Isle. 


Sandown  runners  and  riders  with  TV  form 


||  Haydock  with  form  for  the  televised  events 


OeMp  Good  ta  ML  * Danetae  Mates. 
Spni  la  bmrtseta  aller  boWa  mm  8ai 


1 1 .55  BDNUSPIWfT  LIMITED  HANDICAP  MJRDLEXwi  llOyrt*  C1H1I04 

101  MO-112  ATOURS  (60)  (D)DEtewortti  6-11-10 : 

in  SU310-F  OH  SO  mSXY (60) (B1 D Sswortfl  9-11-4 BP— ody 

103  1226-35  ABSAUJWS  LADY  (43}  (D)  0 BnrOftJl  5-1V1 A P McCoy 

104  4&20U0-  MH£  BOARD  (398)  (CD)  JOkH4-K>-12 JOateraa 

108  1131-14  BMHET  (39)  (DHHF)  R AkeBorat  B-1D-10 A ■■**» 

104  11/441*-  COUJWIHAY (3O7)(CP)j0M6»UH0  - .OMaNes 

TOP  K»afT*Sr  Mows  B,  Binary  7 
Wo  mnwpnei  me* 

BaMa*  5-4  Anas.  2-1  Blimey.  6-1  Oh  Bo Rtofcy.  10-1  KnIp)  Lady.  12-1  CoNer  Bay.  1«-1  Mol*  Board. 


1 2.25  FANHAWNE  JUHHHJi NOVKC  WBBXJE4V0 Mo  110ydmC4^41 

901  15S1P2  OCCAM  HJUBK  (S)  (D)  N TwMQn-OwtOl  11-3 Cl-W 

an  11  008  KMfl  «fl]  (U)N  undersoil  1 1-7 M A RzgaraU 

903  21P  OMOOOIUB  (99)  (D)DNIeMIUo  11-1 — AUopMro 

904  2 BATTLESHIP  BRUCE  (30) (BF)N Calto^W1 11-0  jrraqr 

905  BOLIVAR  R Altai  ml  11-0 — * R»m 

SOS  FANTASTIC  FLEET  MfcaJDoyto  11-0 


12.55  ORIENTAL  HANDICAP  CHASE  So.  C7.2J0 


901  5300-32  STOIHI ALBRT (35) (CD) 0 Nicaotaon  10—11— 10 AMopira 

303  1463-43  THUMBS  UP (91) (D) N Henderson  10-10-13  

909  4i1112-U  IDOH HAMM (91) (0) R Hodges 6-TO-HJ HDtmroB1 

904  21-1111  EASTHORU!  (28]  (D»  t**a  H KnHjm  8-10-0 JFTWty 

909  imS12  CAPTAMKMnm(3S)mPN)CMaiB-1IMl APMeCwj 

TOP  raw  IMS:  San  Atel  9,  Eatfteipe  7 

iM9i  Araad  Thr  Horn  8 10 1 P IHdo  1 T-8 1>  OWorS)  9 no 

loUlofi  5-4  SUim  Alert.  4-1  Thumbs  UP.  3-2  Eirthorpe,  5-1  GtfMn  Khodvc.  6-1  High  Bwon 


1 .25  0M  MMNGSMOWCNCHAMCanaMiarSrUVMM 

401  112SMP  OAHKHOHV  (91)  (CD)  3 DM  11-11-12 ggf.lh»l>l 

409  ED4-1I  MAJOR  HJW8JT (S3)(D| JOAord 7-11-12 PIMr 

403  SM10P-V  FALMOUTH  MV  (44)  S Sberwood  7-11-8  jP*"?* 

404  F3334I  HAWS  A BOHTCAPC1T)M  LiUmaden  7-11-8 

409  4/1P-0P  CLEVER RBMMC (53)  H TmmOWH T-11-4 CUmt U 

409  FUWCHKJH  CALI  R CurW  9-11-1 g.— "» 

407  62/P40-  rti  TOOT  (873)  A Fatter  9-11-4 Jjjg 

408  aiD0-F2MA*T®IHUHrWt  (94)  (BP)  J White  T-11-4 .DMtav 

409  0B33-1R  WH  PICKPOCKET  (24)  LASS  H Kmgtd  8-T1-4 

410  MYWPS  aumoni  LAD  (IS)  (W)TCib«|  7-11-1 MAHtey* 

411  ittOMSSBUMnWSncP^^BallBTB-ll-A JDworoo. 

4ii  en04-«  nwCAIW* (17| (IF) G Baking MI-4 JPMeCjl 

413  604326-  THE  SHY  MORE  (384)  R Lee  7-11-1  PMuteu** 


411  14SQH  

4ii  0104-1!  TlMCAUteUS  (17) (IP) B Raking 8-11-4 jg*6?. 

413  604326-  THE SHY  PADRE  (284)  R Lee  7-K-l PMoUoiWB 

TCP  FOMTOS  Major  Sm8  8,  Ska*  MteraRe  7,MrPfafcm«tal« 

Iimm-1-...1  nwtortBrm 

BeHhu  M IM|0r  Suwon. 7-5 Smpto AH »«**.  5-1  Fubnoudi  Boy, 6-1  M»  PK*2W*»t^ 8-1  SOurtort^ LU. 
14-1  Dark  Hoary. 


80S  11UF-11  ORRMAN  (28)  (B)G  Richards  B-1 1-10 RDwaWMxiy 

am  U2S-930  VAL  I7AUHI  (94)  IP)  P Do  WIMP  6'11-ID —A  tew Anri 

810  5U2-21U  VOWIO IHBTLDI  (21)  (0(D)(0)  NTMtan-OwnwB-1 1-10  -jCBwdr 

811  SC31 12- BHWQAUI  (380)  JQHorI  8-11-6  PMUa 

TOP  roiWTIPSiOMlIaaO,  BarkO.KMtwOrla  T 

1984:  Aim  8 1 1 10  P ChMMr  1fr-1  (F  Doogh^  • raa 

■MtawSMOne  Man.  7-2  Barton  Bart.  9-2  Uasar  Oaft.  5-1  Many  Gaia.  B-1  Val  iTAtanO.  14-1  Algan.  16-1 
CMBan.BNol  GflM.20-1  BortO  Musk. 

fOM  4HBC- BAKTON  OMiKi  won  pm  race  m 1983  and  daar  wlwi  imaanno  ndBf  u l»nal  knea  lui 
yew.  On  nnopeannea  lad  3 cm.  clear  taL  H rOUNQ  HUSTLER  (gti  Obi  rt.  lad  auU  headed  S om.  no 
chance  wflli  mnar.  In  Smnaar  Gnda  2 event  (VMheihySnB.  Od-Fm|. 

BOOK  OF  WHKc  Prcmosrt  in  Gold  Cop  batons  Ihough  unracwl  since  came  from  behind  b lead  2 mL 
scored  by  201  tram  Marlins  Lamp  an  dnebji  debut  1301  December  (Ascot  2rrJB.  Gd|. 

COULIDIkLML  doHongad  when  M l*M  In  Grada  2 awffl  eos  byTravodo  iHmdngdon  2m4S.  Gdl 
MASTHH  (MTS:  SwoaNtal  m last  muon's  CHiNmIom  Ooid  Cm.  Woe  pw  on  reamesraoce  anan 
leader  wa  iiMMn  and  weakened  6 od,  poBad  op  belora  3 out  w race  wan  by  Grange  Brake.  3 ran 
(Cha:W£Dw  3m.  Gd-Sfl). 

mnr  OAJJr  Made  all.  suyed  on  strongly,  b KlR)  Of  TW  Gales  byOa  T-nmner  Grade  1 evert 
[PinehMtown  2n4L  GfrSS} 

ONE  (UK  Soon  in  uudL  led  bolore  lolhiay,  dear  2 ou.  Bated  ttat,  h M0N9EUR  LE  CUBE  (gv  «)  lad  In 
7tb.  auwead  from  2 oat  6y  til  (Haydodi  3m.  Gtfl 

KAL  mum  Boon  m loodt.  7|l  3rd  to  A»  des  Carrel  si  C60.000  Ohasa  »nh  ALGAN  Iras  T2W  around  3S 
tunnel  away  Tn  ol  tz  (AoohM  item  B&L 

YOUNG  HUSTLER:  UacAaradarshc  Hiuder  last  nms  when  W ondl  unseated  nder  3rd  M race  won  by 
ItagukM  UtasBn.  9 tan  I Aactt  3«N,  GOL 

BMW  OAUB  UnrtMd  smea  Iasi  Apnl  when  soon  tn  touch,  outpaced  bon  2 out.  eased  nine.  HI  2nd  to 
Ungiddnd  Ulasda  In  rwnca  even*  (An  Suit  Gd). 


3.00  ANTBONV  NODNAY,  FCim  CAZALNT  HAMHCAP  OUn  3M  51  HOydi  C21^M 

1 10W1I  WHUP0m(38}(CD)UndP«inail13-T2-0 — JIDveorfy 

9 3M10-R  CONmC(ALART»T (99) NGBMae  10-11-7 JARqnU 

3 252PO-4  WVIHS2DE»Or{H)(DJU ftpe  J3-7J-J CSwtB* 

4 OiPP^  StBTOR  ABB8Y  (311  GHoObard  11-10-13 K0w>U(3)  * 

■ BflF-32  FVVBTS  HAP  (38)  (8F)  R Alner  10-10-12 _aWPH».Ut(a) 

8 3QU0-33  SDPnKMTWBH  (49}(D)  Mis  J PmaA  lO-TO-S ANailiro 

7 238S41  0RAI40N BHAJOT (39) N Twaton-Ojnrtes  10-10-a D8Meh(S)  . 

8 1881-F  HHACHBOtNUl (S3) P Mchoflc  10-UM  .APNoCay 

9 1S1R-11  onmWLTAIK  AWAY  (35)  P Hotel  *-flW — PaOir  HaMe 

10  milF-1  SUNT  BAY  (23)  C Brooks  7-HL3 _ OBnrtey 

11  V12-44F  QIHACNKDIA0H(81)N  Twatan-Oerlet  10-10-0 CNawle 

12  F*45-fP  WT0TH8 MD> (38)  JWtMB  12-10-0  ...  PNntenaMa 

13  66200-4  MKAM  DOCD (78)  f Y«nHey  HMO-O PIN* slur 

, 14  13U5W  DOmTHU-THH WU* (33) CEgMton  10-HMI J Mm 

18  PP4.-.111  HIOHPADmctDJFWiaraldlO-lM  _FUn*y(3) 

18  13P-3Z2  IBOOIKJUm BOV (35) R Hoad 8-0-0 -BPevraB 

TOP  TO—  T1FN  nyatle  Hop  A,W»lewT  7,  OwMITwe  Awwy  ■ 
imHWSBwrtMHOCINNimpHiOilOIOiM 

NaHMp  s.1  naisfcm  6-1  Grecr.tui  Tara  Away.  Flyer's  Nag.  7-1  then  Padre.  Grange  Bran.  9-  > Sueonor 
Fmiak.  10-1  Sony  Bey 

pom  OlfBB-vnuSPBlBiSTgaiMByaiB  ctasei.  sood  rfmaoam  'a«  irm  whan  promiwiti  mm  W R 

ooL  UayM  on  Mdi.  wsn  07 1&  Wn  FLYER'S  NAP  tree  20bi.  headway  hallway . every  criance  atgiDsoitar)  2 

cot.  ran  an  mn  MTO  THE  REG  tree  19tt).  Mind  Iron  ®i.  Uilad  nS  wr«n  jcued  uo  brUnr  14UL  9 ran 
iSaMHMMSirdN.Gin. 

■wmmMBOYilWI  enon  reappaanoce  when  prenwnaw  vrtAweakanad  IIKh.  ta>Md  an  irun  T2A. 
(Usance  U$j  a * Loam  in  Unipded  Uiniia.  mdi  SS10N  abbey  ,>«  taiti.  kn  2nd  and  wnh  Gtoa 
OEUrtCar  (Me  tsan.  enued  Man  ftorn  70  enOTM  can.  i nn  (Asset  itJb.  Qai 
SUPBDOH  FtKSHi  Fan  eUcrl  m Heannsy  Ccgnac  tod  Cap  izM  sra  Mien  m tsen.  kb:  van  nth. 
ranad5nu.tt:wnrDirexaU£o'iL3rdai8Anuhera,tAi  14* ;;  CouLK  Ec  BeW  (NewOury  Inar.  Hvyi 
(NUUMS  BRAKE!  Agsino  2 3eLhK5T  man  ttst  WW  ehrn  made  ova  dear  rrom  4 out  won  undo  Dun  yea 
try  distance  trom  BniQuy  Sar.  3 ran  iCheosidw  3n.  Ga-snj 

6MBATWN  AMU  Vi  Prpmsu;  elayng  chaser,  oft  lami  Marl  always  prrmrerl  unU  tod  7 oul  nun 
out  to  win  by  D hen:  General  Hew.  1 ran  [Citopsinw  Jmai.  Gd-Sm 

SUMY  IAYi  Imeovaij  eftjesar.  assrasarva  on  nasjsU'encB  wnw-  Irtd  up.  tod  aarroaclvng  2 WL  dear 
approaching  last,  wdi  ay  Si  non  Corner  Boy  wnn  DONT  tell  THE  Wire  i~v  sar  Mnmd  until  nsuioi 
Boffniay.3>8whBii3satB2euLs«mwsa«Bnad.23>iniflf7iinttitora'.rjw»ein  3mW.  sti 
won  wta  ML  LTjroMd  eraser  e~asaasaa  ngmuglail  wnn  when  ;arp*d  well,  led  Beat  dear  Jstfl. 
ran  on  well  wen  by  Strom  Ur  Raratpn.  6 ran  iHaysodi  4mB.  GA 


1 2UK>  Whafi  Your  Story 
lUOOMnwhi 
\JOO  SmBhTs  Bern) 
IJOMdnoM 


2.00  Easy  Book 
AUMlWu 
3-OS  Awk  Torn 
3-40  Non  Ron 


AITieiiluHtolw  1.08*9;  fined  on  Soft 

Flyiaei  to  biwohwls  W»«r  herw’s  uws  dnm*a  ilwys  >lau«  tortflllH.i»iia>i 

I 2.00  OAR*TAI»O/IOYWSTMUnaUi(DIV0am«CW»afl 

1 2-TSRIl  CHOPWBLL CURTAINS (17) MHEastortay 6-11-U JLWywr 

X 443-15  DAHZM)  HUUB>(3B)  WJentt  5-11-6 K UamNyn 

a 3/-F  ADHBAIS(CAT(aa}M  W Eaeurby  6-11-0  ...  ..... .NDwyar 

4 06-2MH  BRAVE  (93)  TEOnnnauai  6-11-0 P*ean 

5 6-0  GRATE  MB.  (71)  P Beaumont  6-11-0 — R Suppto 

a 068  JUST  ALBERT  (38)  Mil  J Pitmen  6-1 MJ  _H  Ftonwrt 

7 411/5-PP  MAUOKTY FUn/m |40) J QNeUI 7-11-0  AHacha(3) 

■ W2-2ZF  SAIUH (48) P KobM  7-11-0 — PCsAany 

8 OW-ff  I8KATS  VOUR«raHy<«OJ  Odidwtoa/I  MHI J7  l»hnsea(3l 

10  050-38  MSS UtHFUOiir (31) FUuitagh 8-10-fl ...ADetUn 

II  IV535/- FCWIARTC0ITA0G  (888)  Mbs  KWmshouae  6-10-1 WHwuihiaya 

TOP  F0HMTW6  Nhrfa  Tow  Wray  B,  Ch«pwa8  CirtNas  7,  larnlia  6 

BaDHp  7-4  rnarc  Twr  Starr.  B-4  Onpweil  CurWne.  9-5  Samtee.  10-1  Aamnab  Sen.  Bo  Brava.  Naughty 
Future.  11  n—nsL 


12.30  NAHBRFKLD'MP  ROVICES'HIIRDUIGNV  1)4V0  9aa  C3,061 

1 0050-11  GUMU(4B)(D)NTw«un-08vtas6-11-11  _.CU— Wyn 

3 1 CHOBni  BQUBlBIY  (38)  (CO)  A TurnaU  B-11-1D PCartwny 

3 40-  BRAZIL  OR  BUST  (3S3}PIMbMr  5-1 1-4 M Dwyer 

4 IK!  OAMWM  (38)  N Hasdenon  6-11-4 J H Kwe—nti 

5 D OBEY BTORV (90)  A JWBwai  6-11-4 ADobbto 

8 330-4ZP  ICECOLD IN ALEX(38) W Jertd 5-IV4  .... RBatay 

7 32!  NR  COTTOH  SOCKS  (40)  R Frost  B-1 1-4  J Frost 

8 35-fl  PUnEVALUe (28) M W Easffirtly  5-  1J-4 ^Orface* 

8 00-3  RSLUCKIIKH49)(u Broad 6-11-4 HIM 

10  630-Fog  ANABTASU  wanton  (17)  GMDllan  6-10-13  DJHHM 

11  03Q6-U  BOOnUOPIWDUCBl  440)  JEOwardJB- 10-13 FHm 

13  1?-05  C00iBHIlJi(91)D  Mchstson  5-10-13  H Jnhwenw  (3) 

13  42^0  BBSS  BRKXnu.(T1)  Mrs  J PlUlBW  7-10-13 RFtonsnl 

14  14-»  SR.VER  Wnn  (17)  (EF)U  Pipe  5-10-13  0Bwmn(7] 

TOP  FOM  TTPfc  Outoda  8.  Oirawlw  7.  Crvnto  Er/werry  8 

BaWni  1-4  Crown  Eqnarry.  3-1  Gulnda.  *-l  Garmtoi.  6-1  taher  Shied.  8-1  Code  Mill.  10-1  Mr  Cation 
Sochi.  12-1  Rniurtino  14  ranera. 


2.3OllWattWRfl«WT1««^C^3*110l,d,®W8“  J.CBmM- 


£5  IK  noS^^ cSSm j e*wris  J ftu*t 


3-35  HARHNBI N0W6E HANDICAP HORDUC 9m 8f  04,197 

1 00-12  *WH«OC447ntTfS<R(O)NT«lDn-0a*Wf  5-T5-C >Joyww(7] 

9 P2*-1«  OONBIJN (98) P Heitor  5-11-0 JUnuwff) 

1 24U22  KALASADI  (90)  (BP)  Use  J Do/N  &-1V13 SOraraaO) 

4 2F56-44  AB90Urmor«irBUaB(43)C8raoU f-IM OB  siBsy 

■ BW142  NB FOR OMT1  (39) GlttCWlfl-IM  KBM.(3) 

8 444-164  THB  BOBTAIL  POK  (48)  P Kobbs  7-11-6  Jl  Dmub  * 

7 0f-6151g  U0U>WB8BFl  (17)(01(BF)  GBsldag 6-11-6 . JtPIMhy 

8 30-F46  mVUNH0ln0W)(  (91)0  Sherwood  6-1 1-i JOAHto 

I F32.-S,-  WBLSMCOTTAON (783) JGUbrd 5)-11 -4 .PRUe 

10  51  mmo  (23]  5 sow  5-11-4 — ADMww 

11  C4C3M!  CTBDOH  (49)  S Woodman  6-11-4 — — AHapNw 

13  P5FS3  NOW WCfOWW (21) M Sheppard 6-11-2 NPmnB 

19  1P4MUFM (98) OUNGrattom 5-KMD  -HAFbpnM 

14  SHE  LALBIOI  (S)  0 EtoworIB  5-1&-10 — _PHaBafto 

15  ^«5H0N*Ur8tM)(|F)M8taB*h«16-lM  . . JCHBapisr 

« D6^5  9W0(98)3GM*N16-1[La PNdaogfela 

17  533FRWReH0»eE(84HlF)RR9wi5-1M — DOTaNnu 

18  0-31312  NN8CASHTAL(44)(V)DTIeaS-T04 0880(5) 

18  E.23S-5  SFHtHO QXm («) B RV*T 5-TD-S JFTOay 

90  TSrLPIT  CRQSAV MUCUT (53 (Tbal)UPi^ WW  C*wm 

XI  P-S31}?  CLASH  OF  CYtHAU  (43)  (0)J  Moots  7-10-3  WHdhaMd 

29  230-  P1HNP1  AT PQHTpT9)R0^nCivan 6-10-1  APra«4er(l) 

TOP  FOM  TIPS:  Cron's  DwBbU  B,  Swi-s  Qwt-M  7,  CrMtaa  8 
1X8&  Itew  Mm  6 18  4 J S-l  (N  OM  TSna 

banhig:  B-1  Smng  OaartS.  Dias's  DNiflM.  M RPWnd  Brawn,  to-T  Imm.  U-i  AauwW*  Awnqe. 
lfc-1  KtJaudL  Crtdao. 

toMOU**-SWlNaOUARWnFMf»tonto«tmwwimlallD2a*irtau1i^nai2nao(5ririiy«rs. 
Wn  !» &y  Lively  Kit jta, Ascot &>«. OC} 

GOIGBl  JOt  Lei  filh  ucU  «prp»e»tnfl  2 wd.  W ma  bin  whan  cbsafce  2 ad.  30  63r  cMO  Milton  U 
Darinq  KAg  rFaidwtn  2mP.  SC). 

KAIAXAOfc  WeAOecAfld  HnnartN  hot  W «*sd  groaaun  war/  dance  3 0UL  ryWen  and  bm 
sppnadhM  last.  Wel3fi«shera.  tun  nby  TakaU*  BustokmiAtaWa  WB.  Q8A10. 
AHSOUfTarAWRACnweDinnuinotocaclissB  las  tfcne  when  In  touch  toSoUL  »an  mdwnsd,  (a*jd 
cfl  last  ci  < u Ad  The  WaB  (Nswtury  3m.  Gd). 

RWl  FOR  DANTE:  ttn  be  wfflal  bre*tra  tfaNaca  to8,oe  MeN  iW  W headed  2om,  one  pace,  ?nd 

d 7 imnhare.  inn  B ty  Bmanne  Ssy  IHunttogdoa  Jn*.  CU-Stl)- 

Rnramn  noanb  i*ww  plated  tactaBwfla  in  toflLaiwaqd  svsia  w um  rttoftMonruuihon 
tan  J11  ta  Call  Eoonara  [As=u  &bB.  Od). 

CNOKft  W!fl  tetneMt  s*a  M*w  Mm.  m am  son  premuwi  rdoi  nddon  *w  cutocafl 

»B«sadiiijg3euL3n!d7Lni»het*INn2Slottalki/>gTBFIPlurwttsi  Inw.  GOFmj 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  HAYDOCK:  2.35  Hawker 
Hunter.  LENGFIELD:  12.45  Nahrawali.  WARWICK:  12.05 
Vizard:  2.40  Woodrising. 


; 1.00  HEW  YEAR  HANDICAP  CHAV  9a  98,081 

I 1 21P-11F  8Hnm8AIIDnS)(D)(BF)Ui] J PKnanS- 11-10  . ..HPatrart 

a iOf'3-t  un  txxk»  wo  jouji-ii-2  ...  Taunton 

3 1SH5-I  THE FHOOPHMCX (43) (0) N GunhM  6-11-7  . . ,.  ..  .cUwweOyn 

4 P.fWl-  HILL  T1BZ(3H)  (0)4  Btohcp  10-ll-S  JtToty 

6 23-1)15  TOOOOOO  TOM  TWIE  (39)  (0)MHEsc»tT  B-n-4  . L (Tyer 

B S2SVS  TOURBBHPnHCB  (44)  (O)  Mrts  H KtogM  13-11-3  ....  .0  F Ryww  (B) 

7 ajl  14-7  FRONT  UWS  (31)  CO  J OTft  «\  HW H Dwyer 

1 T4I-3U  BOLD  CHOWN (89)  RFraU  W-1B-1T  J Frost 

B 13U!  -!  TAMMOS9 (33) (DlJEil-aiib 0-10-12  Hhlw (31 

10  61W43  HOLWAIX (33) (UflCirtv  10- H«  PMwm* 

TOP  RMH1711|8i  lohton  B«l  8,  Prart  ttoa  T.Ytow  Ptwu  Mm  8 

■attbfi  5-1  Sitwih  Baird  a-iTVifiojPnncs  e-i  Tnugaod  Ta  Bo  Trus.  7-1  Lata  Twfpnn.  Froffl  Una.  6-1 

Toymen  <hnton.  10-t  HB  Tn.  10  m 

POM  mm- SMITH'S  DAIBhOdas-M.  mrslrtBS  la  and  Ittfi.  dose  2nd  whan  tod  nest  in  men  wen  by 
um  a»  TuWaw  (Sandown  ImriOyttl.  Gd-Fm| 

UUUIIIIlIBNiFNr  8 lent  omsr  mi ae dilate  no  tod  hme  whan  chased  landers,  btn  approndung!  OU.  «i 
□r  7 emshan  bin  iSb  in  Tutor  FaUerTowcesier£mn,SII|. 

7MS  moo  MBCR  Sound  saMnnal  drtna  whn  tod  SizL  ntuako  Hb.  Maund  Sul  wandanw  Qra. 
hampered  3 mfl.  awed  on  wnn  WmomECnaaimtoEiayBui!*  itvawfimy  rum.  at) 
■OLlWChuunyuo  ajicn  Uarch  .am  heto  uo  hoadiny  halfway,  itawd  ih  wall  to  toad  ruiMn.  wori  by 
31 9OT  Flaaittecash.  9 ran  iCnedeeham  )m2W.  SH|. 

TD00000T0  EETRUEl  BbDw  66M  Isa  ww  when  piamHim  ueH  weekamd  4 oil.  31 1 ton  ol  5 Milton 
to  UiiVHfcd  UUBde  wuh  FRONT  LINE  lire  5*1  wen  botunu  to  em  When  tolung  (U  U«  (Werner by  3ndD.  Cdl. 
TOORSDI  PMMCSr  Led  to  3rt  and  spam  5»  toBdi  and  14fi  to  iTUt  ene  pace  ruwn.  3 1«i  el  7 to  Duhahaw 
Lodge  jTounkai  3m.  Gd) 

BBC-1 

1.30  HoBTHtftN  HANWCAP  HUHDUI  far  CM63 

1 F-61113  8SKB(0)IBL(3B)(8)J63lurifig  6-TWiO  _ . ...  _ PCnerbwiy 

9 ir-)0»  noamm (39)0) MruHKmBhi  6-11-0  ..  ..  .OFAywwU) 

9 1061-4  ROOBirrLIAtS8)(D)Mrf  tlFtovetoyB-ll-S JNhwi 

4 71ICD-  BURNT  NIP  (90S)  (D)u  Moora  tr  11-3... -Jlwdn 

a 7i»-40FDI/irnfHUmi(X»)(0}jed«anis9-IO-(r X JoAraan  (1) 


,H  IsnOav 

RJobiaenfX) 


8 (Will— 30  AUAD8BI(88)(BF)M  W Eastefby  T-TO-6-  . — — — — _._N  Dwyer  * - 

7 3-01211  THORNTON  GATE  (38)  (CD)  M H Eaetocby  7-10-6 

8 DC5C3-  KHATTR  (294)  (C)  (D)  M Plpa  5-1B-! JBnwa 

8 213VM)  COOL  LUKE (44Q  (D)  G Moore  7-»-0  — -f— 

TOP  FORM  TR>Se  Udrae  IM  8,  HMmtw  Ua  7,  Tho  ratal  OaM  8 

Baotagi  2-1  Eskimo  Nal.  11-4  Thornton  Gale.  4-1  RohMtYUa.6-1  A6acfi»r.«-1  Simula.  Fora*  InUns. 
10-1  Khabr.  g 

PORN  GUm-BSKBK>m:  Improving  hurdl  or.  nm  toefl  invaluable  handicap  tost  time  when  prorTnoenL 
everyduuu  2 oaL  kepi  on  wav  snt  2ad  o(  20  tiusiwra  to  ChtoTl  Song  (Sandowh  2m*.  Gdv 
BOBBITT  IXA:  Fan  eflon  on  raaupMra  nee  when  headway  under  pressure  from?  out  kepi  on.  4th  ol&Mii 
4S  to  Reonamyounan  raandonn  ZmM,  &J| 

niRHT  NR iitoehH  staying  hurdler  tost  torm  (m  m Htodiertqr  and  Cheiawnam  w»  give  in  tho  gromdi. 
Il4i  no  may  bn  on  chart  4de  Ural  Ome  uaL  h 

ratlltni  M LINK  Led  4 out  to  2 niq.  weakened  when  Hundered  lost  toiled  oO  atr  rt  K)  to  CheryTs  tad 
lOwlunlNmimUBd). 

THORmraGAmRapidty  kraacying  lumsoc.  Impreaaiva  tost  tone  whnn  ahnya  goliig  waU.  led!  oul  enm 
* 'mm  Star  Rage,  w®  STWWN  Igv  21»>).  tod  urn#  haadad  2 ou.  anon  Ma  41  fcp.  4 ran  (DoncMW 

ZmB.  uc^Hnj 

BBC-1 


2.00  NEWTON  HANDICAP  CHASE  ta  4f  C8«403 

1 101T13P-  ramoiBMNU  (Z73)  (CO)  M Pipe  19-1L-10 j Lorwar 

3 16W-F6  M0RC3U  (43)  (P)J  Howard  JoWBon  6-io-n  arMtiaim 

3 ANTHAK  EXPRESS  (ss)(D|NHsndeisonl»-iW 1 n ffnnnmli 

4 1CTF6-1  EASY  BUCK(43)(CD)  NTwblon-Davlai  B-70-0 CUMaAaT 

5 41FZ-S4-  XLFAST  (437)  (D)  PlVefidsr  tSIO-O RUboT 

TOP  FOM  UPS:  Ivy  Buck  9,  HmHfeanM  7 

BaHtom  6-4  Easy  BtKh.6-2  Mrann.  6-1  MitosetBiaa,  6-1  Ambak  Esprats.  6-1  EBaaL  , 

FMWOUM- NtMtXHCMA.-  Punw  ep  in  Grand  Nattomi  on  onaJ  sun  torn  mum,  Imm  efton  W Mm 
i^GeWCiwwrtoaDuipacaoSouLsiaygionagainiiwniotiiiiiUnBamrahetorehBLaaWttltoiarOwii 

Mninni  3fiCV,  5r(1 

HOIICB):  Clow  2nd  whoa  tell  5 out  m race  wgn  by  Eowvj  Man  (Ascci2n<Bi,Gdl0reanDesraixe  MadM 

eflornrhs  n;  wnched  tea,  in  iwdHng  mM  3 oul  amuad  29  60)  to  Padre  Mg  (NmcaaSe  2m.  Gd} 
**,I“rtl,los'ta4|ll:l  4n!u,d  THB  5*  12  lo  Dublin  Flyer  m Mwiaaon 

■W  Mlpt  Ahsaw  m Uo».  1M  6 oib.  « TW  Frw  Pr*to  Ito  1»  W««6wy  2m4L  Qdl 
BLnWTiFm  run  voce  toiled  nfr  last  at  4 Bnisnwrs  Henna  Gtomra  M hobOis  age  (Sandown  Smart  10yds, 


2.35  OAMTAIWIWVlCNS’HURMJpwioaaBFCMIM 

1 --"IP  HAWKBHIBINTPl(93HDP)C Eaanen 5-11-8 JAHcCMbv* 

9 622-110  HOODWINKS!  (93)  (Q  <W)  W Jwtt  7-1H  C Um£T 

3 W-  AUCKLAND  CASTU (469)  S Bering  Vi  1-0 an  " 

4 tnOAVOWHAT(17)J07*(il16-r-0.  . ~~RMr5Stn 

8 I-CF  HATCHAH  BOV  (B0)D  N'daiiT  6-1H) N Manna  (3) 

8 »-65  J VT  RIUS  (93)  Lin  J Piiman  6-11-3 

7 Do  BHANAV0OH(9*)uLa3cra6-11-G 'jSltoefc- 

b 5-^M<nTGNor(3i)i(WEinterbyr-f»  rZflOrtw 

10  F44  WAUQHT  (38)  R Fra*  7-IM. ~~JRW 

TOP  FORM  TIP*  iMBham  Bay  B,  M Mm  7,  Hawker  Huolar  8 

unalm.1  VJJolBu"1'1  7-1  Harjiim  Bov . 9-2  Hawter  Uufltor.8-1  K=odwn*er.  Vaiyluiav.  Trespasser . yo 


3.05  OLDHAN  HOVKir  CHASE 2m  C4^78 

l S&: 

T0PP04H*  TMKR  OmtArtow  Chalwiv.  8,  Alto  Tom  7 

OrtMimb-aCumBrun  Cfeiienan.  :-4Pur^ine>  Pjb*  i-7  Ash  Tom.  1*-1  HaMLatn  - -- 


3-40  autcsnnsLD  w Hoincsr  Hti8DUE(Div  a)  a*  ca^ai 

9 Krs^  SriSTiw^rEi  9E2.  a Ha’*!TVr:  7—1 1— IQ JR  Warwul. 

3 “5™^5®^t«)I8F)P  Hcfib*  6-11-4 

3 „ !S“*na80»(2i)U,,jPlLTanB.IM 

4 “6-M  EL  FREUDS  (38)  J Od  b-1  :-4  . 22™* 

l -- 

TO  i3-  SOKW^^IU)  jlSuft  Mt-4  - 

*1  ECO-  BEL PH0WSE(289)P Webber ' Kt- a — — RJalMPMfl) 

19  &OU-0  HAZ*LOALE(5?T(5^T:?^3a  " "5^ 

19  0-5  WOEFUL  LAKE  01)  A J AUdw  5-T0-«'“I  ~ 2 

TOP  FOR*  TlPSj  Ho**  Ruq  8,HxetoQrt«7  ~ ' 


Results 


NEWCASTLE 

1.10  <201  H®8>!  1,  RDEKOLV  KNIOHT, 
B Hording  ift-if.  a,KOIUwniMaas  16-1).  3, 
Fly  ToTbw  w I6-U  13-fl  lav  Wild  Boon  cd 
Tort.  7 ran.  5.  l*  (J  Hekkanei  Tato.  C0.7R 
O 50  C 01  Dual  f-  £32.50.  CSF  £61.44 
1^40(3a  Ch);  1,  MALAWI,  AS  SfflIBi  (5-2 
lav):  2,  lobby.  Bank  (4-1).3,Cm)  WaiaUrar 
125-11  13  ran.  4.3)  lWBotfwlllTolff  Ea.30. 
£1.30.  £1 30.  £68).  Dual  F.  £11  JO.  CSF: 
El2.®Trh».C  10140. 

2.10  <8m  Hdtaji  1 , TOM  NROOIK,  P Car- 
bMTy  16-4  Utv):  S,  B*pwrn«ali  (11-4):  2, 
Nanymwi  jb-lj.  IB  ran.  Nk.  3t  (J  Howard 
John  non)  To«r  C260:  Cl  60,  Cl  El  40 
Dual  P CG.ia  CSF  CSSS  Trio  E8  ia 
1AO  (3mCh)l  1,  FNILEIOM  BUtLDS,  A 
Tharnm  19-7).  2,  KOcxHaan  (15-7),  3, 
Dnwe  Dadsian  (5-ij  2-1  lav  Strang  Duel 
12  ran  IK.  1.  (lilea  Luc mdaVRiifiaall)  Tate: 
Cd3ft  £2.00.  £220.  £1.70.  Dual  F:  E32.60. 
CSF . C35£1  Tr  least  £267.94.  Trio;  £45.20. 

3.10  (tei  IlOyda  ClaSs  1,  FIVE  TO 
OWEN,  P Carbcrry  (5-4).  X,  Mp.rt.wv  a 
(7-1 1:  3,  MnwnftfwMp  (16-1).  4-6  lav  Lord 
Dora!  7 ran  7 75  (C  Thornton  j Tote-  £3  10: 
Cl  70.  El  Ax  Dual  F EBJXL  CSF  EIMO 
3^0  On,  HMsk  1,  A WJE  PLAYER,  J 
Burke  UMi.  2,  Ponrard  (Man  (2&-1).  3, 
CansMto  14-1  lam:  4,  Anrtroa  Ools  (7-1). 
18  ran  3.  2 imts  S BramaB)  Tolo  £10.30: 


0.10.  £530.  £2.00  El.fla  Dual  F.  £125.70 
Trto:££04  BO  CSF  C207  1B.Tr  least  P956.70. 

| OU ADPOTl  £5.40 
PLAOEPOTT  £236.10. 

SOUTHWELL 

1UO  (1m)i  1,  RAMNQ  WALYXBL  Aim 
Oomroa  (11-8);  3,  Hamoai  (6-4  It*):  9. 
Faex  (16-1).  B ran  B.  IS  (D  NtenoH*)  Tow 
£2.70: £1  00. £1.10.  £4  2(L Dual F'El.TD. CSF. 

I a 46.  Trio  £8.0a 

1 JOO  (1in)l1,  KOMUMAITE.  Mrs  M Mof- 
ri*  (T2-1):  2.  Perwonlww  (8-Ul  3,  Kwr- 
inaJui  (7-1).  S-i  fav  Raw  On  Tour.  15  ran. 
Nk.*  IS Bawruig) Tow £11  JO. £2.40, C2-9Q, 
£3.10  DuelF:  C40.70.  CSF:  £10334  Ty *aw 
C67185. 

I UO(1m|i  1,  SPENCIBrS  RSVENON,  Q 
Bardwell  (ovens  For);  9,  LBoa  Nata  (50- 1). 
3,  No  tefamlwalow  (4-1)  6 ran.  1.  1.  (M 
RVanl  Tow  O-W  Cl.  10,  £3.40,1:1.10  DuaiF: 
E38  00  CSF:  £36.28 

3JIO  (Bf)l  1,  WHATMAN'S  NflHflH,  M 
. Wighem  (100-301;  3,  Ftet  MMha  {*-)).  S, 
Utoanoas  (10-1).  3-1  lav  L*Jy  Ed»t  9 
I ran  Nk.  4 (R  Holllmhaadt  Tow.  £J« 
Cim  ci.60.  £1J0.  Dual  F:  SS.80  CBF‘ 

116  55.  TrkrtSt  £1 1fl.sa  TriwOm 
! aaa  dm  47).  1,  MR  MOWARJV.NCar- 
, laiei9-2):AAtawra|5-i):».T*iw«4iart 
I Bra  (TO-il:  4ytaUleli4-il. sj  tow  Rom- 
I horry  Todptna.  16  ran.  4.  1*.  (S  Bowrtftd) 
To»:£5Btttl.70.£l  ID.tzASZiO.RrtlF- 
wsa.  CSF  C29.il.  Tricast  £212-66  TrW 
I ti 290 


U»0  dm  apt  1,  TARTAN  C3X,  R Cdch- 
ranel4-U:3.  Tmtowdcw  Sw^  ns-lL  9, 
*“■* l»>-  M ran  4 3X  iu  BriBatfu 
S2-10  aw<3-  E,,0-  Dual  F- 
C50WCSF.  £54.37  Trio.  £19  70  NR  0» 

S£»MBKS!ai5= 
sas.  gi-ns-sre 
SSl06«®CSt  ““  "MIlES 

flUAMonfsjn 

Pl*OB»OT,t«6  6o 

TOWCESTER 

19JO  (9m  HA):  1.  CRACK  cm  f 

0«7 

Hrt*S) TWO  £4 SO- £ *.7ftcax"  sb ’Suw 
F;C  11340  CSF  £<2.43  M t,S0  Dual 

1 2JO  (Bm  8f  Hh),  i wH,TB»ni™»w 

ssssjjsx sSSS 

£16.30  DuaiF  EB620  C»  £»i 

£83500.  Tru:  OS  40.  1 TrKa=* 

1-30  (2m  ftr  Cb)i  1,  TURMha  Tin  _ . 

MaiRUra  (7-a.  a,  coart  na?r^l  * 


SSK,"*  a’m  ■*  KI"‘|! “S 

f’  WWTI  LADY,  W 

Lto^airjissisrgaiia 
SfiSp Dua1  F:  C1100'  ^ 

I^S^ONAN,  JFTWay  (S-1); 
«>QBtiarMe{B-2|M:  ITtotDD-ii  1* 
JS'y*-*'  WloaH  KnigM)  Totv  C6L90:C2J)n 
cm.  w.3a  Dual fraUT 

TW  CftLX):  NR:  QHOertn  (Ju,'jumta 
Hlflhway.  Wild  WnstYflivl  '""we 

cASlft.  StaM £858  llfrta  l»j£ 

S53ja5awMttt 

r™™  (10*1).  17  ran.  a a «)  MctaMarf 
Tout  £1^  £iaa  E3LO. 
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Mike  Selvey  in  Cape  Town  believes  that,  despite  losing,  Mike  Atherton’s  team  has  made  significant  progress 

England  trapped  in  the  far-off 
land  that  is  forever  defeat 


ANOTHER  defeat  an- 
other series  gone. 
But  it  is  not  all  doom 
amid  the  gloom.  Eng- 
land under  the  stewardship  of 
Mike  Atherton  and  Raymond 
Illingworth  have  become  a 
harder  side  to  beat  Atherton 
was  determined  that  it  should 
be  so  and  by  and  large  hac 
succeeded.  There  is,  of 
course,  a step  to  be  taken  for- 
ward from  that:  they  must 
now  learn  the  art  of  winning. 

In  particular,  England  must 
acquire  the  quality  that  al- 
lows a side  to  win  away  from 
homeJ  Many  believe  that  a 
team  on  tour,  provided  they 
have  the  right  blend  of  indi- 
viduals, ought  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a bonding  thing; 
the  team  ethic.  They  play, 
train,  eat  drink  and  sleep  in 
each  others'  company  for 
three  months  or  more.  In  a 
slick  unit  individual  success 


is  team  success,  failures  and 
disappointments  are  shared 
■just  as  readily. 

A year  ago  Atherton  sat  In 
the  interview  room  at  Perth 
and  opined  that  he  was  nol 
happy  with  the  type  of  indi- 
vidual that  he  had  in  his  side 
in  Australia.  He  was  not  a 
happy  man.  This  time  he  was 
contented  with  the  structure 
of  his  side.  And  yet  — Just  as 
they  have  for  the  past  10  over- 
seas series,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  in  New  Zealand  — 
England  have  foundered 
away  from  home. 

On  paper  England  had  the 
armoury  to  win  the  series 
here  and  to  do  so  convinc- 
ingly. But,  when  it  came  to 
the  crunch,  .England  foun- 
dered and  South  Africa  got 
lucky,  transformed  by  an 
hour  of  batting  mayhem  hum 
a wicketkeeper  and  a 
schoolkid. 


Test  averages 


ENGLAND 

Batting 

JPCraartay 

1 NO  Rue* 
7 2 336 

HS  Avg 
108  6720 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Batting 

1 NO  Runs 
J P Cinrtov  7 2 336 

HS 

KB 

Avg 

6720 

RCRussbB 

13 

4 

520 

1ST  57.77 

RC  Rosmi 

13 

4 

SO 

m 

57.77 

A J Strain 

IB 

2.' 

766 

110  54JE 

A J Siapait 

» 

2 

TS) 

110 

5482 

M A ABmsIdd 

15 

2 

ter 

US'  45.15  , 

UAAteenan 

15 

2 

507 

ur 

45.15 

G P Thorpe 

14 

4 

415 

nr  4150  ! 

G P Thorpe 

14 

4 

415 

wr 

4150 

G A Hick 

14 

2 

456 

U1  38JX  1 

G A Hick 

14 

2 

4SB 

141 

wnn 

DE  Malcolm 

l 

4 

(C 

48*  3120 

D E Ualoikn 

6 

4 

62 

V 

31.00 

DGCmfc 

B 

2 

170 

a r 29.33  1 

DO  Cart 

3 

2 

m 

6T 

29.83 

RR  BHngwth 

H 

2 

112 

57*  7*  m 

RKBHngwelh 

6 

2 

112 

57* 

2660 

RASnWh 

IB 

0 

401 

B0  2506  i 

RAfimim 

16 

0 

401 

M 

2606 

M R Ramprakaeh 

• 

0 

163 

70  22Jpr 

M R Ftaranrateufi 

D 

IBS 

70 

2257 

JERGanlan 

3 

0 

« 

26  1500  1 

J E R Galian 

3 

0 

45 

26 

1600 

U WNUMon 

T 

0 

» 

26  928 

M WaBdmon 

7 
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65 

26 

928 

M C Out 

5 

3 

15 

9 7 JO 

M C Hon 

5 

3 

IS 

750 

ARC  Frew 

7 

2 

36 

15  720 

ARCFraaw 

7 

2 

38 

15 

720 

0 Gough 

6 

0 

42 

26  709 

0 Gough 

6 

0 

42 

26 

74D 

P J Martin 

6 

1 

34 

yr  600 

PJUatlln 

6 

1 

34 

ir 

660 

Bowling 

Oar 

Mdn  Runs  WUsAvc  J 

Bowftng 

Ovr  1 

Mdn  Rum  Wkto  Ava 

P Martin 

105.0 

37 

213 

11  19.81 

S M Pollock 

149.5 

44 

377 

16 

2356 

R Uhnawortn 

905 

27 

187 

9 20.77 

A A Donald 

1715 

45 

407 

19 

2615 

D aCorH 

169.2 

48 

486 

19  2552 

P R Adams 

107.1 

37 

231 

e 

2687 

M WatLInson 

16.0 

3 

99 

2 29.50 

C E EkstBQfi 

660 

25 

66 

3 

2633 

U G (km 

44.4 

ID 

130 

4 32^0 

B M McMillan 

111.3 

30 

2*7 

3 

3a  87 

D E Malcolm 

57.0 

13 

195 

6 32.50 

C R MstihsiK 

31.0 

35 

165 

4 41.25 

A R C Fraser 

66.0 

21 

187 

4 46.75 

B N Schultz 

160 

S 

47 

1 

47.00 

Q A Hide 

454 

5 

irr 

1 117.00 

M WPrmglB 

400 

9 

96 

2 48.00 

J GaUlan 

2.0 

0 

6 

D — 

W J Cron  Jo 

160 

11 

16 

0 

— 

D Gough 

27  0 

4 

112 

0 — 

K H Kama 

60 

2 

2 

0 

— 

Ftamprakaah 

4J> 

0 

19 

0 — 

G Kirslsn 

60 

4 

2 

0 

— 

Atherton,  quite  rightly,  de- 
fends his  decision  to  give  the 
new  ball  to  Devon  Malcolm  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  an  at- 
tempt to  finish  off  the  first 
South  Africa  innings. 

“Well,  we  didn’t  want  to 
take  the  new  ball  against  Pol- 
lock," he  rationalised,  “be- 
cause he'd  carved  us  around  a 
bit  But  Mike  Watkinson  got 
rid  of  him.  so  that  was  okay. 
It  left  us  with  two  tail-enders, 
Donald  and  Adams.  Donald 
had  hung  around  against  the 
medium  pacers,  so  we 
thought  pace.  Besides  which 
Cork  got  rid  of  him  straight 
away  with  the  new  ball  any- 
way, so  that  was  okay  as  weU. 
At  the  other  end  I’d  got  a 
bowler.  Devon,  who  had 
bowled  just  10  overs  in  the 
, day,  was  fresh  and  can  bowl 
quick.  What  do  you  do?" 

What  followed  transformed 
the  day.  match  and  series. 
Had  England  taken  that  last 
wicket  for  next  to  nothing, 
they  would,  with  South  Africa 
in  a psychological  pit  and  bat- 
ting last  in  all  probability 
have  gone  on  to  win  the  game. 
Instead  they  ended  up  in  a sit- 
uation where  they  were  sure 
to  lose. 

It  had  been  a curiously  pon- 
derous series  in  any  case  and 
desperately  difficult  to  judge 
the  merits  of  the  two  sides. 

In  Centurion  — where  the 
rain  first  interfered  — Eng- 
land, for  what  was  to  prove 
the  only  time  in  the  series.  ; 
posted  a sizeable  first-innings  ' 
total  and  were  in  a position  to 
push  South  Africa.  Had  that 
game  been  played  to  a conclu- 
sion. then  who  knows  what 
might  have  followed. 

Against  that  South  Africa 
twice  — at  Wanderers  and 
Port  Elizabeth  — had  games 
there  for  the  taking  on  the 
final  day  and  instead  were 
foiled  by  England  rearguards, 
led  by  Atherton's  remarkable 
effort  in  Johannesburg,  that 


dropped  only  four  wickets. 
The  rain-ruined  match  in 
Durban  was  pretty  evenly 
poised. 

England's  strength  over 
South  Africa  ought  to  have 
been  the  batting.  Instead,  as 
Atherton  pointed  out,  players 
will  return  to  England  know- 
ing they  did  not  pull  their 
weight 

The  captain  is  exonerated 
and  so,  to  some  extent,  is 
Graeme  Hick,  who  made  a 
fine  century  at  Centurion  and 
now  looks  more  like  the  fin- 
ished article.  But  Alec  Stew- 


Players  will 
return  home 
knowing  they 
did  not  pull 
their  weight 


art  has  reverted  to  his  old 
careless  ways.  Graham 
Thorpe  bristled  but  all  too 
often  was  unable  to  find  the 
right  balance  between  aggres- 
sion and  caution,  and  Robin 
Smith  battled  but  never 
totally  convinced.  The  down- 
fall of  Mark  Ramprakash  and 
the  injury  to  John  Crawley 
were  severe  blows. 

Pluses  came  from  the  most 
surprising  quarters.  Jack 
Russell  has  always  been  a 
wicketkeeper  not  quite  able  to 
live  up  to  his  billing  but  in 
this  series  he  has  kept  wicket 
just  about  as  well  as  it  is  poss- 
ible to  do,  culminating  in  a 
display  of  such  mastery  one 
day  in  Port  Elizabeth  that  it 
took  the  breath  away. 

He  claimed  one  world  re- 
cord in  Johannesburg  and  the 
weather  pipped  him  of  a 
series  record  as  well.  His  bat- 
ting was  based  on  the  princi- 


ple of  watching  and  playing 
on  merits,  an  object  lesson 
others  could  have  absorbed. 

Of  die  bowlers,  Dominic 
Cork  was  the  pick  — bustling, 
probing,  big-hearted  and  in- 
fluential. But  the  discovery  of 
the  tour  was  Peter  Martin, 
who  made  the  trip  only  be- 
cause of  injury  to  Richard 
Johnson  and  was  resigned  to 
not  getting  a game.  Instead  he 
bowled  manfoUy.  accurately 
and  swung  the  ball,  forcing 
his  way  in. 

The  South  Africa  perfor- 
mance. in  the  end,  hinged,  on 
Allan  Donald's  pace,  although 
he  disappointed  on  the  slower 
pitches  earlier  in  the  series. 
There  were,  however,  two 
outstanding  fjnrj.c  in  Shaun 
Pollock,  still  raw  but  aggres- 
sive and  competitive,  and 
Paul  Adams,  who  was  a 
revelation. 

But  if  the  bowling  is  in  good 
hands,  then  the  South  Africa 
batting,  generally,  is  woeftiL 
Gary  Kirsten  handled  himself 
well  but  DaryU  Cullman,  de- 
spite a reasonable  series,  al- 
ways looked  vulnerable,  as 
much  to  his  own  excesses  as 
anything.  The  best  player  in 
the  side  remains  Brian  Mc- 
Millan and  it  is  he  whom  Ath- 
erton identifies  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sides. 
McMillan  is  a fine  technician 
with  the  bat  But  he  is  also  a 
penetrative  and  inventive 
fast-medium  bowler  and.  as 
such,  is  a genuine  world-class  | 
all-rounder  of  the  sort  Eng-  j 
land  lack. 

"Give  me  Big  Mac,”  said  I 
Atherton,  "and  we  could  beat 
anyone."  Defeat  or  no  defeat 
he  is  probably  right 
• South  Africa's  victorious 
fifth  Test  squad  were  all 
named  in  the  15  for  the  first 
four  limited-overs  matches 
against  England. 

South  Africa:  Cron)*  leapt).  Kir  alert. 
Hudson.  Culllnan.  Rhodes.  McMillan, 
KalUa.  Richardson.  Snell.  Pollock.  Boje. 
Symcox.  Matthews.  Donald.  Adams. 
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Last  stand Mike  Atherton  watches  Cronje  take  the  honours  mike  hutchmgs 


Kings  for  the  day  can  never  claim  to  be  rulers  of  the  world 
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Matthew  Engel  argues  that  only  an  international  fixture  list 
of  Tests  can  determine  who  are  the  proper  champions 


ON  .March  17  crick- 
et’s World  Cup 
final  will  take 
place  in  Lahore, 
The  biased,  the  simple- 
minded  and  those  who  be- 
lieve what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers  will  immedi- 
ately proclaim  the  winners 
as  world  champions,  and 
it  will  be  complete 
poppycock. 

There  is  no  comparison 
with  the  equivalents  in  soc- 
cer, rugby  or  anything  else 
because  the  tournament  in- 
volves not  the  pinnacle  of 
the  game  but  a debased  ver- 
sion of  it:  that  is,  one-day 
cricket.  The  particular  for- 
mat of  this  year’s  competi- 
tion means  the  winners 


will  be  even  less  convincing 
champions. 

A dozen  teams  — the  nine 
Test-playing  countries  plus 
Holland,  Kenya  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  — 
will  rattle  round  the  sub- 
continent for  almost  a 
month  for  the  sole  purpose, 
almost  certainly,  of  reduc- 
ing the  nine  to  eight  before 
the  quarter-finals.  The 
tournament  proper  will  be 
over  in  a week.  Oh  their 
day,  any  one  of  the  nine  — 
even  Zimbabwe,  come  to 
that,  even  England  — can 
beat  any  of  the  others,  so  it 
will  prove  absolutely 
nothing. 

For  years  various  people 
have  wondered  about  the 


feasibility  of  a real  World 
Championship  that  would 
truly  gauge  the  difference 
between  the  teams  in  the 
cricket  that  means  some- 
thing — Test  cricket.  The 
question  has  been  given  im- 
petus by  South  Africa’s 
return  from  the  global  sin- 
bin  and  has  assumed 
greater  prominence  since 
Australia’s  victory  over 
West  Indies  a year  ago, 
which  made  them,  by  con- 
sensus, unofficial  world 
champions. 

It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  get  everyone  together  In 
one  place  for  a Test  tourna- 
ment- (It  was  tried  in  1912, 
when  only  England,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa 


counted,  and  it  was  a hor- 
rid flop  then.)  Last  year 
Wisden  came  up  with  a 
plan  to  get  ronnd  the 
problems. 

All  that  would  be 
required  is  minor  adjust- 
ments to  the  international 
fixture  list  so  that  each  of 
the  nine  countries  plays  the 
others  in  at  least  one  Test 
both  home  and  away  over  a 
given  period,  either  four  or 
five  years.  They  are  edging 
towards  this  anyway. 

Teams  would  then  score 
points  on  the  simplest  poss- 
ible basis:  two  points  for 
winning  a series,  one  for 
drawing,  nothing  for 
losing. 

The  championship  would 
bring  in  massive  sponsor- 
ship. at  almost  zero  cost.  It 
would  not  even  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  four  or  five 
years  for  a winner.  Once 


the  event  had  been  through 
one  cycle,  whoever  was  top 
of  the  table  could  be 
regarded  as  champions. 
EaCb  time'  a series  was 
played,  it  would  replace  the 
equivalent  series  from  the 
previous  cycle. 

The  International  Cricket 
Council  greeted  this  pro- 
posal with  the  dynamism 
for  which  it  Is  famous: 
nothing  happened.  How- 
ever, the  idea  has  been 
taken  up  enthusiastically 
within  the  game.  There  are 
some  alternative  scoring 
systems,  including  some- 
thing for  Senior  Wranglers 
in  The  Independent  involv- 
ing bonus  points,  decimal 
places  and  Lord’s  knows 
what.  This  one  is  very 
simple. 

The  table  that  appears 
here  has  one  flaw.  Not 
every  country  has  played 


everyone  else:  for  instance, 
neither  England  nor  Aus- 
tralia have  met  Zimbabwe 
at  all;  West  Indies  have  not 
yet  played  a Test  in  South 
Africa  and  they  have  not 
had  a home  game  against 
Sri  Lanka. 

And  some  series  have  not 
been  played  for  an  awfully 
long  time.  India-Pakistan 
Tests  have  been  given  up  as 
a bad-tempered  dead  loss 
for  the  past  six  years;  Eng- 
land have  not  been  to  Paki- 
stan since  Staakoor  Rana 
and  Australia  have  not 
been  to  India  since  1986-87. 
It  would  be  a bit  daft  in- 
cluding those  matches,  so 
an  artificial  cut-off  date  of 
the  English  season  1990  has 
been  imposed. 

Since  then  each  team 
COUlfl  have  had  a mMriinnm 

of  16  home  and  away  series 
(or  one-ofib)  against  the 


others,  giving  a potential 
32  points  each.  No  one  has 
played  everyone  else,  so  it 
has  been  necessary  to  add 
in  one  lot  of  damned  dots. 

What  emerges  is  some- 
thing rather  surprising. 
Even  before  this  week 
South  Africa  would  have 
been  ahead  of  Australia. 
Apart  from  their  very  first 
Test  after  isolation,  when 
they  lost  in  Bridgetown 
after  All  Bacfaer  had  issued 
a victory  statement,  the 
South  Africans  have  not 
lost  a series  to  anyone. 

World  champions,  then. 
Sort  of,  unofficially,  maybe 
— if  the  countries  rounded 
off  the  fixture  list.  True,  a 
couple  of  hastily  arranged 
Australia-Zimbabwe  series 
might  alter  things,  as  might 
a South  Africa  trip  to  Paki- 
stan, but  they  have  not 
played  at  home  to  Sri 


Lanka  either.  One  has  to  go 
on  what  evidence  there  is. 

England?  WeU.  this  table 
shows  they  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  Sri  Lanka,  who 
were  considered  unworthy 
of  even  a solitary  Test 
match  during  our  summer. 
The  figures  cannot  lie  (un- 
less, of  course,  the  maths 
has  gone  wrong,  but  It  has 


been  checked). 

Av 

P 

Pis 

Pis 

1 South  AInca 

11 

17 

1.55 

2 Australia 

13 

19 

1.46 

3 West  Indies 

10 

14 

1.40 

4 Pakistan 

12 

15 

1.25 

5 India 

17. 

13 

1.18 

6=  England 

13 

10 

0.76 

6=  Srl  Lanka 

13 

10 

0.76 

6=  New  Zealand 

14 

4 

0.29 

8=  Zimbabwe 

7 

2 

0.29 

• Includes  currant  series  between 
Australia  and  Sri  Lanka,  which  Aus- 
tralia have  already  won. 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  card 


n.15  TMdt  As  HiUW 
12A9T*»nAi 
1.13  Optra  Bun 


auto  Hold  Of  VMon 


12. 


M 

11 

12 

IS 

W 

1M 


1 5 SUUBSU  HANDICAP  (H*  0 N CSy43« 

maw-  msKJETimiQs  iib)  (CO)J  uooro  5-vro 

smn-  DBUIt»{a8)D  Haydn  Junta  3-V1D 
003350-  SUWWlZ(*7)tD»“Ha*jii-Sta  fr 

. S3&-  AWASH*  (10)  MW  G KsHewy  4-9-7 

moo*-  twc*  as  thoms  (ist?  to  n tk»pk 

01535-2  rom'«UKJX(2)(C)R0^5^  -r 
D40012-  MYJOUCA  (CO)  J CDnooghoB  6-V1  . 


(5)2 


OOOC1 0- CLASSIC  PtTri  17)  C Horean  4-9-1 
OTDD324-  VLADIVOSTOK  (97)  B Da  Naan  6-9-0 
300943-  nsaca  RUDOLF  (ISO)  (Q)  Mia  NMscs«teil4-«-lS 


504400- 


I BADER  (1B)S  Motor  4-B-11 


640020-  nntYK)(nsnD>s(2a)acatnpiije4-«-tT 

556000-  MU  ARISTOCRAT  C28J0J)  R HoWlshaad  5-3-10 

nrti  Rot  bM  a.  Awrito  T.  ThM  As  tuhm  a 

M4UIT5SM414-1  (J  OTIluiyhm)  Ilia 

7-a fliiyh.  4-1  mfnfc.  Fort Itnflx. 6-1  VtKBveginK. 7-lThlCT  A« TMaW. 0-1  Pitnoe ftlQpn.il 


1 2.45  sawnnwAPimmcsv  clabbnq  stakes  mw  c**« 

MWO-  DUVW  CM)  J HW10  VV8 


1 

2 

4 

5 

a 

1 

a 

10 


U320D-  NAHHAWAU  (20)  A HHmUB  5 

MAW-1  TARTAN  OH(1)U  BnSaft  £44 
- T(B4)BPeartM  4-3-2 


jCCawsr  (7)9 


0532S3-  JUST  MAM.  RIU  (18)JBfWB«  4-3-9 


«-  TAMANDU(NQC  James  W12 
001400-  UYJiainor(4ii  b UwRiWt. 

0-  *MCRSDI,n«*IW(Bai)A1MwWI*eS' 

(HOW-  CAKHAROE RUH (23) TOT  NaugWR] 4-3-8 

004646-  JORanm  RDDU  (100)  omiana  4-7-U 


II  550000-  1A  BOSSETTE  (IS)  R toflram  4-7-13 


TOR  POM  TB*:  Itatae  Baa  8,  Dhm  7,  fity  FhuUo*  6 

IMS,  Sta^rttlBoaBar  5 B6  D T*4l» 3-4 (TO NHO) 3 ISO  _ n . . 

— r-r  3-1  Tartan  Gem.  3-9  jun-MbiwAImi.  6-1  B ho.  Onton.  7-1  EH-  nwffinL  3- 

TanaKto.  Jobber's  RdOe. 


Express  ready  for  Ladbroke 


ESS  GIFT  is  on  target 
he  Ladbroke  Hurdle 
irdstown  next  Satur- 
r a satisfactory  wprk- 
tewcastle  racecourse 


SAND0WN 

HAYD0CKI 

WARWICK 

IUNGEIEU 

irishM 


iT 

m 

m 

K 

j® 

r 

m 

Mary  Reveley’s  gelding, 
who  was  ridden  by  Peter  Nt 
ven,  completed  two  miles  of 
the  course  and  jumped  the 
last  two  hurdles  In  company 
with  Sweet  Mignonette. 

“He  absolutely  pinged  the 
hurdles  and  we  are  delighted 
with  the  gallop,"  said  Horace 
Young,  who  owns  the  gelding- 
Express  Gift,  who  Is  8-1  for 
the  big  Irish  race,  has  been  on 
the  sidelines  since  finishing 
second  at-  Cheltenham  in 
November.  • . ^ 

' “We  had  been  hoping  to  go 
for  one  of  the  Sport  tf  Ktags 
races  but  he's  been  tad  off  be- 
cause he  got  a anaU  cut  co-a 
lfle  at  Cheltenham,  added 
yKb*  TW  been  difficult  to 
eet  him  spot  on  at  home  be- 

STSrS  mo*  ft- 

nut  him  right. 


1.1  5 DAFKKB.  HANDICAP  1m  41 CVB1 

052542-  nmiOT  (40)  (CD)  R Antatrang  5-1341 


2 42SS1QP-  *0CH  SONUfT  AFTER  (470)  (DlKBrnW  7-3-12 
A 2JS244-  MNCK  DAN&Q(4t)  (CD)  Q Murray  SvKUi  5-3-11 

4 .214111-  OP2RA  BUFF  (42)  (CD)  Wsa  B Kaflensy  5-3-10 

5 200559-  WAMIJPQJ.  197)  (C)  CD)  ULMoora  6-6-5 

6 002291/-  CASPIAN  BCLIMA  (934)  (CO)  S KlNgM  3-3-12 

1 500036-  am  MOMIM  HOLT  (2)0  (CIHO-Sutthwi  7-3-11 

0 2E0301- PflBBBI  CANOE  CWJ  TO  TO  0 Haydn  Jana*  VVU A 

0 241501-  WET  PATCH  (IS)  (Q  R Hannon  4-6-8 « 


TArtMyfTJB 


10  000011-  BAUYNAIOBIY  (31)  (Cty  R AtaturM  4-8-3  — 

TOR  RM  UPSe  Brnflaat  8,  Open  Ml  7,  Pramlar  Dmb*  • 

... .» f « 

— » «t  11-4  Optra  Bun.  9-Z  Premier  Daaco.  5-1  Banflast,  11-9  Batynokaffr.  6-1  Hei  Palc/i,  8-1  ifcefi 
Sougtt  AfeK,  10-1  Caapftn  Betoga-  unman. 


1>45  wxnt  handicap  aro  5f  aa^H 

1 34EB11-  KHWALIIAIl  (10)  (£)  (D)  T Barrno  8-10  . 

I OMIBD-  OHDtlLY  AMURIWNfM)  J UpaoaT-lZ 
a 640139- OJUMNOJACR  (IB)  (CD)  JOrtlgarT-IO  . 
4 300*43-  MMNQlON  (IB)  W MlAr  7-10  J 


I TIWi  Kiyrtal  Mb  8,  Daodag  Jaafe  7 
1 SWt  SMMHM  BMW  3 a 12  L Man  2-1  (0  Maaia)  6 na 
Mftqpa-1  unptaglCA.  3-4  Kfyittl  Ma*,  5-2  Dancfeio  Jack.  5-i  QnoaQy  Afparalan. 


AUCTION  MAHMH  STAKES  BVO  1«n  St  CLOU 


2,1 5 cowslwi 
1 02SU20-  BATH  KNmrT  (22)  O drench  DM  8-0 


2 30030  KTBOIIX  W V CWmnco  S-0  __ 

S 0603-  CUKAPDCAIL (1*4) WMalr  3-9  . 
HWMUDHTB  D Mama  64 


3-  BfiWBAra(U)LMJHuttmgdonE 
S34-9.ROBSOOU(4)PKaliavayO-9  — 


TW  PORN  TPS:  hM  OaM  9,  Ratt  KU**  7 

IHSi  Rartaa  m Boy  3 9 0 ■ Hmar  M (B  Mantay)  B rea 

Bavfaf  5-4  POHHI  Gold.  3-1  BMP  Krt(W.7-2HT»  Band.  3-1  HtVftghfe.  14-1  Cupte  Focal.SIM  Mkto 


2.45  BLUBBI.  HANDICAP  (Hi  V BT  C2/BM 
I S5flS3-  ACTOR  MANOR  (fSQI  fl  Hannon  4-13-3 


313003-  TYRIAN  PURPLE  (23)  (CO)  TMagMon  B-B-M 

001400-  MMRLAO  0003  (22)  * HwmaM  4-B-W 

000302-  AMKU  MB  (2S)  (G)(0)  A Moon  7-8-8 

KXJ5S3-  ROCKY  TWO  (31)  Pttr 


IS  3C0045-  WVAWA  (23)  R Hoad  4-6-7 
11  filSHW-  FALLAL  (47)  KMcANliN  4-8-4 


13S24- SHAW  ■»  CTO  (TO  HFknnr  8-34 

6KMJ60-  AL  JMAATI(2S)  (CD)  fl  Q’Suffiwi  fl-9-1  . 
060400- AXSnMMNT(Z>)  (COD  JLMg«-B-0  _ 

020D63-  HAL1RRT  fW  P Burgosw  T-3-12  


O) 
T 

-TAfWarT0 11+ 
J Caoferaaa  10 
.Canty  Monk  12 
JOftal* 

JO  Mm*  BA 
.JWaaearO* 

— T Raid  (7)  8 

rm 


12  000006-  aumeoauuuiignc3Mft^-v. 


3 

1* 

2- 


■V  8,  Hadw  Tfta  T,  RaAafl  8 
IMSzMyWftaV  T 3 MhW  1«-t  tfOtlinniliaO  11  «■ 

n vi  ApoBo  Rad.  4-1  Mon  Itanar . 5-1  HMBaiL  VI  Efearp  Iran.  7-1  Rody  Too . Kurond  Banfllo. 

tw  Suwlea  HiMna. 


3JZO  ouwaiaeAU-BiuTHBi  num  HAMDKAP  nca,iaa 

1 42s)123-  CRVSTAl-IS*lMTS(250(C)(D)RO,Sa»»sii  VIM ^MnT 

z -0B03S1-  WNBA  STORM  (22)  (CO)  D SranM  Dw*  B-M1 — JWfann* 

3 43220V  fWBOF«SI(NI(22)(CO)WJol«tOR6-B-10 — J V«anr?* 

- flflOMI-  HA«[2fi)(D)M  BrttBfc  33-10 ?SCSS!? 

(16)  (C)  J Moore  0-0-9 — ...  — — AwOlaaalE 


Q20563-  PATSY  ( 

0UCC3O-  MOOOTOOm  M«Q  MBwy  4^-7 
team-  arrae  savoy  (H)TBarroo  w-r 


S 008002-  ■AB>WaU»«Ca)(M*UHN1lltftilBy3V6 

9 100013-  TUWAMALA  (23)  (CO)  3 inRnn  5-3-3 

10  O4460V*»«TA*fi™><«aPHUlM4-B-a 

11  64835-3  OVRUtADi*(«)  (CO)  K Iwy  8*-1  _ 

12  000BB-(WRRIINAR1MCBO(CO»D  Haydn  Jones  B+W 
IS  OROM)- NY  BONUS  (1B)0Coa<yowVV« 


JM(7)I 
_nataartap  Hart 


(7)11* 


14  OaOOOVaWYBWOOmAWtCTmRHowsS-IW 

15  04G5SC-  WOOUniSrONi  HAILCBO  D Murray  ta3h  4-3-1 

TOR  HDtRITSWft  OftaS  Nntl>S,llifc1MN  Ir  non  T,  Reid  OlYW^a 
1996«R«|nrin  3 7 13 L CLannat  14-1  (KBPianN|lnn  HhhhQBW 


-OBtSffilO* 


Swaaaay  [7) 
12 


-1  Dona  UNM  5-1  SUN,  U-aftMsi  Grtnaa.  vi  HanU  sunn  .7-1  FWd  01  Vtaion.  iS-SUald 
lftrtssra*.  3-1  Hac>  7m.  iSnmmn. 


Warwick  runners  and  riders 


1L05  Born  To  Bo  WM 
19LBS  Bprloa  »a»n* 

1J»S  JIbbor  Ibo  tObbor 
1JSS  Mntaat  Troat 


Ootaai  (tad  M aoft.  * Dtaata  bOntm. 

12.05  (NASnaBJUUSMU! nones miKU (Ob Q4YOS 


>92,810 


10 

11 

IS 


(SO)  IV  MUr  11-6 


i Alston  11-0 

UF  BOURDOfefEH  (37)  WJOOkS  11-fl 

DCYBUR  D BoiDoHo  1V0 

C2  M OOOO  fat™  j Quinn  1VO  

MOMINMIT  J KHiQ  11-0 

OS  MHtSUN0OIK)(f6}fl  Uefio,  11-0 

00  THRBE1HUDDAYS(80)TTub  11-0 

0 YBRPS  tOWA  (30)  PAibottaot  11-3 

I T Wall  ii-o 


(8) 


. QUptao 

JiParrM 


2 BSUA  8RD0NA  (39)  Lady  Hamas  B-3 

F BOW  TQ  BZ  WHJ>  (44)  M Pros  10-9 

oorortHSKUEMEUilayio-O 

0 SAimNLCtT)  M(l  P Sly  10-0 


_LA*4M4(B) 


-SKaioM 


13 

14 

19  TUmLHUnEWUlBUnlVB 

TOR  FOW  TIPSiBWa  Mo  B,  OraawBMo  1,  Ben  To  Ba  «d  B 

BaWngi  V2  BotnToBa  Kid.  4-1  G>sanpBii.  Bella  Sodonn.6-1  InQoad  FMtn.7-1  NKSin  Dure.  1V1 
Daynlv,  13-1  MownUM.  IS  Iiminu 


1 2.35  swMotaoiG  uanckar  wnuia  cm** 


i JAY  (S)  (D)  R S&onga  6-iz-o  — 


4113-34  MONIirrOFQLOHY  (AS)  £B)  D Gflndolto  6-11-10 


3 5-21232  MUWUOfSt)  (D)G  Baidlno  V1I-7 

4 411934  WWOWARDAMOH  (M)  (D>(BF)K  BurU  W-11-5 

5 1446-22  MOBSTOCX  (E>)  (D)  P Hodgsg  &-1  V-S  .. 

9 13-2  BAOIB(BB)(D)  P UtMna  V11-0 

T 221216  MOST  BQUAL  (19)  (IN  M Pipe  8-10-12 

B 21P-PP6  LACKEWARA  (14)  (D)  MM  H KnlgM  V10-11 
t 4012-BS  KHO«CinSS(29)(D>AJWUK>a7-B>-10  — 

10  JW-405  SAMT  C1BL  (35)  (D)  F JnrtUn  &-10-9 


Jfc  J CMWy  (7) 


11  062T-B1  aRmH0aADIT(3*)Mtai  C Hjrtar7-HM 

19 
13 


rsiasu-  BBOWMOG  mu  (BM)(D)08l»raaaa  11-13-4 
0412-43  JOtVMA  (97)  M McCormack  5-10-4 


14  0-95  ROYAL  ONHSON  (91)  U Honmaad  VIVO  . 


TOP  FORM  IB*:  Mori***  B, 


7,  R*4jR>  6 


(9) 


Batty p 7-2  Uonlock.  VI  (Mb.  13-2  PampUKi.  7-1  WMoard  Ailom,  Boring  Sain  vi  Tana  Jay  mom 
BMI.  H>m 


1 .05  BtantM  mu.  howcb  chase (onr  q a 
1 22024-3  OMHAY  (92)  J Hag  7-1 M 


■BMiOptt  atjars 


9 2CTW-3  CASna  COURT  (49)  N Gnatoa  6-11-4  — 

3 2256-25  FOOLS  SMUMQ(B3)  G Baldhig  6-1 V-* 

4 /30«IWJOflnDnBW(*S)ATini8lV11-4 

5 F ITALIAN  MAH  (39)  C CMHas-Jonee  B-TM 


JBCDfM 


9 B5ivy  JMBR  JIBINJBB6Bll*3)MwJPIDn6n7-1F-4 
7 4wss-4  poo8SWooe(S9)ja»udVii-i 
B 1M06-5  SnWMOlMHT (36) (W)DMduNon 7-11-4  _ 
9 P WAWUTS  SPORT*  £29)  PHoW»  7-11-4  


T(9  F0MT1PSiSMdB|IJ^ISlFBanKoM7 

latttw  7-4  J00U  Vn  KUttf.  7-2  Capenwisy , 5-1  EEwidirea,  VI  Pools  Errand , 7-1  SMaftn  ught  vi 

Peart  fflxrl,  Warmr's  Sports.  n 


1.35  BAR KANDttAR CHASE fto 41  llOpkCS.SIS 
1 T33VB-U  ITS  NBARLY  TMI  (SB)  (C)  Ut»  H KalglK  IV11-Q 


OSS3U  ■UTUAlTBUSTnnmWnPHobto  1MV13 

63BW-P  BTAU  BAMLLAStl  (38)  P Mcholle  V11-13 

2/40-422  SOW! DAY300N (199) (IN (Bn MBreMoeL  11-11-3 
21PP4-F  HIM  IIMW  LfcNCABTm  (96)  UGft&l  12-11-6 

10151  mmmamBum  vn-3 


1(7) 

-®Tai M9(3) 
-JIMNalT) 
-QCreoatn 


r iwm  R1  ryo  j-i  r-w  — 

8 ILW/U-F  TWO  STEP  RHYTHM  (24)  (D)  J McCor™xtm2-n-2 
• M1F75  CTDPTIBJ  WALLS!  (38)  (D)  F Marptiy  7-1 W 

10  222-4P2  FORMS!  BOY  (17)  RHadgen  11-1 Ml  

11  7401 B NAQSOOD  (U2)  (D)  J kJUSna  11-10-13 


JDM 


19  23-Mlfl  conn  DncyntUVALCM)  Q 'Jjklng  6-ffl-ll JCKfanl 

13  245-12F  SHAHRPWFOnHR (32) OF) KBday 7-13-7 ATWnaa 

14  na w*  irruiKBrMmjaitatiVMM’ • Mmaqq 

j-v- W IflTTUMuaiMIMI/m  BrPPlirBlW'"  ' ““  * - 


JPPifetanl 


IS  OL'-m  OTTlNaa(1«)(D)DfPPriM6nl15-1(W 

IS  raxn-0  STORMT  PCTRQ.  (17)  {0)  P Walarn  MW 

17  64nWU-TBR*Rim(4a«89tan«ifldV1M -QUptao 

IB  6twK*- CUWH  AMINO (993)  J Hasty 8-1D-0  — T RBtak 

TORFOWni'SiBPioaOaySpaBB.P'—taRftnllMT,  MWadTWtta 

Battogi  7-2  Fails  Fiatnoa,  V2  DtMftfl*.  VI  Some  Day  Saw.  Uuuai  Tran  7-1  ftnader  Boy,  VI  Staip 
Prrtaraer.  Slop  Tht>  WsPa1.  IBioiom. 


2.1 0 BURTON  HttJ.  NOnca  CHASE  (Na  3}  7m  M 1 lOyfti  (4^79 

1 F AHVS  BOY  (M)  Mia  H PBnoB  MW RDnfe 

9 VW-SF  BARTON  9AKTA  (91)  S Broofcebaw  7-6V4 J Rafitni 

3 394PP0/-  KASHAN(SC1)PH4yiraitl  3-TM SHcHeN 

4 1E0V12  NAItncn LAD (3S)<BF)MreJPainai> 7-11-4 WHintan 

9 F4/3U3-P  PLA7HQ TRUANT (53) D GamtoVo B-1M  JJLaaty 

B 00-1355  SAME DIFPBHSNCK (SI)  A JMVUVn-4 — ALatnacb 

7 OVJO  STEYSUHYCQRDtolul  fl-11-4  JltanpiCBi 

B 03410-5  WHEIB»W1UJi(1T)NlwlslN>Omia9  7-11-4 JtaBMnwB 

9 FTT-U2S  WITH HIPtllinV (93) PMctoSe 7-11-4 JtBtWgwaCar 

TOP  FORM  TlFSi  Wtt  haptaOy  V Ptaytao  Tw«  7,  Bartao  Santa  6 

BatHeg:  4-6NaUtien  Lad.  Vi  Banon  Santa.  VI  Run  Impunity.  1V1  Bley  Suny.  '*-!  Playing  Truant.  20-1 

IMwro'jWUlta.  AmyaBoy.  !«•* 


2.40  UEASOWBI  HOVtesaWDUi  (Dft  9J  4Y0  SB  (%B10 

f IICT  NOODBHWa/TOHOHBFJCEgeitm  n-7 ASSnUt* 

9 120  V0UWTEBI  (49)  (0)  R 0 Sullivan  1 1-6 R Coast 

3 BOLJ) CHARUE S MeUor  11-0 MHam 

II  CALL  HE  RASH  (7B)  Mrs  P Sly  11-0 -S 


OCHHA  HAIL  (IB)  K Bauer  11-0 -TJHiarptyO) 

P HALULUmTHECSB) PIVKheiB  11-0 9FM(S) 

RF  HEATHY  ARDS  BOCK  (Ml  R HoUmBhead  11-0 J6«Hm1Ib(7) 

mOHLY CHAawra  W UUr  IVB _M  KcOanM 

0 HDICAT0R(31) J Oultfl  11-3 OB*™ 

HOBBY  NOffTHG  Hamer  11-0 L Km* 

0 HOR7HBRNCHARMR(21)EAl9t(Hi  1V0 TPaanomt.  (S) 

0 SHEPHERDS  REST  (16)  SUellor  11-0 JBFemtt 

FD  SUJISI SLBSVE  (91)  M Hammond  114 HrC  Bniair  13) 

SP  REHE  OK IA CHASM (37J[BP) D f*chob«n  10-0 — WBMrilllll 

TOP  PORH  TMl  WaodtMao  B,  IMoa  da  la  Ckaaaa  7,  Vofealaw  6 

THWaai  6-2  mm  de  la  C&asm.  9-1  Woadtieltis.  9-2  Voluolee*.  e-i  manly  Cnamieg.  S-i  Bda  Cltarfeo. 
12-1  Nobby  North.  14-1  Shepherds  Best  14  mm*. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

14 


3-10  BLAdONORE  AHATBUR  HOBBS*  HAmCAP  CHABE  fta  9f  CLB86 


1 JPP-PF1  HATTREBS(81)(O)JL0iBPIVl2-O WlftwmjT) 

2 sum  IFPEBB  (91)  P Bo«en  Vtl-11 -j  **”??)_ 

3 R3P-UE6  CYllttRE  (39)  (0)JGIIsnl  12-11-3 -POTMMtffajT) 

4 3314-62  WMS  GUNNER  (33)  M KatncwW  V1 1-8 _C  Btmrfl) 

6 3322-F6  DUHOND  FORT  (94)  (D)  J UcCainoclM  11-11-7 -T  HeCatlty  (S) 


10 

11 

19 

13 


2134-11  NA2CARO  £24]  (ts)  H Tuner  7-u-J MM— 1(6)* 

53-5503  KKLBUBR (93)  H tfemen  10-TM ACf— — — 

(7) 

32P/12-2  HARTBLLBOY(6a)PMd»Ds  V«V1  — —■£*-- 

aUV4£FB»LaSPIKE(33)(OMnRhareMr3Dn1V1V13 NV>H 

KadMM(7) 

IFTVffl  FUU.  OF  OATS  (33)  (0)  Mbs  H KnlgM  13-10-10 

422-133  KANO (94) (D) P Hobbs 7-10^ — 

51233-4  HVBECABLETHBNOl(39)OOTNdl  IV 10-0 iS**-™ 

5P/-3  BALLTDOUOAN  (39)  P MtAoVa  VHHJ  — — RThorataafT) 

TOP  FORM  TIM:  NKcata  B,  Htaaa  T,  HatlaB  Bay  • 

7-2  Hazara.  V2  Bfcee.  Vi  Marttfl  Boy.  11-2  MaH  (fed,  VI  Ptm  Guw.  »-l  Keane.  12-1 
Dlanioad  Fort.  iJiiaialiL 


3.45  WHITHASH  HANDICAP  HURDLI  2m  41  IlOydm  C4/W3 
1 MT31MR  THSBMQETHAM(S9KC)(D)JI)fclrt  lO-TM 

3 WMBT  FEATHHKMB)  TO  C Heedtf)  VIl-lS 

B 21IUVP  WCRTWI  BEAK (49) J Upson 7-1 VII 

4 SMP21  BUCKHOUSS  BOY  (36)  (D)  N Tyueton-Oavtas  Viwq 

9 P614-W  JEASSU  (21)  (HO  * JW**  VV1V8 

B tHS-Pfl  BflXANOUEST  (2U  NSasttee  7-11-7 

T (J0010-U  CRAHHWSHBLL(30)(BRflBakHnflB-11-t 

9 2335-UP  YOUR  HILL  (XMfilniMEoilalD-l  1-3 ------ 

d mai-m  musical  hoMABCH  (S3)  (CD)  osiawwa  bum  - 
ID  9DKSV  YASIUEV  (245)  TOSOofllngS  V1V-3 

11  44041/1-  DBHAB  (990)  5 SlMTWBCd  1 V1 1-2  - 

12  1VK5V  PLASTIC SPACSA0S{2B0)(C)jO«nVn-2 

13  52P-  B09NAR&R) (**S)W JWH  Vll-2 

19  WMZArfOOH(30)(C)D»Wi‘»nVll-1 

« 11MIP03  HAPPY  NORSE  (3*)  RHodgas  3-4 1-1 

1«  DQTII-f  MSMONPOOCO  [40)  d»UraD  Items  5-U-l 

IT  5Dty:-o  xw>e*Airw^i«  u rr*^  

19  2231 PO  CHCAtaTS  BST (36)TO rjrw  VIVO 

19  WM5i  BOJnHHB1V1tlACE(16)(C){B)S  Do*  3-11-0 

■ 20  10IFI6P-  TOP  JAVAUN  (3M)  J OUlWfl  V1 1-0 — 

*1  111211  PWU  cam  (1 6)  7-«V_1 1 

99  21/-1  mum  (37)  (0)  R M®9b«  V1VI1 

*3  aUEVP  STARII01flSI(21)pQn®  VNW- 

24  1P1M1  FLamMTAL(M)WTunw  viva.  

**  W-605  FLYBY  NORTH (31 ) TO  D 

*•  40H2fV  PAWN  BAHLEV  iWgMinlVIM.. 

27  00200-6  WSCOUBI T1IU-Y  (40)  C J*»Bon  11-fO-O  ..... 

93  0SMP-2  NELTEGWTY (1 6)  P Sly 7-1M -- 

99  -grwy  «nm yur ptzl  F Jordan  VIVO  - — — 

TOP  TOW  TTPlc  PraaaHm  B,  Paaaa  7,  BwiMwm  >ay  6 
nautaj.  7-2  Prewta  Gin.  6-1  BucNw«»  Boy-  Vi  Ham  Hon*.  Danee. 
ftfUe*. 


LAapa9(S> 

BFealmp) 

JSBppla(3) 

OTomay(S) 


O Horn  (3) 

. PCmhf[7) 

Jtttm* 



MrPOTCeaWa 

ff) 


BCMrfca  (7) 

_.  ...TCiWiftym 

X AijHBU(7) 

S Burauyb 

. . -W  Edaojahreya 

B Harley 

-D  Laaty 

10-1  Zaitoon.  12-1  Jhsw. 

Mi 


10  SPORTS  NEWS 


FA  CUP  THIRD  ROUND 


The  Guardian  Saturday  January  6 1996 


A guide 
to  the 
visitors 
with  a 
part  to 
play  in 
history 


David  Lacey 

looks  for  the 
more  likely  and 
unlikely  survivors 
of  a weekend 
when  the  big 
guns  join  the  fray 


Enter  the  foreign  legions 
to  a very  English  occasion 

SO  TEAMS  competing  | to  be  won  largely  by  sides  pas-  ] Duncan  Ferguson  to  an  attack  tores  at  Wembley  on  May  11, 
in  the  FA  Cup  will  sessing  a keen  sense  of  oppor-  already  invigorated,  by  An-  most  things  are  possible  at 
now  be  able  to  field  as  1 turuty  — witness  Everton’s  drei  Kancbelskls  will  stiffen  this  stage.  Georgi  Kfaifclarize 
many  foreigners  as  victory  over  Manchester  Everton’s  defence  of  the  tro-  might  even  lead  Maine  Road’s 


The  shock  factor 


FA  CUP  shocks  can  occur  at  any  time  and  In  any  place — 
that  is  file  beauty  of  the  competition  — bat  a distinc- 
tion needs  to  be  drawn  between  surprises  great  and 
small,  writes  David  Lacey.  Gravesend  winning  at  Aston 
Villa,  for  example,  would  be  a bigger  upset  than  Sutton 
United  knocking  out  Coventry  City,  but  Tramnere  beat- 


down  time  to  Plymouth  and  even  injury-weakened 
Middlesbrough  falling  at  Notts  County  would  not  raise 
eyebrows  that  high.  Should  Rochdale  or  Stockport  win  at 
Liverpool  or  Everton,  now  that  would  be  something  else. 

For  the  moment  eight  ties  lend  themselves  to  serious 
giant-killing  consideration  — and,  no.  the  possibility  of 

& « i • . ni.  _ m I J TT— — __  ^ A-  Vnvkw  I 


Duncan  Ferguson  to  an  attack  tores  at  Wembley  on  May  11, 
already  invigorated  by  An-  most  things  are  possible  at 
drei  gnwcheirfrts  will  stiffen  this  stage.  Georgi  Kinkladze 


mg  QpR,  Wimbledon  imrinC  at  Watford.  Coventry  going  | Arsenal  losing  to  Sheffield  United  has  not  been  forgotten 


^E^Fmany  foreigners  as  victory  over  Manchester  Everton’s  defence  of  the  tro-  might  even  lead  Maine  Road’s 
they  Like,  provided  the  play-  United  in  last  season’s  final  — phy  while  the  wavelength  foreign  legions  to  glory,  al- 


Chartton  Athletic 
v Sheffield  Wed 

CHARLTON  have  found  scoring 


Hereford  United 

v Tottenham 

A WIN  for  Hereford  would 


Leicester  City 
v Manchester  City 


Stoke  City  v 
Nottingham  Forest 


ers  come  from  within  the 
European  Union.  This  is  no 
big  deal.  Cup  winners’  medals 
were  being  won  by  men  from 
foreign  fields  before  Jean- 
Marc  Bosnian  was  bom. 

A Chilean,  George  Robledo, 
took  the  trophy  to  Newcastle 
United  In  1952  and  a South 
African,  Bill  Perry,  did  as 
much  for  Blackpool  the 


though  in  thin  instance  por- 


as  well  the  ability  to  defend  now  shared  by  Stan  Colly-  though  in  this  Instance  par- 
narrow-  leads.  Teams  coming  more  and  Robbie  Fowler  at  cine  flight  departures  would 
into  form  around  the  New  Anfield  must  enhance  Liver-  need  to  be  checked  first 
Year  are  good  Cup  bets,  pool's  Cup  prospects.  Of  the  Endsleigh  Leaguers, 


a problem  in  the  Fust  Division  cause  an  even  greater  seismic 
but  their  high-scoring  tismissal  disturbance  than  their  triumph 


A THROWBACK  to  the  1969  THIS  looks  one  of  the  safer  bets 
final,  this  one,  when  Young’s  for  a replay,  seeing  that  Stoke 


of  Wimbledon  in  the  Coca-Cola  over  Newcastle  in  1972.  The 
Cup  gives  them  a chance  gap  in  ability  is  wider  now  than 


against  a Sheffield  Wednesday 


£ clean  sheets.  Against  that,  away.  Sheringham  and  Arm-  but  Alan  Bali's  defence  is  brittle 

v Wednesday  did  achieve  a com-  strong  should  take  the  Bulls  by  and  Francis  Lee's  cups-for- 

fortable  Coca-Cola  win  at  the  horns  but  someone  could  cock-ups  theory  still  holds 


following  season.  In  1956  a are  fancied  as  much  in  the 
former  German  paratrooper  Cup  as  they  are  In  the  league. 
Bert  Trautmann  broke  his  Kevin  Keegan’s  team  would 
neck  for  Manchester  City  and  probably  be  favourites  to  win 
25  years  later  an  Argentinian,  the  next  election  if  they  de- 
Ricky  Villa,  broke.  City’s  cided  to  become  a party, 
hearts  as  he  won  the'  Cup  for  Yet,  with  the  championship 
Tottenham.  Keegan's  priority,  Chelsea 

Only  two  seasons  ago  a cou-  would  do  St  James’  Park  a 


Year  are  good  Cup  bets,  pool’s  Cup  prospects.  Of  the  Endsleigh  Leaguers,  ^hist  a ShefMd  Wed™*d*v  rtwas  then  and 

which  is  why  Blackburn,  Nottingham  Forest  and  Birmingham,  Swindon,  Ply-  ^ kaeoiraKni^  Francis  Sours  are  aivina  Uttle 

Everton,  Liverpool.  Sheffield  Sheffield  Wednesday  face  mouth  or  Crewe  could  slip  «2l  2 aeri?aham  9S9  Amt 

Wednesday  and  Spurs  will  ap-  tricky  third-round  ties  at  through  to  the  later  rounds  - SSJLiJj't  JSSJ?1.  2a  SSm te£T toBUfaby 

proach  this  weekend’s  third-  Stoke  and  Charlton  but,  if  nei-  Derby,  too,  if  Igor  Stimac  and  faSSScoSSsofe  cSuld 

round  ties  with  an  extra  ther  goes  out,  each  could  be  a Ron  Willems  upstage  Tomas  wn  at 

spring  in  their  step.  reasonable  bet  for  Wembley.  Brolin,  Yeboah  and  company 

Naturally  Newcastle  United  Forest  however,  are  in  ur-  when  Leeds  visit  the  Baseball  »*ock  pownu  si***  potential  * 

are  fancied  as  much  in  the  gent  need  of  a fit  Bryan  Roy.  Ground  tomorrow.  „ 

Cup  as  they  are  in  the  league.  Tottenham,  beaten  only  For  the  moment  Reading's  Derby  County  IpSWICn  Town 

Kevin  Keegan’s  team  would  once  away  this  season,  will  be  Cup  prospects  lie  partly  in  the  v Leeds  United  ¥ Blackburn  Rovers 

probably  be  favourites  to  win  fancied  by  many  to  win  the  hands  of  Borislav  Mikhailov.  |N  th]s  ipswiCH's  5-1  win  aoainst 

the  next  election  if  they  de-  Cup  for  a record  ninth  time  Bulgaria's  World  Cup  goat  pStvSe  on^VaarX 

cided  to  become  a party.  provided  the  earth  does  not  keeper.  And  the  chances  of  „ jp....  . , ru^'  ..  ^ ■„ 

Yet,  with  the  championship  move  at  Edgar  Street  today,  to  1995  fltml  seeing  three  £»  2£"&22S'  25 


disturbance  than  their  triumph  goal  took  the  Cup  to  Maine 
over  Newcastle  in  1972.  The  Road.  Quinn  and  Kinkladze 
gap  in  ability  is  wider  now  than  could  ease  Manchester  City 
it  was  then,  and  under  Geny  past  a Leicester  team  more 


vulnerable  at  home  than  away. 


have  been  held  to  five  draws  at 
home  in  the  First  Division  while 
13  of  Forest’s  29  league  and 
cup  games  this  season  have 
ended  all-square.  Yet  Bradford 
removed  Frank  Clark's  team 


spring  in  their  step.  reasonable  bet  for  Wembley. 

Naturally  Newcastle  United  Forest  however,  are  in  ur- 
■e  fancied  as  much  in  the  gent  need  of  a fit  Bryan  Roy. 
up  as  they  are  in  the  league.  Tottenham,  beaten  only 


nearby  MEBwall.  - 

Shock  potential  ’trk 

Derby  County 
v Leeds  United 

IN  many  ways  this  is  the  best- 
looking  tie  of  the  weekend,  with 


move  at  Edgar  Street  today. 


Tottenham.  Keegan's  priority,  Chelsea  And  only  Gravesend  stand  be-  Spaniards  depend.  Initially  at 

Only  two  seasons  ago  a cou-  would  do  St  James'  Park  a tween  Aston  Villa's  place  in  any  rate,  on  Wigan  wasting 
pie  of  icily  taken  French  pen-  favour  by  repeating  at  Stam-  the  draw  as  another  short-  WalsalL 
aides  from  Eric  Cantona  froze  ford  Bridge  tomorrow  their  odds  bet  AH  things  considered  then. 

The  Cup  has  yet  to  be  won  the  last  eight  could  be:  Black- 


wSmTvSg  « confidence  whereas 
waisaii  6 Leeds,  having  recovered 

AH  fhinpK  ronsktared  then.  ****  **  +* 


Jim  Smith's  revived  Derby  side  combined  with  the  Premier 
top  of  the  First  Division  and  League  champions'  poor  away 


always  leave  the  gate  open.  good. 

Shock  potential  * Shook  potential  *** 

Ipswich  Town  Manchester  United 

v Blackburn  Rovers  v Sunderland 

IPSWICH'S  5-1  win  against  THERE  is  surely  potential  for  an 
Port  Vale  on  New  Year's  Day,  upset  here:  remember  York 


and  Francis  Lee's  cups-for-  from  the  Coca-Cola  Cup,  which 
cock-ups  theory  still  holds  will  give  Stoke  hope. 


| Stock  potential  * 

West  Ham  United 
v Southend  United 

TO  ECHO  the  late  Arthur 
Muilard,  Southend  are  to  Cup 


combined  with  the  Premier  City.  Manchester  United  have 
League  champions'  poor  away  been  weakened  by  injuries  and, 
record,  makes  this  an  obvious  although  Sunderland’s  surge  to 


upset  here:  remember  York  success  what  Nureyev  was  to 
City.  Manchester  United  have  spot-welding.  But  they  are  un- 
been  weakened  by  injuries  and,  defeated  in  nine  First  Division 


possibility  for  an  upset  But  the  top  of  the  First  Division 
Blackburn,  and  particularly  ended  at  Derby,  three  post- 


games., and  could  earn  .-  them- 
selves a Rttle  bit  of  fame  with 


Chelsea's  resistance,  and  tn  l-Q  league  rnfm  Fvertnn  beginning  to  fatter  once  more.  If  barge  number  of  goals  con-  Rad's  team  the  restful  benefit  beaten  four  times  In  fi 

last  seasons  semi-finals  the  weeks  ago.  Keegan  does  not  byaSetb Kmd,vrinle rtnw J*  iei d Wwin^  Derby  are  up  for  this  one,  they  ceded  by  Ipswich  at  Portman  of  an  unscheduled  winter  matches  and  look  a mite  so 

seemingly  Inexorable  pro-  need  replays  for  sure.  difficult  to  conjure  up  a men-  Liverpool,  ShaffieldWednes-  Road,  break.  for  themselves, 

grass  of  Jurgen  Klinsmann  to  Unusually  Newcastle  are  tal  image  of  Savo  Milosevic  day,  Tottenham,  Aston  Villa  ■ , , 

Wembley . was  ultimately  involved  in  the  third  round’s  sending  Villa  fans  into  rap-  and  Birmingham.  Shoek  poWI<il  ****  Shock  *<*"«**  ++  Shock  P®t«lt“I  **  Shock  potential  ★* 

halted  by  a Nigerian,  Ever-  only  all-Premiership  tie  for 

ton's  Daniel  Amokachi  the  second  successive  season.  , _ , . , - , , . , , ...  _ . . _ 

so.  although  the  prospects  a year  ago  they  were  Md  i-i  Money  is  the  name  of  the  game  when  FA  Cup  time  comes  round.  Jonn  Duncan  takes  a closer  look  at  the  TriDle  boost 

of  David  Ginola  winning  the  at  home  by  Blackburn  before  J ....  . . . . . ...  .. 

cup  for  Newcastle^  canton*  winning  the  repfcy  balance  sheet  and  discovers  that  a good  Cup  run  means  very  different  things  to  the  big  fish  and  the  minnows  m United’s 


by  Sheffield  Wednesday,  are  Shearer,  will  have  noted  the 
beginning  to  falter  once  more.  If  large  number  of  goals  con- 


ended  at  Derby,  three  post-  this  short  trip  to  Upton  Park, 
ponements  have  given  Peter  The  Hammers  have  been 
Reid's  team  the  restful  benefit  beaten  four  times  In  five 


Unusually  Newcastle  are  tal  image  of  Savo  Milosevic  I day,  Tottenham,  Aston  Villa 


t chaffiaiii  Waring  Derby  are  up  for  this  one,  they  ceded  by  Ipswich  at  Portman  of  an  unscheduled  winter  matches  and  look  a mite  sorry 

Liverpool,  Sheffield  Wearies-  C±M,;L  BnsH  hmnW  wihi».uhne 


involved  in  the  third  round's 
only  all-Premiership  tie  for 
the  second  successive  season 


sending  Villa  fans  into  rap- 1 and  Birmingham 


should  win. 

Shock  potential 


Road. 

Shock  potential  ** 


break. 

Shock  potential  ** 


for  themselves. 

Shock  potential  ** 


Chester  United,  Dennis  Berg- 
kamp  painting  Wembley  or- 
ange for  Arsenal,  Tony 
Yeboah  striking  it  rich  for 
Leeds  and  Juninho  introduc- 
ing Middlesbrough  folk  to 
street  carnivals  are  undoubt- 
edly intriguing,  they  are 
hardly  novel. 

The  FA  Cup  will  continue 


Chelsea  are  held  - tomorrow  | 
they  are  unlikely  to  get  a 
second  chance. 

Blackburn  should  do  better 
this  time  provided  they  sur- 
vive at  Ipswich.  A string  of 
home  ties  and  by  the  spring 
Alan  Shearer  could  be  poised 
to  win  a Cup  medaL 

The  successful  return  of 


Giant-killing  and  the  beanstalk  effect 

FOR  club  secretaries,  j Most  clubs  therefore  do  not  I 

chief  executives  and  include  a Cup  run  in  their  ■ W I d 1 1 ■ Wz  I*  [•  E-TN  1 1 • 

managing  directors  the  budgets  for  the  year.  At  Ley-  - 

magic  of  the  Cup  is  less  ton  Orient,  though,  they  had  r— — — — 1 j - ; — — — 1 j— — — 


defence 


Most  clubs  therefore  do  not 
include  a Cup  run  in  their 
budgets  for  the  year.  At  Ley- 


How  a Cup  run  adds  up 


ThelicK 


I magic  of  the  Cup  is  less  ton  Orient  though,  they  had 

about  the  slaying  of  giants  guestimated  £200,000  from 
than  the  disappearing  act  various  cups  for  this  season 


that  a good  run  can  perform 
on  an  otherwise  immovable 
overdraft 

A good  Cup  run  may  offer  a 
pleasantly  warm  current  to 
the  big  fish  cruising  the  Pre- 
miership's golden  pond  but 


at  a club  where  annual  turn- 
over is  less  than  £1  million  — 
only  to  find  themselves  out  of 
everything  by  January. 

“That  is  a lot  of  money,” 
said  the  club  secretary  David 
Burton.  “A  Cup  run  can  make  i 


for  the  small  fry  fighting  a difference  between  having 
against  the  tide  in  the  shark-  to  sell  a player  at  the  end  of 
Infested  waters  of  the  the  season  to  survive  or  not. 
Endsleigh  League,  the  FA  There  can  be  a bit  of  a split  in 


Cup  is  truly  a choice  between  the  club  when  the  draw  is  an- 
death  or  glory.  nounced.  Tm  sitting  there 

For  Hereford,  at  home  to  praying  for  an  away  draw  at  a 
Tottenham  today,  it  looks  like  big  club  and  the  manager  is 
heaven.  “We’ll  come  out  of  hoping  for  a home  draw  that 

gives  the  side  a chance  of 
winning.’' 

! For  the  small  fry 

fhek  FA  C V in  bigger  sides  it  provides 

U I C?  r f~\  \uUfJ  bigger  spin-offs.  Everton’s 

ic  tn  il\/  a nhnint*  Cup  win  doubled  tbeir  sea- 

IS  iruiy  a cnu/c*&  son-ticket  base  from  11.000  to 

H&ath  ^b00-  m experience  shared 
U&lWK2t2l  I UGdll t by  0^  successful  clubs.  A 

nr  rtlrxrw  top  dub  could  expect  a boost 

L//  yiui y from  sponsors  of  £100,000, 

extra  club  shop  spending  of 

£250,000  and  income  from 

the  game  about  £35,000  European  games  the  follow- 
richer,”  said  the  club's  man-  ing  season, 
aging  director  Robin  Fry,  “It’s  not  to  be  sniffed  at," 
“but  it’s  probably  cost  us  said  Everton’s  chief  executive 


orglory 


the  game  about  £35,000  European  games  the  follow- 
richer,”  said  the  club's  man-  ing  season, 
aging  director  Robin  Fry,  “It’s  not  to  be  sniffed  at," 
“but  it’s  probably  cost  us  said  Everton’s  chief  executive 
around  £100,000  coming  out  of  Michael  D unford,  “but  in  our 


the  bag  first  against  Spurs. 
"We  reckon  if  we  had  gone 


budgets  we  assume  we  will  go 
out  of  all  the  cops  straight 


? ffl£  100  GREATEST 
GAMES  m 

Plus.  Is  MS  H fSallli  m j het \PJ  rft/j  fa  P^iiiftitofp? 
9<rp  Hobson  rails  agaiiisf  stetoer  oserers 
totoi  StoinijfaR]  cofees  fie'-  a nooojj  Dagger 
ito  toir  a ffiM  isscuti  rrie  Giffs 


to  White  Hart  Lane  we  would  away,  so  everything  is  a 
have  picked  up  a cheque  for  bonus.  We  could  get  someone 
£140,000  mid  that  would  have  like  Rochdale  in  the  third 
secured  us  fear  the  rest  of  the  round  and  go  out  with  noth- 
seasom  Td  always  said  that,  if  ing.  We  can't  assume 


we  got  a big  borne  draw.  Td 
switch  the  match  but  the  fans 
here  would  lynch  roe. 


anything.” 

There  are  spin-offs  even  if 
die  drew  brings  a big  club  to 


“If  we  get  a draw  and  have  a small  venue.  'The  waverers 
to  replay  at  Spurs  you’ll  bear  all  come  back."  said  Orient's 
the  champagne  corks  in  the  Burton.  “They  all  come  into 
boardroom  as  loud  as  if  we  the  club  shop  and  want  to  be 
had  won,”  associated  with  the  club 

That  feeling  was  echoed  by  again." 

Watford’s  chief  executive  “We’ll  get  a big  attendance 
John  Alexander.  "We  made  on  Saturday"  said  Hereford's 


m a* 


JM-  . - 


February  issue  on  sale  now 


Fourfwriwo 


more  out  of  one  Coca-Cola  tie 
away  at  Spurs  last  year  than 
we  did  out  of  five  FA  Cup  ties. 
You  can  end  up  making  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  the  Cup. 
Last  year  we  were  away  to 
Scarborough  and  were  lucky 
to  draw  nil-niL  We  got  a 
cheque  for  £2,000  from  the 
game  and  that  could  have 
been  our  entire  income  from 
the  FA  Cup  that  season.” 


Fry.  "but  we've  found  that 
you  lose  the  majority  of  them 
the  next  week.  Last  season  we 
had  a sell-out  against  Notting- 
ham Forest  but  our  League 
gates  went  back  to  exactly  the 
same  leveL  What  we  want  to 
do  1$  use  it  as  PR.  show  the 
town  how  important  the  club 
is  to  it  and  hopefully  get  a 
new  purpose-built  stadium.” 
The  house  that  Spurs  built? 


Platinum  City 

Premier  League 

Stockport  County  (k) 

Att  29.564.  won  2-0  A 

Receipts:  £338. 180  ^ 

Minus  expanses  of:  £19,500  'w 
Total  lo  Platinum:  £143,406  v 

Chelsea  (a) 

Atr  31202.  drew  0-0 
Receipts:  E338.853  A 

Minus  expenses  of:  £30.000 
Platinum’s  45%:  £138.983 
Plus  live  television  fee:  £120.000^ 
Total  to  Ptotinuni:  CMB,WI3 

Chelsea  (b) 

Alt 38.789.  won  f-0  ^ 

Receipts:  £438.699.  A 

Minus  expenses  ot  £26.000 
Platinum'*  42.5%:  £175.397 
Plus  live  television  fee:  £60.000 
Total  to  Platinum:  £235,397 

Nomrieti  City  (b) 

AtT.  36,429.  won  4-2  . 

Receipts:  £370.739  At 

Mims  expenses  ol:  £25.000  4Q 
Platinum's  45%:  £1 55.582  ^ 
Plus  TV  higNigWs  tee:  £15.000  ^ 
Total  to  Platinum:  Cl  70,582 

Newcastle  UM  (a) 

Aft  34.490.  won  1-0  > 

Receipts;  £333,518  At 

Mbits  expenses  of;  £30.000  ^ 
Platinum's  45%:  £128.597 
Plus  live  television  foe:  £120,000  ' 
Total  to  Platinum:  C248,597 

Southampton  (31  Villa  Park) . 
Att  38.004,  drew  1-1  A 

Receipts:  £411,904  4m 

Minus  deductions  of.  £90.000  « 
Platinum's  percentage:  £104.61  ET 
Plus  Bve  television  fee:  £120 TWO 
Total  to  Platinum:  £224,618 

Replay  (at  Bland  Road)  J 
Att  38.702,  won  1*0  M 
Receipts:  £472,950 
Mbius  expenses  of:  £90,000 
Platinum's  32.5%:  £124,458 
Plus  live  television  fee:  £120,000 
Total  to  Platinum:  £244,458 

Evert  on  (at  Wembley)  A 

Att  79.592,  lost  2-1  A 

Receipts:  £2.5  millwi  M 
Plus  television:  £1  rnUBon 
Total  to  Platinum:  6700,000  ^ 


Silver  United 

Rrst  Ohftston 

Altrlnoham  (h) 

Att  9.898.  won  3-1 
Receipts;  £60,080  A 

Minus  expenses  of:  £8.500  ^ 
Total  to  Sitven  £23^11 

Notthgham  Forest  (a) 

Att  23.648,  won  1-0  A 

Receipts:  £217,088  % 

. Minus  expenses  of:  £12,000  ^ 
Total  to  Silver  £92^89 

MTDwaU  (b) 

Attn  202 

a Drew  1-1  A 

Receipts:  £67.650  ^ 

Minus  expenses  of:  £16.000 
Total  to  Silver.  £22^347 

fMSItwall  (a) 

Att  17.887,  lost  2-0 
Receipts:  £159,730  A 

Minus  expenses  of:  £26,000  4 
Silver's  percentege:  £56835  ^ 
Plus  five  television  fee:  £601X10 
Total  to  Silver  £116^35 


Tin  Town 

Third  Division 

Macclesfield  (ft) 

Att  3.989.  won  1-0  A 

Receipts;  £1 7,272  ,^2 

Minus  expenses  of:  £4.000 
Total  to  Tin:  £6,636  “ 

Plymouth  Argyle  (a)  A 

Att  6.863.  won  3-2  A 

Receipts:  £40^85  ^ 

Minus  expenses  of;  £5,000  If 
Tin's  percentage:  £1 7,642  " 

Plus  live  television  tee:  £60.000 
Total  to  Tin:  £77,642 

Manchester  United  (a)  A 

Alt  29,430.  lost  3-0  jj 
Receipts:  £284388  T* 
Minus  expenses  ot:  £27300 
Tm's  percentage:  £1 15,914 
Televidon  tilpWl^ns  fee:  £15,000 
Total  to  Tin:  £130,914 


Splitting  up  the  receipts 


Up  to  tMrd  round 

The  two  competing  clubs  spK  the  gate  receipts  after  expenditure  (ca?  odowl. 

Third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  round, 

45  per  cent  to  etth  dub  aid  10  per  cam  la  a central  fund  - the  Pod 

htnHInal 

Outs  soginfl  tin  seal  finals  get  >0  per  cent  of  threats  receipts.  Before  any  mors 
mentations  are  made  5.5  pa  cant  of  receipts  are  men  dfctnDuted  id  County  FAs  Qi  0m 

remaimng  money  25  per  cent  goes  to  iha  PA.  65  per  cen  goes  to  Ok  lour  clots  «nuihi 

and  10  pel  cent  ends  up  h tin  Pod.  ’■ 

Rnal 

Competing  curbs  gel  £700,000  each  after  deductions. 


Expenditure 


Trawl 

totting  ctuo  h aflovred  to  ddm  the  cost  of 
20  standard  ebss  rahoy  ddets. 

Hotels  .C 

Areamisonlyalowdtoatayha 
holel  Uthqrvould  have  to  tom 
Mr  ground  Ocfora  8am  to  get  to  < 
the  match.  They  can  then  dam  ■ r *' 
20  beds  at  £S0  a right 

Mice  and  slswsrds 

Varies  club  a dub  tail  . 

averages  about  CBOO  per  ■/ 

1.000  epectatore.  i-.m 


Manchester  united, 

bundled  out  of  the  Uefa 
Cup  and  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  In 
the  first  round,  will  be 
relieved  to  see  Steve  Bruce, 
Gary  Pallister  and  Dents 
Irwin  back  in  the  defence  for 
die  FA  Cup  visit  of  Sunder- 
land to  Old  Trafford  today. 

Peter  Schmeichel  is  still 
unfit  Kevin  PiBdngton  con- 
tinuing in  goal,  but  that  de- 
fensive trio  so  badly  missed 
in  Monday’s  4-1  mauling  at 
Tottenham  all  return. 

Sunderland's  main  doubt 
concerns  their  veteran  mid- 
fielder Paul  BraceweU,  who 
has  experienced  his  fair  share 
of  FA  Cup  misery.  The  33- 
year-old  former  England  mid- 
fielder has  played  In  four  los- 
ing teams  at  Wembley  — for 
Everton  in  1985, 1986  and  1989 
and  for  Sunderland  In  1992. 
He  is  rated  50-50  after  suffer- 
ing a reaction  to  his  latest 
hernia  operation.  Sunder- 
land's captain  Kevin  Ball 
returns  after  suspension, 
Bryan  Robson,  a player 
with  happier  Wembley  memo- 
ries. might  be  forced  into  un- 
wanted action  for  Middles- 
brough at  Notts  County.  Boro, 
who  have  lost  their  last  three 
games,  are  without  Neil  Cox, 
Chris  Morris.  Derek  Whyte. 
Craig  Hignett  and  Robbie 
Mustoe,  and  have  doubts  over 
Jan-Aage  Fjortoft  and  Nick 
oarmby.  “I  don't  really  want 
to  play  but  I may  have  to 
through  circumstances.”  says 
the  player-manager. 

Blackburn  Rovers,  with 
only  two  away  wins  out  of  19, 

t2„have  Hendry 
and  Tim  Sherwood  back  after 
suspension  for  their  visit  to 
Ipswjch.  David  Batty  and 

befit. NeWCU  expectea 

Another  player  making  a 
welcome  return  is  Nottrng- 
i?mn  Forest  s Bryan  Roy,  who 
faces  Stoke,  Coca-Cola  Cup 
conquerors  of  Chelsea,  at  the 
victoria  Ground.  The  Dutch 
returns  after  mfodno 
nme  games  because  of  carti- 
lage surgery.  injury  or  sus- 
g^on  deprives  Stoke  of 
their  defenders  Vince  Over- 
son’  Ta5  Cranson  and  fend  mg 
scorer  Paul  Pestihlsolido. 

«S5?SS^58Sf.‘ 

kfjj  eager  to  play.  He  has 
missed  the  last  nine  games 

only  one  goal  to  . 

^^S«4post-warFA 
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t.-i  jn  United's 
defence 
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— Suardian  Saturday  January  6 1996 


FA  CUP  THIRD  ROUND 


Gritty  Reid  on  right 
path  at  Roker 


Cyirthia  Bateman  meets  Sunderland’s 
fourth  manager  in  five  years  and  finds 
them  ready  to  survive  the  Old  Trafford  test 


IT  TAKES  a lot  to  knock 
such  a tough  cookie  as 
Peter  Reid  out  of  his 
stride.  -‘If  you  get  Liver- 
pool in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup, 
you  can't  do  better  than  get 
Manchester  United  in  the  FA 
Cup,"  he  said  after  the  draw 
had  dealt  Sunderland  a match 
at  Old  Trafford.  Now  United, 
with  most  of  their  defence 
recovering  from  injury,  are  a 
lip-smacking  prospect  for 
Raid's  men. 

“United  know  we  will  give 
them  a game,”  said  Reid.  “We 
won’t  lie  down.”  And  history 
backs  him.  Sunderland  have 
taken  United  to  replays  on 
each  of  the  three  occasions 
they  have  met  in  the  FA  Cup. 
In  the  quarter-finals  in  1964, 
after  3-3  at  Old  Trafford  and 
2-2  at  Roker  Park,  Sunder- 
land eventually  capitulated 
spectacularly  with  a 5-1  de- 
feat at  Huddersfield. 

Reid,  whose  gritty  knocked- 
about  character  seems  so  at 
home  among  Roker's  gale- 
gnawed  girders,  had  his  ambi- 
tions for  Sunderland  given  a 
terrific  boost  with  the  public 
announcement  by  the  chair- 
man Bob  Murray  that  his 
manager  will  be  given  £10 
million  to  spend  if  he  takes 
Sunderland  into  the  Premier- 
ship. Reid's  laugh  was  hol- 
low: “I  need  the  money  now 
— to  help  us  get  up,”  he  said. 
He  has  recently  signed  the 
full-back  Gareth  Hall  from 
Chelsea  on  loan,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a permanent  move 
for  £350,000. 

Reid  bagged  his  old  Everton 
team-mate  Paul  Bracewell 
from  Newcastle  in  the  sum- 
mer for  £400,000  and  made  the 
former  Blackburn  Rovers 
manager  Bob  Saxton,  who 
was  chief  scout  at  Manchester 
City  when  Reid  was  manager, 
his  first-team  coach.  The  for- 
mer Sunderland  hero  Bryan 
“Pop"  Robson,  coaching  the  B 
team  and  youngsters  at  Man- 
chester United  for  the  past 
four  years,  is  manager  of  the 


reserves.  “I  have  got  some 
good  staff,”  said  Reid. 

Sunderland  are  fourth  in 
the  First  Division  and  Reid 
must  be  hoping  they  did  not 
peak  too  early  when  they 
went  top  after  thrashing  their 
promotion  rivals  MUlwall  6-0 
in  early  December.,  “This 
league  is  so  tight  that  you  can 
suddenly  find  yourself  slip- 
ping half  way  down  the  table 
if  you  get  a couple  of  defeats,” 
Reid  said  at  the  time.  “There 
are  five  or  six  clubs  behind  us 
who  could  overtake  us  if  we 
slip  up."  And  sure  enough 
they  started  to  slide. 

But  Reid  will  have  them 
fired  up  for  the  Cup  tie,  some- 
thing at  which  he  is  a past 
master,  instilling  fighting 
spirit  in  a side  that  was  de- 
moralised before  he  became 
their  fourth  manager  in  five 
years,  following  Denis  Smith. 
Malcolm  Crosby,  Terry 
Butcher  and  Mick  Buxton. 

“There  was  a lack  of  confi- 
dence among  some  of  the 
players  but  that  confidence 
has  re  grown,"  he  said.  “We 
were  beaten  2-1  by  Leicester 
in  the  first  game  of  the  season 
and  that  was  a bit  of  a kick  in 
the  teeth.  But  our  recovery 
since  then  has  proved  just 
what  character  the  side  has 
got 

“The  crowd  have  helped  us 
a lot”  Sunderland  regularly 
attract  gates  of  18.000  and 
Reid  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  they  are  the  North- 
east’s poor  relations,  despite 
the  fact  they  have  won  noth- 
ing of  note  for  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century. 

The  FA  Cup  final  in  1992. 
which  they  lost  2-0  after  an 
uncharacteristically  subdued 
display  against  Liverpool, 
served  only  as  a momentary 
distraction,  boosting  the  sup- 
porters’ morale  while  doing 
little  to  alleviate  the  depres- 
sion afflicting  the  club  and 
grounds,  which  is  not  helped 
by  the  situation  of  their 
neighbours. 


Newcastle,  12  miles  to  the 
north,  have  the  most  magnifi- 
cent stadium  and  best  team  in 
the  country.  Middlesbrough 
to  the  south  have  their  new 
Riverside  ground  and  a little 
piece  of  good  fortune  called 
Juninho, 

Three  years  ago  Sunder 
land  were  above  Newcastle  in 
the  league.  But,  while  Sir 
John  Hall  poured  money  into 
St  James',  Murray  has  been 
pilloried  for  his  thrift  by  the 
supporters. 

Reid  remains  unconcerned 
about  being  upstaged.  “Three 
and  a half  to  four  years  ago 
people  were  saying  to  Kevin 
Keegan  what  they  are  saying 
to  me  now.  ‘Can  the  club  be 
great  again?’ 

‘T  don't  expend  my  energy 
arguing  with  people  who  say 
we  are  in  the  shadow  of  the 
other  two.  I just  don’t  see  it 
that  way.  I played  for  Everton 
when  Liverpool  were  doing 
well,  and  I was  manager  at 
Manchester  City  when  United 
were  doing  well,  so  it  isn’t  a 
situation  T am  not  used  to.  We 
can  be  up  there  with  them. 
And  that  is  what  I am  work- 
ing for.” 

Murray  has  withdrawn  his 
major  shareholding  from  sale 
and,  even  if  the  cynics  who 
say  he  is  biding  his  time  be- 
cause the  club  will  be  worth 
more  in  the  future  are  right, 
it  still  augurs  well  for  the 
club.  And  Sunderland  now 
expect  work  to  start  in  Feb- 
ruary on  their  new  34,000- 
capacity  stadium  at  Wear- 
mouth.  scheduled  for 
completion  the  season  after 
next 

Murray  has  also  decided  to 
pull  out  his  chequebook,  de- 
spite the  club  losing  £2  mil- 
lion last  season.  “We  aim  to 
give  Peter  the  ammunition  he 
needs,”  he  said  last  month. 
We  have  to  move  with  the 
times.” 

Sunderland  are  already  on 
one  super  highway  — they 
are  one  of  the  first  football 
clubs  to  join  the  internet 
Reid,  a doggedly  determined 
man  if  ever  there  was  one. 
will  do  his  damnedest  to 
make  sure  they  get  back  in 
football’s  fast  lane  as 
well 




SPORTS  NEWS  1 1 


Wright  apology  - again 


Hobart  Pryce 


IAN  WRIGHT  has  apolo- 
gised "unreservedly"  for 
comparing  referees  to  ‘Tit- 
tle Hitlers”.  This  may  not 
save  him  from  punishment 
when  the  FA  disciplinary 
commission  considers  his 
case  next  week. 

The  Arsenal  striker,  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  his 
opinions  known  throughout 
the  game,  appears  to  have 
reverted  to  his  former  habits 
after  starting  last  year  as  a 
reformed  character.  He  was 
cautioned  only  once  between 
the  end  of  January  and 
September  but  he  has  picked 
up  eight  yellow  cards  since. 
He  has  already  served  one 
suspension  this  season  and  is 
fast  approaching  a second. 

Middlesbrough's  Bryan 
Robson,  Nigel  Pearson  and 
Neil  Cox  also  face  disrepute 
charges  after  clashing  with 
the  referee  Paul  Danson  at 
the  end  of  their  defeat  at 


Blackburn  on  December  16. 
They  have  sent  statements  to 
the  FA  explaining  their 
actions  bat  none  of  them  has 
asked  for  a personal  hearing. 

Since  this  would  be  Rob- 
son's first  offence  as  a man- 
ager. he  is  likely  to  escape 
with  a censure  ora  small  fine. 

George  . Graham  has 
emerged  as  a contender  to  be- 
come the  new  Republic  of  Ire- 
land manager. 

The  former  Arsenal  man- 
ager, excluded  from  the  game 
for  a year  after  he  was  judged 
by  an  FA  disciplinary  com- 
mission to  have  accepted 
kick-backs  from  an  agent,  is 
one  of  a number  of  candidates 
being  considered  as  a succes- 
sor to  Jack  Charlton. 

“George  Graham  must 
come  into  the  equation,''  says 
the  FAI  president  Louis  Kil- 
coyne.  "He  has  a first-class 
football  pedigree  and  he  is 
free  from  any  club  commit- 
ments. He  has  done  it  all  at 
club  level  and  is  obviously 
worth  considering.” 


The  Republic,  who  were 
knocked  out  of  the  European 
Championship  by  Holland  at 
Airfield  last  month,  do  not 
have  another  game  until  the 
autumn.  Graham’s  ban  ex- 
pires in  July. 

Chelsea  have  turned  down 
an  attempt  by  Second  Div- 
ision Bournemouth  to  sign 
Nigel  Spademan,  the  35-year- 
old  midfielder  who  started  his 
career  at  Dean  Court 

West  Ham  have  agreed  a 
£1.65  million  fee  with  Karls- 
ruhe for  the  Croatian  de- 
fender Slaven  Bilic,  pending  a 
work  permit  They  have  ala) 
taken  the  45-year-old  former 
England  goalkeeper  Peter 
Shilton  on  loan. 

• Jimmy  Nicholl,  the  Raith 
manager,  has  failed  to  pre- 
vent his  winger  Tony  Rougier 
playing  for  Trinidad  and 
Tbbago  in  the  North  and  Cen- 
tral American  Gold  Cup  and 
thereby  missing  five  domestic 
games.  Fife  refused  to  relent 
even  though  Rougier  himself 
does  not  want  to  leave. 


PremierLeague 
seeks  to  clarify 
Bosman  ruling 

KHK  Premier  League  will 
/ meet  senior  European 
Commissioners  in  Brussels 
on  Thursday  to  try  to  clar- 
ify the  Bosman  'ruling  on 
transfer  fees  and  fielding 
foreign  players,  writes 
Martin  Thorpe. 

The  delegation,  led  by  the 
Premier  League’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive Rick  Parry,  will 
test  their  own  legal  opinion 
with  the  commission  while 
listening  to  Its  views  on 
drafting  new  rules  to 
replace  the  ones  now  ruled 
illegal. 

Prior  to  the  visit  a semi- 
nar will  be  held  tn  London 
on  Monday  where  the  Pre- 
mier League  and  the  Brit- 
ish Association  for  Sport 
and  the  Law  will  give  their 
legal  opinion  on  Bosman. 

The  Football  Association, 
Football  League  and  Profes- 
sional Footballers'  Associa- 
tion will  attend,  plus  repre- 
sentatives of  most  clubs. 


One  after  another  as  Gazza 
gets  two-match  suspension 


Patrick  Glenn 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE  has  al- 
ready felt  the  repercus- 
sions of  the  ludicrous  caution 
he  received  from  the  referee 
Doagie  Smith  for  some  harm- 
less larking  in  Rangers’ 
match  against  Hibernian  last 
Saturday. 

Having  been  booked  again 
against  Celtic  on  Wednesday 
night,  the  England  midfielder 
has  exceeded  the  disciplinary 
points  limit  and  will  begin  a 
two-match  suspension  from 
January  17. 

Gascoigne  has  reached  the 
16-point  celling  so  quickly  — 
he  ended  his  last  ban  only  11 
days  ago  — because  he  was 
awarded  12  points  by  the 
SFA’s  disciplinary  committee 
for  his  behaviour  against  Ab- 
erdeen on  November  21. 

The  committee  decided 
then  he  should  have  been  sent 
off  and  he  was  given  an  auto- 
matic one-match  suspension 
as  well  as  the  sackful  of 


points.  Now  he  will  miss 
Rangers’  home  match  with 
Hearts  on  January  20  and 
their  Scottish  Cup  third- 
round  tie  a week  later. 

But  Gascoigne  will  be  in- 
cluded in  Rangers’  team  at 
Falkirk  today,  even  if  Walter 
Smith  intends  making  “a 
change  or  two”  to  freshen  a 
team  who  have  played 
through  the  demanding  holi- 
day schedule. 

“At  this  stage  of  the  season 
it  all  gets  even  tougher,"  said 
Smith.  “Even  clubs  who  don’t 
consider  themselves  relega- 
tion candidates  have  the  in- 
centive of  a place  in  Europe. 
Falkirk  will  be  no  different" 

Smith  was  yesterday 
named  the  Bell’s  Manager  of 
the  Month  for  December  and 
the  Ibrox  striker  Gordon 
Durie,  who  scored  seven  goals 
in  six  games,  received  the 
player’s  award. 

Celtic  are  at  home  to 
second-bottom  Motherwell  in 
their  last  league  match  of  the 
month  at  Parkhead. 


Fifa  reaches 
the  height 
of  absurdity 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


INCREASINGLY  one 
wonders  whether  foot- 
ball was  in  the  queue 
when  God  handed  out  com- 
mon sense.  First,  a bah* 
humbug  Scottish  referee 
books  Gazza  for  one  of  his 
better  jokes  — showing  the 
ref  a yellow  card.  Then  Vin- 
nie  Jones  follows  his  red 
card  for  a foul  on  Ruud  Gul- 
lit with  a disrepute  charge 
for  calling  the  Dutchman  a 
squealer  and  a cockroach. 

And  now  comes  news 
that.  In  spite  of  all  the 
game’s  many  worries  from 
bungs  to  Bosman, . Fife  is 
addressing  the  real  prob- 
lem: goalposts.  It  wants  to 
increase  the  height  of  goals 
by  the  size  of  a football. 

May  we  humbly  suggest 
that  the  word  “football" 
should  actually  be  replaced 
by  the  phrase  “Fifa  offi- 
cial’s brain”  which,  of 
course,  would  mean  the 
size  of  goals  would  not  have 
to  be  increased  at  all. 

T ANNOY  announcement 
of  the  week,  made  at 
Brentford  v Brighton,  Box- 
ing Day:  “Your  wife  says 
can  you  turn  off  your  mo- 
bile phone;  all  she  can  hear 
is  the  game.” 

■■  ■-  ■- 


SORRY  for  being  thick 
but,  according  to  at 
least  one  newspaper  this 
week,  Roy  McFarland  was 
effectively  the  No.  2 at  Bol- 
ton this  season  “with  Colin 
Todd  making  most  of  the 
vital  decisions”.  So  why 
McFarland  sacked? 


Tyneside  postal  stair 
have  been  in  trouble. 
Newcastle  United  fans 
among  sorting  staff  have 
been  scrawling  slogans 
such  as  “Toon  Army*’  and 
“losers"  on  letters 
addressed  to  Roker  Park. 
Following  complaints  from 
Sunderland  the  area  man- 
ager Tony  Fawcett  has  told 
staff  that  any  repetition 
will  lead  to  dismissals.  And, 
yes,  he  did  actually  say  he 
wanted  to  “stamp  it  out”. 

David  seaman  was 
presented  with  the 
Arsenal  Supporters’  Club 
Player  of  the  Year  award 
the  other  week.  And  what 
do  you  think  he  was  given 


to  mark  this  achievement? 
A silver  trophy  maybe,  an 
inscribed  medal  or  a bottle 
of  champagne?  No.  A rep- 
lica band-gun.  You  know,  a 
model  of  those  things  de- 
signed to  kill  people.  Not 
the  most  tactful  choice 
given  the  current  climate  of 
knife  amnesties  and  police 
calls  for  pepper  sprays. 
Wbat  next?  A replica  bar- 
rel of  gunpowder  for  the 
year’s  most  explosive  shot, 
or  perhaps  a replica  stick  of 
gelignite  for  the  player 
with  the  shortest  fuse? 

According  to  Ceefax’s 
report  on  Liverpool’s 
transfer-listing  of  Walters, 
Stewart  and  Molby.  Roy 
Evans  said  the  lack  of  first- 
team  football  bad  been  very 
“demolarising”  for  the 
players.  In  other  words, 
there  was  no  bite  to  Wal- 
ters's wing  play.  Stewart’s 
striking  was  toothless  and 
Molby's  career  was  in  de- 
cay (from  Chris  Simpson, 
Lancaster). 

1AVHEN  the  new  Labour 
W peer  Helene  Ha  yin  an 
takes  her  seat  in  the  Lords 
next  week  she  has  decided 
to  assume  the  title  Baron- 
ess Ha  yin  an  of  Dartmouth 
Park,  an  area  near  High- 
gate  in  London.  This, 
reports  the  Jewish  Chroni- 
cle, is  much  to  the  disgust 
of  her  Arsenal-supporting 
sons  who  had  urged  her  to 
become  Baroness  Hayman 
of  nearby  Highbury. 

There  again,  she  is  actu- 
ally a Wolves  fan  and  for- 
mer season-ticket  holder. 
As  the  Chronicle  adds,  in 
that  case  the  Lords  will  be  a 
home  from  home  given  that 
most  people  sleep  through 
proceedings  there  too. 


AND  so  we  turn  to  the 
Enfield  Advertiser, 
where  local  businesses  can 
ran  their  advertisements 
alongside  the  names  of  Pre- 
miership clubs.  Unfortu- 
nately West  Ham’s  name 
and  logo  appear  above  an 
advert  for  Rio's  Nudist 
Club  while  Bolton  Wander- 
ers’ forecasts  “Early  Janu- 
ary Sale".  And  Manchester 
United?  Ah  yes.  “Hendon 
Impotence  Clinic."  (Spotted 
by  Rupert  Price,  Enfield). 

APPARENTLY  Manches- 
ter City  are  hoping  to 
exploit  frilly  the  Bosman 
ruling  in  order  to  play  II 
Germans.  That  way  they 
can  go  down  with  all  Hans. 


AN  Other 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Stan  Collymore  (Liverpool), 
the  biggest  influence  in 
Liverpool's  recovery 

against  Nottingham  Forest 
on  New  Year's  Day. 


BEST  remembered  now  as  a 
moulder  of  players  and 
teams,  and  originally  a 
sign-writer,  this  student  of 
football  was  among  the  last 
of  a breed  of  attacking  cen- 
tre-halves. After  parking  in 
an  avenue  he  tried  a taste 
of  honey  before  playing 
bridge  with  distinction.  A 
brief  spell  by  a bend  in  the 
river  followed.  Born  in 
Lancashire  on  Armistice 
Day,  he  was  called  op  for 
national  service  relatively 
late  in  life. 

last  week:  John  Wile  ( Sunder- 
land. Peterborough.  West 
Bromwich  Albion.  Peter- 
borough). 


Rugby  League 


i ± 
***** 


Bell  sounds  a 
rallying  call 


Paid  Fitzpatrick 


■ EEDS  produced  their  best 
^■performance  of  the  Cente- 
naiy  season  when  they  beat 
Wigan  23-11  at  Headingley  in 
November.  Their  new  coach 
Dean  Bell  had  cause  to  be  ec- 
static but  was  no  more  in- 
clined to  smite  than  Buster 
Keaton.  “When  we  produce  12 
performances  like  that,  we 
might  start  to  get  excited,”  be 
said. 

False  dawns  are  nothing 
new  at  Headingley  and  Bell 
anticipated  that  one.  The  al- 
most inevitable  slump  in 
form  followed  and  Leeds  now 
find  themselves  in  Wigan’s 
slipstream  yet  again. 

Yet  a combative  force  will 
‘take  the  field  against  Wigan 
in  the  second  Regal  Trophy 
semi-final  at  Central  Park 
today.  After  the  defeats 
agaiiist  Sheffield,  HaUtend 
Warrington,  which  cost  them 
any  realistic  hopes  of  win- 
ning the  title,  Leeds  have  won 
their  last  four  games. 

“I  expect  a lot  from  my 
players  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  respond.”  says  J?eu. 
Among  those  responding 
have  been  youngsters  such  as 
Marvin  Golden,  Adrian  Mor- 
ley  and  Jamie  Field,  who  is 
rated  by  Garry  Schofield,  the 
Leeds  scrum-half  who  returns 
to  the  side  after  injury,  as  one 
of  the  hardest  tacklers  he  has 
seen. 


Two  former  rugby  union 
players,  Va’alga  Tuigamala  in 
the  centre  and  Scott  Quinnefi 
in  the  second  row.  are  playing 
at  the  top  of  their  form  for 
Wigan  but  as  Schofield  says, 
they  have  match-winners  in 
every  position. 

• Carl  Hall  is  cup-tied  for 
Leeds  but,  with  Francis  Cum- 
mins in  the  centre,  there  is  no 
weakening  of  the  side  there. 
Nor,  with  Kelvin  Skerrett  to 
replace  him,  will  the  absence 
of  the  suspended  Neil  Cowie 
bother  Wigan  unduly. 

The  main  interest  in  tomor- 
row’s league  programme  will 
centre  around  Warrington, 
who  have  to  return  to  Knows- 
jey  Road  only  three  days  after 
the  biggest  humiliation  in 
their  history. 

Castleford,  another  club  in 
a state  off  deep  shock,  meet 
Halifex  at  Wheldon  Road  and 
hope  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opponents’  injury  prob- 
lems and  the  feet  that  this  is 
their  seventh  game  to  three 
days.. 

Most  of  London  -Broncos 
big-name  Australians  will  be 
missing  at  Workington  and 
that  should  give  Town  .foe 
chance  to  register  their  first 
win  since  September. 
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Wire's  coach 
resigns  after 
record  defeat 


Brian  Johnson,  War- 
rington’s Australian 
coach,  resigned  yesterday 
•in  the  wake  of  Thursday’s 
80-0  rout  at  St  Helens  in  the 
semi-final  of  the  Regal  Tro- 
phy, the  heaviest  defeat  in 
the  club’s  history,  writes 
Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

Clive  Griffiths,  who 
guided  Wales  to  the  World 
Cup  semi-finals,  will  take 
charge  until  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Griffiths,  who  was  John- 
son’s assistant,  returns  to 
Knowsley  Road,  the  scene 
of  their  humiliation,  for  a 
league  game  tomorrow. 

Griffiths  said:  “Perhaps 
it  is  for  the  best  returning 
so  soon.  The  players  were 
deeply  embarrassed  on 
Thursday  and  want  to 
restore  some  pride.” 

This  is  not  acase  of  John- 
son jumping  before  he  was 
poshed.  He  has  been  in 
charge  at  WUderspool  since 
November  1988  — he  had 
played  for  the  club  with  dis- 
tinction before  then  — and 
was  probably  as  secure  as 
any  coach  in  the  game- 
Meanwhile  some  of  St  He- 
lens’s  euphoria  evaporated 
yesterday  when  1 the  club 
were  given  a £10,000  fine 
wife  half  suspended  until 
December  31.  They  were 
found  guilty  by  the  Rugby 
Football  League  of  not 
fielding  their  strongest  side 
In  the  58-4  defeat  by  Wigan 
at  Central  Park  on  Boxing 
Day. 


Snooker 


O’Sullivan 
speeds  into 
semi-finals 


Clive  Everton 


Ronnie  O’Sullivan 

reached  his  first  semi- 
final of  what  has  so  far  been  a 
dismal  season  by  beating  Dar- 
ren Morgan  5-2  to  the  Liver- 
pool Victoria  Charity  Chal- 
lenge yesterday. 

Their  match  at  Birming- 
ham's International  Conven- 
tion Centre  offered  contrast- 
ing styles,  the  world  No.  8 
from  Wales  very  solid  but 
somewhat  one-paced,  O'Sulli- 
van brilliant  but  inconsistent 
The  20-year-old  Londoner, 
who  defends  his  Benson  & 
Hedges  Masters  title  at  Wem- 
bley next  month,  was  held  to 
2-2  but  reeled  off  the  next 
three  frames  in  only  32 
minutes. 

Ken  Doherty,  who  started 
to  make  good  his  own  disap- 
pointing start  to  the  season 
by  reaching  the  final  of  last 
month’s  German-Open,  main- 
tained momentum  with  a 5-2 
victory  over  John  Parrott 
which  he  completed  with  a 
break  of  103.  He  will  be  O'Sul- 
livan’s semi-final  opponent  at 
noon  today. 

• Peter  Ebdon’s  5-2  win  over 
Willie  Thorne,  a 1S1  break 
giving  him  a 2-1  lead  and  an 
initiative  he  never  surren- 
dered, took  his  earnings  over 
the  £100,000  mark  for  the  sea- 
son. thus  emulating  Stephen 
Hendry  and  John  Higgins. 
Higgins  or  .Jimmy  White  will 
provide  Ebdon's  semi-final 
opposition  this  evening. 


Tennis 


Rusedski  fails 
to  shoot  down 
top  seed 

BRITAIN’S  Greg  Rusedski 
went  out  of  the  Australian 
Hardcourt  Championships  in 
Adelaide  yesterday  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  foe  21- 
year-old  top  seed  Yevgeny  Ka- 
felnikov 6-3,  6-S.  The  Russian 
world  No.  6.  aiming  for  his 
second  title,  was  particularly 
effective  in  returning  the 
British  No.  l’s  powerful 
serve. 

Kafelnikov,  who  now  plays 
the  unseeded  Argentine  Ja- 
vier Frana  to  the  semi-finals, 
said:  “I  knew  that  it  would  be 
tough  against  Greg,  so  I tried 
to  be  more  focused  and  keep 
every  ball  in  foe  court” 

The  No.  6 seed  Byron  Black 
of  Zimbabwe,  a doubles 
specialist  seeking  his  first 
singles  title,  went  through  to 
the  other  semi-final  after  put- 
ting out  the  No.  2 seed  Daniel 
Vacek  of  the  Czech  Republic 
7-6,  6-7,  6-4-  He  meets  an- 
other Czech  Martin  Da  mm, 
who  went  through  when 
Sweden’s  Henrik  Holm 
retired  with  a shoulder  injury 
after  losing  the  first  set 
• Martina  Hingis  helped 
Switzerland  through  to  a 
meeting  with  Croatia  in 
today's  Hopmen  Cup  final  in 
Perth  after  she  kept  her  cool 
to  defeat  Alike  Huber  2-6, 6-2. 
6-1. 

The  15-year-old’s  doubles 
partner  Marc  Rosset  also 
played  good  tennis  to  defeat 
Martin  Stoner  6-2, 6-4  as  Ger- 
many, the  defending  champi- 
ons, went  out  of  the  mixed 
team  tournament  3-0. 


Sport  in  brief 


Cricket 

Sri  Lanka’s  spin  bowler  Mut- 
tiah  Muralitharan  has  again 
been  called  for  throwing.  Dur- 
ing the  World  Series  one-day 
match  against  West  Indies  to 
Brisbane  yesterday  Muralith- 
aran was  no-balled  seven 
times  by  the  Australian  um- 
pire Ross  Emerson. 

In  his  first  over  Muralith- 
aran was  called  for  throwing 
when  he  was  bowling  off-spin. 
His  captain  Aravlnda  De 
Silva  then  instructed  him  to 
bowl  leg-spin  but  he  was 
again  no-balled. 

The  West  Indies  captain  Ri- 
chie Richardson,  whose  team 


Results 


Rugby  Union 


INTERNATIONAL  MATCH:  Wales 

Schools  30.  Scottish  Schools  3 

Rugby  League 

STONES  CENTENARY  CHAMPION- 
SMft  Sheffield  19.  Bradtord  HJ.  * 

Golf 

MBICIDRS  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Carlsbad. 
Caltfl:  Rrmt  round  (US  union  straw)-  ST 
C Pevto.  06  M O’Meara.  B9  D Warning;  S 
Hoch;  B Crenshaw.  70  B Bryant:  F Funk;  N 
Faldo  (Eng);  K Perry;  S Eftmgton  [AuaV 
T1  D Waldorf.  W Amin;  T Try  tec  T Leh- 
man; J Gallagher;  B Tway;  L Janzett  L 
Robaris.  72  p Lave.  TO  B Maytaln  Q Nor- 
man (Aubjt  U CaicaveecMa;  V Singh  (Fi)l). 
T«  J Furyt  E Dougherty.  P Staurt  p 
Mlckolson;  J Morta.  76  H Sunon;  j Daly 
MYANMAR  PQA  CHAMPIONSHE*  (Ran- 
goon):  mart  round:  140  B Ruangkb 
(Thalj  88.  Tt  144  J Senior  (Aus)  71.  73. 
147  C Kemps  (SA)  75. 72. 14B  Grjo)  Jln- 


kyu  (S  Kor)  72. 76;  J Milks  Singh  (India)  74, 
74;  Yang  Yona-nam  (s  Kor)  ft.  73;  Mylni 
Tftaung  (Burma)  78.  70. 


Tennis 

QATAR  OPEN  (OoM)‘.  ClnaMBi  UMi  Mil  T 
gMynoii  (Mori  bt  G flaoux  (Fr)  6-2. 6-1 
P Korda  |C=1  tn  M L Bisson  (S«el  6-4, 7-5: 
D P rbwB  (God  Dt  N Pan**  (V«j  5-7 
6-2.  6-1.  T Muttar  (Aut)  bt  A Voinoa 
l Rom)  6-2.  6-ft 


won  by  seven  wickets,  said:  “3 
don’t  really  think  that  he 
throws  the  balL  He  was  bowl- 
tog  teg  breaks  and  it’s  very 
difficult  to  chuck  a leg  break.” 

Golf 

NiGk  Faldo  shot  a two-under- 
par  70  to  be  three  shots  off  foe 
lead  after  foe  first  round  of 
the  season's  opening  PGA 
event,  the  Mercedes  Champi- 
onship to  Carlsbad,  Califor- 
nia. The  US  Open  champion 
Corey  Pavto  is  to  foe  lead, 
one  stroke  ahead  of  Mark 
O'Meara  and  two  ahead  of 
Ben  Crenshaw,  Scott  Hoch 
and  D A Weibrtog. 

Sailing 

The  Royal  Yachting  Associa- 
tion’s Youth  Squad  has  won 


AUSTRALIAN  MEN'S  HARDCOURT 
CHAMPIONSHIP  TAdeieJda)’  OupraM- 
finnla  IT  Birr*-  (21m)  H D Vacek  iCz)  7-6. 
6-7.  6-4;  « Drawn  (CU  K H Hjlm  (Swej 
6-3  (Ml);  Y KafaMuw  (Bus)  bt  Q Ru- 
sedski IGBJ  9-3.  6-3;  J Frana  (Aral  W R 
Fratan  <h)  7-6. 6-6. 

HOMAN  CUP  (Perth):  Oran?  tt  Mt- 
aratand  3,  Germany  O (Swiss  tint): 
IhFH.  m »i0b  bl.A  Hubra  s-e,  6-2, 
6-1;  M newt  bt  M Sinner  6-2.  6-4.  Dae 
Fill  miiiiit/lHwiFi  bl  Slnner/Huber  6-1. 
8-3.  Netherlands  1,  Awdwfla  a (Noth 
(M:  Sfatfara  B BdadU  ■oCra-ftf  bt  N 
Bradike  5-7. 7-5. 6-0,  fl  Krajicek  Ioann  M 
Hi^—nraria  6-7.  2-1  («*>-  DoaMra: 
KruJiceWSchultz -McCarthy  conceded  a 
w/o  to  rtiUknn.w.i^'Tr — -****~ 

Basketball 

HBAi  Atlanta  104,  Toronto  l01;  ChtCMO 
117.  Charlotte  83;  Seattle  84.  Miami  61; 
Nan  York  105.  New  Jersey  93;  Waahtnuton 
112.  Dalian  100:  Minnesota  » Ptwenl*  93; 
Sacramento  126.  Denver  »■ 

Chess 

HASTINGS  PflEMBb  Round  8;  A Yet- 
mofln&ky  (US)  1.  T Luther  (Oer)  ft  B Lake 
(Cnj)*,  M Sadler  X s Conqiraaift  A Khar 
HUnau  (Bus)  1:  J Bpeeftnan  3t  Hodflson  Si 
S Alallk  (Tor)  v A Milas  tail.  Leadraras 
Khamman.  Lallc  6;  Conquest.  Sadler.  Yer- 
mahneky  <0k  Ml  leg  4 it  unfj:  spoevnan  4 
CHALLENGERS:  RMd  Bl  Q Roar  X.  M 
Madden  % a Ladoer  0.  C.  Buckley  1:  C 
McNab  (Scot)  X D BronsBin  (Bus)  & E 
Mwiensen  (Den)  L Cooper  0 IraaBani 
Buckley  7t  Hebden  7;  Rear.  Br«»irt». 
Monenaen  64. 


the  BT  Yachtsman  of  the  Year 
award  and  one  of  the  squad, 
18-year-old  Ben  Ainslie.  was 
voted  overwhelmingly  the 
Youth  Sailor  of  the  Year, 
writes  Bob  Fisher. 

The  Youth  Squad  domi- 
nated the  world  youth  cham- 
pionships in  Bermuda  last 
July,  the  eight  sailors  win- 
ning three  gold  medals  to  the 
six  classes. 

Motor  Racing 

David  Coulthard  has  dis- 
missed suggestions  that  he 
plans  to  join  Jackie  Stewart's 
new  Ford-engined  Formula 

One  team.  “I  am  signed  with 
McLaren  for  two  years  and 
the  Ford  team  will  be  up  and 
running  for  a season  before 
my  contract  expires,"  he  said. 


Cricket 

UHTB  OVERS  MATCH!  Ifclshraira  Sri 
Lanka  10!  (45.2  overs;  H TlHekwatna  37  no: 
Ambrose  3-20).  West  Indies  104-d  (Ml 
waist.  West  Indies  won  by  seven  wickets. 
Sheffield  shield:  pmUe  South  Aus- 
tralia 236  (D  Lehmann  82.  J Brayshaw  60). 
Western  Australia  46-0. 

Darts 

EMBASSY  WORLD  PROFESSIONAL 
CSHIP  (Frlmtoy  Qreen):  Quarter  Weah  L 
(Scot)  bt  M Clark  (Enfl)  4-1. 


Hockey 

MEN'S  nnCRNATlONAL  (Cagliari):  Italy 

ft  Great  Britain  6.  

ARM  MEN  INDOOR  TOtHMAERMr  (Vi- 
enna): VtrtM  Econhult  (Aut)  & Scotland 
ft  Rot-Weks  Munich  3.  Scotland  IS. 

Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  Montreal  r.  NY  WandW*  5 SS  Louis 
3.  Chicago  i;  Philadelphia  2.  Colorado  ft 

Alpine  Skiing 

SPOKEN'S  WORLD  CUP  (Marlbor):  Qfcart 
lUora  t.uEiC  (Oer)  2min  laftftsec;  ft  D 
Codipaononl  (it)  Z.1&55:  3,  K Setzinger 
iGerSlriB-W.  Standings:  1.  Bit  300p (ft  ft 
S Panzanml  (it)  154;  3.  A Wachiw  (Aul) 
15ft  Owrt  1 Ert  635pts;  ft  Watfter  649; 
3,  Mrtssnltzer  5D3. 

Snooker 

CHARITY  CHAU  EH  OF  (Birmingham): 
Quintal1  Wnrtn  P Ebdea  (Eng)  bl  W 
Thorne  (Eng  I S-Z  H tf&Hfmn  (Engl  W 0 
Morgan  (Wales)  S-ft  K Doherty  lire)  bl  J 
Pan  on  tEngl  S-ft 
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SOCCER:  Preparing  for  shocks  - David  Lacey  on  the  FA  Cup  third  round,  page  1 0 


CRICKET:  One  more  lesson  - Mike  Selvey  reviews  another  lost  series,  page  9 
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A SHORT  DAY’S  DRIVE  FOR  THE  PUTTER 


Going  to  pot 
because  of 
the  lottery 


David  Lacey 


Blue  turns  to  grey . . . Charlie  Rotheroe  watches  his  opponent  Mark  Williamson  tee  off  daring  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  President's  Putter  at  Rye  late  yesterday.  Rotheroe,  whose 
handicap  of  pins  one  is  the  best  in  the  field,  won  2 and  1 to  advance  to  this  morning’s  fifth  round  photograph:  iom  jennns 


Cricket  World  Cup  under  threat 


Suzanne  Goldenberg  in  New  Delhi  on 
a tournament  gearing  up  for  trouble 


EARS  about  security 
and  organisation  at 
next  month’s  cricket 
World  Cup  were 
heightened  yester- 


day when  the  most  powerful 
politic  Lin  in  Bombay  renewed 
his  tlireat  to  bar  the  Pakistan 
side  from  playing  matches  in 
India,  saying  the  team  repre- 
sents the  forces  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Although  Pakistan,  the 
joint  hosts,  play  their  opening 
matches  at  home  they  will 
have  to  travel  to  India  if  they 
progress  into  the  later  stages. 
Two  quarter-finals  are  sched- 
uled for  Bangalore  and 


Madras,  followed  by  both 
semi-finals  — at  Chandigarh 
and  Calcutta.  But.  with  gen- 
eral elections  expected  in 
April  there  are  feirs  that  po- 
litical parties  will  try  to  cash 
in  on  anti-Muslim  sentiment 
Bal  Thackeray,  the  leader 
of  the  Hindu  extremist  Shiv 
Sena  party  which  heads  a 
governing  coalition  in  the 
western  state  of  Maharashtra, 
warned:  "Life  would  be  made 
difficult  for  all  visiting  Paki- 
stan teams  in  all  sports  disci- 
plines in  the  future.” 
Thackeray's  threat  comes 
amid  signs  that  plans  for  the 
tournament  which  opens  on 


February  14,  are  running  Into 
trouble.  Newspaper  reports 
said  yesterday  that  work  on 
Delhi’s  Ferozeshah  Kotla 
ground,  where  India  meet  Sri 
Lanka  on  March  2,  has  been 
delayed  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. following  a legal 
dispute. 

Indian  newspapers  have 
raised  fears  about  the  safety 
of  cricket  grounds  in  the 
wake  of  the  collapse  of  a sta- 
dium during  a New  Zealand 
match  -at  Nagpur  in  Novem- 
ber in  which  nine  people  were 
killed  and  70  injured. 

The  Board  of  Cricket  Con- 
trol in  India  has  reviewed 
safety  at  all  the  17  values 
following  the  tragedy  and  set 
aside  £20  million  to  upgrade 
facilities,  some  of  which  are 
woefklly  inadequate. 


England  are  well  versed  in 
the  volatilities  on  the  sub-con- 
tinent Three  years  ago  their 
tour  to  India  was  severely  dis- 
rupted by  a strike  by  Indian 
Airlines  pilots  and  in  1984  the 
Indian  prime  minister  Mrs 
Gandhi  and  the  British  Dep- 
uty High  Commlsioner.  Percy 
Norris,  were  assassinated 
shortly  after  David  Gowers 
team  arrived. 

However,  the  TCCB  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  confi- 
dent that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate threat  to  English  play- 
ers. "Should  the  political 
situation  deteriorate  tve 
would  seek  advice  from  the 
Foreign  Office  as  to  what 
special  measures  we  should 
take.”  said  Tim  Lamb,  the 
TCCB  cricket  secretary. 

“I  was  out  in  Pakistan  with 
the  A team  four  weeks  ago 
and  I took  the  chance  to  speak 
to  the  High  Commissioner 
about  general  security  in  Ka- 
rachi [where  England  play  a 
group  match  against  the 


hosts],  which  is  volatile,  and 
Peshawar,  where  there  were 
problems  during  a recent 
game  against  Sri  Lanka.  We 
are  not  too  concerned  at  the 
moment  but  it  is  standard 
practice  to  have  an  armed  es- 
cort there.” 

At  this  week’s  launch  of  his 
Friends  of  Shiv  Sena,  Thack- 
eray exhorted  his  followers, 
who  have  a reputation  for 
thuggery,  that  he  expected 
them  to  respond  to  his  calL 
"This  Is  the  kind  of  militancy 
that  should  be  in  your  blood." 
he  said. 

Thackeray,  a minor  car- 
toonist who  transformed  the 
Shiv  Sena  into  the  real  force 
in  India’s  largest  city,  first  at- 
tacked the  Pakistan  side  in 
September  and  demanded 
that  the  Pakistani  Coca-Cola 
subsidiary  drop  its  sponsor- 
ship. "Let  Coca-Cola  restrict 
itself  to  selling  soft  drinks, 
otherwise  they  will  find  it 
very  hard  to  gulp  the  conse- 
quences." he  said. 


He  has  cited  statements  by 
the  former  Pakistan  captain 
Imran  Khan,  who  allegedly 
described  all  India-Pakistan 
■ games  as  a jihad,  or  holy  war, 
to  back  his  claims  that  Paki- 
stan cricket  is  a threat  to  In- 
dia’s national  interest. 
Though  he  holds  no  elected 
office,  he  is  acknowledged  as 
the  real  power  behind  the  rul- 
ing coalition. 

Thackeray  is  given,  to  vent- 
ing his  rage,  either  at  publte 
meetings  or  in  the  pages  of 
the  Shiv  Sena  newsletter,  and 
over  30  years  has  singled  out 
south  Indians,  communists, 
trade  unions,  sexually  explic- 
it movies  and  American 
power  companies.  Fears  that 
he  would  object  to  a thinly 
veiled  portrait  of  himself  in 
Salman  Rushdie's  lastest 
work  The  Moor’s  Last  Sigh 
prompted  its  Indian  distribu- 
tors not  to  sell  the  book  in 
Bombay.  However,  he  has 
most  consistently  targeted 
Muslims. 


HOW  appropriate  it  is 
that  the  day  of  foot- 
ball’s biggest 
national  lottery, 
namely  the  third  round  of  the 
FA  Cup.  should  coincide  with 
the  National  Lottery's  biggest 
day.  One  more  roll-over  and 
the  winner  will  have  nearly 
enough  to  buy  Chelsea. 

But  whatever  size  squillion- 
aire  the  numbered  balls  may 
create  tonight,  and  however 
many  plums  may  be  produced 
by  tomorrow’s  Cup  draw,  the 
conjunction  of  these  events 
should  remind  football  of  its 
debt  to  gambling  habits  which 
have  undergone  a metamor- 
phosis as  a result  of  the  lot- 
tery's soaring  success. 

The  FA  Cup  is  in  the  second 
season  of  its  first  sponsorship, 
a £14  million  deal  with 
Littlewoods  Pools,  and  here  an 
interest  should  be  declared. 
For  it  was  on  a foggy  London 
evening  many  moons  ago  that 
the  pulse  raced  and  the  stom- 
ach tightened  with  the  realisa- 
tion that  the  third  round  of  the 
Cup  had  produced  enough 
draws  In  the  right  places  for  a 
win  on  the  Treble  Chance. 

The  involuntary  cry  of  exal- 
tation that  punctuated  a Bible 
class  rally  at  Westminster 
may  have  had  a spiritual  influ- 
ence on  the  dividend —30 
pieces  of  silver.  But  the  imme- 
diate feel-good  factor  was  real, 
hence  a lingering  affection  for 
the  penny  points. 

Some  of  the  reactions  to  the 
announcement  that  the  FA’s 
last  piece  of  silver  was  to  be 
sold  to  a pools  company  were  a 
bit  sniffy,  and  parts  of  the 
game  might  still  regard  pools 
promoters  as  decidedly  below 
the  salt.  In  the  mid-Thirties 
the  Football  League  tried  to 
dish  them  by  hushing  up  the 
fixture  list,  a fight  abandoned 
after  brief  but  utter  chaos. 


NOW  such  a move 
would  be  unthink- 
able. Imagine  the 
reaction  if  supporters 
did  not  knour  when  their 
teams  were  playing  from  one 
week  to  another.  They  might 
have  to  resort  to  Skytext. 

If  Rupert  Murdoch  spreads 
the  honey  on  bread  provided 
by  the  ever  increasing  admis- 
sion prices  demanded  from 
fans,  then  surely  the  pools  in- 


come is  the  butter  between. 

There  may  be  those  who 

would  still  echo  the  cry  of 

Claude  Rains’s  Vichy  police- 
man as  he  closes  Rick's  place 
in  Casablanca:  Tm  shocked, 
shocked  to  find  that  gambling 
is  going  on  here.”  Yet  the 
game,  like  Rains,  has  been 
quietly  pocketing  its  win- 
nings for  years. 

Except  that  now.  with  the 
advent  of  the  Lottery , this  in- 
come has  slirunk  alarmingly. 
Behind  Littlewoods’  sponsor- 
ship of  the  FA  Cup  lies  a con- 
tribution of  more  than  £250 
million  which  lias  come  to  the 
Footbafi  Trust  through  spot- 
the-ball  competitions.  But  last 
year  the  company's  turnover 
dropped  20  per  cent 

This  is  serious  news  for  the 
game,  particularly  those  clubs 
who  have  so  far  missed  the  TV 
gravy  train.  Once  football 
reckoned  the  pools  existed  to 
provide  copyright  fees  for 
using  the  fixtures.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  lottery  has  proved 
otherwise. 


World  news, 
delivered 


IN  THE  November  budget 
the  Chancellor  responded 
to  a plea  for  a 15  percent 
cut  in  pools  betting  duty 
with  one  of  five  percent,  plus 
another  one  percent  In  May. 
More  reductions  will  be 
needed  if  clubs  in  the  lower 
divisions  are  to  meet  the  1999 
rip-irilinp  for  ground  improve- 
ments set  by  Taylor. 

Club  sweeps  have  been 
badly  hit  as  well.  Rochdale, 
seeking  glory  and  a bit  of  cash 
at  Liverpool  today,  funded  a £1 
million  stand  through  a 
weekly  draw  at  Spotland;  the 
entry  dropped  from  13,000  to 
below  10.000  once  the  National 
Lottery  was  Underway. 

If  there  were  hand-outs  for 
cheek,  the  Scottish  junior 
team  that  declared  itself  a mu- 
sical society  and  applied  for  a 
lottery  grant  along  with  the 
Royal  Opera  House  would 
surely  have  been  rewarded. 
Then  again,  maybe  a hearty 
renderingof  Four-and-twenty 
Virgins  was  not  quite  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind. 

After  all.  a sense  of  decorum 
needs  to  be  maintained.  The 
Turner  conducting  tonight’s 
numbers  game  is  unlikely  to 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Turner  who  in  the  1946  Cup 
final  between  Derby  County 
and  Charlton  Athletic  put  the 
ball  into  each  net  and  then 
saw  it  burst,  presumably 
through  embarrassment 
Tomorrow's  fourth-round 
draw  will  be  made  by  Nat 
Lofthouse.  the  last  man  to 
score  in  a final  by  charging  the 
goalkeeper  over  the  line,  and 
Tom  Finney,  who  can  hardly 
fail  to  give  a better  perfor- 
mance than  he  did  for  Preston 
at  Wembley  in  1954.  Even  the 
great  have  off  days.  The  good 
merely  have  days  off. 


to  your  door. 


The  Guardian  International  and 
the  Observer  are  both  now  available 
by  subscription  throughout  France. 


This  means  you  can  enjoy  the  Guardian  International  s 
award  winning  journalism  every  clay,  delivered  direct  to  your 
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news,  business,  arts  and  sport  plus  the  award  winning 
Life  magazine-,  doiivcrod  to  your  door. 
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Ruo  d’Auhervillicrs.  Paris  75019,  telephone 
(1)  40  37  94  94.  fax  (1)  40  37  29  39. 
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Russian  roulette 
coup  for  Millwall 


Martin  Thorpe 


TWO  of  Russia’s  top  In- 
ternationals have 
passed  up  the  chance  to 
play  In  the  European  Cup 
in  front  of  80,000  people  in 
order  to  join  Millwall.  The 
striker  Sergei  Yuran  and 
the  versatile  Vaseli  Kulkov 
have  signed  on  loan  until 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Such  is  the  poor  financial 
state  of  Russian  football 

that  Spartak  Moscow  could 
not  hold  the  pair  despite 
the  forthcoming  quarter- 
final against  Nantes.  In- 
stead they  will  make  their 
debuts  against  Port  Vale 
next  Saturday. 

The  signings  give  a 
timely  boost  to  Millwall's 
flagging  promotion  drive; 
Premiership  cash  is  seen  as 
crucial  to  Millwall's 
rickety  finances. 

“I  have  been  on  the  edge 
of  my  seat  waiting  for  the 
players  to  sign.”  said  Mill- 


wall’s  manager  Mick  Mc- 
Carthy after  three  weeks  of 
talks.  "This  is  a great  day 
for  the  club.” 

Yuran,  26.  helped  Bcnfica 
take  Arsenal  apart  in  the 
1991-92  European  Cup  and 
last  season  was  with  Porto. 
But  he  returned  to  Spartak, 
scoring  three  goals  — in- 
cluding the  winner  at 
Blackburn  — as  his  team 

won  the  Champions* 
League  Group  B.  Kulkov. 
29.  was  also  with  Porto  and 
plays  in  defence  or  midfield 
where  he  is  a skilful  passer. 

Some  may  feel  that  Yuran 
was  being  premature  when 
he  said;  "We  have  played 
for  some  of  the  great  clubs 
in  Europe  but  this  is  the 
pinnacle  of  our  careers.” 
But  MUlwall  have  trumped 
many  bigger  English  clubs. 

"We  got  the  players  be- 
cause we  got  in  early.”  said 
Millwall’s  chairman  Peter 
Mead-  "If  this  doesn’t  cap- 
ture the  fans’  imagination  I 
don’t  know  what  will.” 
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Showgirls  is  a film  with 
no  convincing  characters, 
no  convincing  performances, 
and  a clanking  script.  It's 
got  feathers  in  its  head, 
iron  in  its  soul  and  lead  in 
its  crotchless  pants. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,542 

Set  by  Bunthome 


Across 


1 Club  for  the  inky-tongued? 
(7) 

5 Singer  s sole  motivation 
once  (7) 

8,11,1*1,13,15411  W-W- 
Wh-What?  Earth's 
termination  hush  pained  T S 
EHot?  B-By  G-dl 
(4, 2.3, 3,3, 5, 4, 3, 4, 1 ,4,3,  1,7) 

1 0 Was  elected  contrary  by 
casting  (5) 

11  See  9 

12  Artisan's  pride:  mod  cons 
OH  Kon-TIki?  (9)  ' 

14  Spa’s  ingenuous  reversion 

(5) 

15  Dark  lady  left  after  gold  ring 
on  her  finger!  {5) 

16  Verbal  variations  from 
verballed  misadventures  (9) 

1 8 Where  political  lunatics  are 
found  with  pirates  (9) 


21  Eastern  ruler  confining  me 
with  Eastern  rater  (5) 

22  Engrossed  rn  putting  up 
white  cod  price  {11 ,4) 

23  Waste  a French  lawyer  found 
*i  architectural  cedes  {7) 

24  Stone  less  than  precious  by 
one  point  (7) 

Down 


1 see  9 

2 


Implement  improving 
crofting  benefit  {5,4.6} 


3 Mishkin,  I state,  was  “out  to 
lunch"  {9) 

4 Defer  to  king  over  tug  of 
love  reversal  (5) 

5 Agate  as  set  by  Sheridan  (3.6) 

6 The  Spanish  and  South 
African  bounder  {5} 

7 Keeping  in  time  {9.6} 

8 Kremer’s  only  contribution 

from  the  poet-essayfst  (7) 


13  See  9 

14  Ore  jumping  to  conclusions: 
that’s  novel!  {3-6) 

15  See  9 

17  Someone  talking  about 

you?  Sounds  close!  (7) 

19  Film  thus  completed  of  the 

old  empire  {5} 

20  Thus  cowboys  mate  short 
work  Of  task  I’m  performing 


Solution  on  Monday 
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Interview 


Paul  Verhoven 
defends  his  new 
movie  Showgirls 


Money 


Finally,  lenders 
loosen  the  negative 
equity  noose 
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MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  deplores  the 
West  s dependence  on  cheap  Saudi  oil 
and  the  compromises  we  make  to  retain  it. 
Below,  RICHARD  NORTON-TAYLOR  on  the 
arms  makers’  inside  line  to  Whitehall 

Crude  deals 
that  buy 

our  silence 


JL  RMS  and  appease- 
# % ment  have  long 
# \ been  twin  themes  - 
in  Britain's 

M % relationship  with 
m mSaudi  Arabia.  It 

was  the  British  gilt  of  German 
rifles  captured  from  the  Turks 
which  first  tipped  the  tribal 
arms  balance  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula  definitively  in  Ibn 
Saud's  favour  during  the  first 
world  war.  And,  as  soon  as  the 
new  Saudi  state  became 
strong.  Britain  began  to  ap- 
pease it  treating  it,  an  irate 
Glubb  Pasha  wrote  in  1931, 
"astfltwastheUS". 

Seventy  years  alterthe  con- 
quest  of  Mecca  by  Saudi ' 
forces,  Britain  is  still  in  the 
business  of  supplying  arms  to 
the  Saudis  and  its  instinctive 
reflex  is  still  to  deter  to  the 
demands  of  Ibn  Saud'e  descen- 
dants. Buy  it  or  bury  it  is  the 
crude  principle  that  almost  al- 
ways animates  the  Saudi  royal 
family  when  they  encounter 
any  criticism.  In  this  case  the 
Saudis  have  bought  out  the 
British  tradition  of  political 
refuge,  while  we  have  under- 
taken to  bury  the  offending 
Mohammed  al-Mas'ari  away 
on  a remote  island. 

Dominica,  of  all  places,  is 
supposed  to  take  the  dissident 
who  has  earned  Saudi  wrath 
by  his  skilful  exploitation  of 
the  fax  machine  and  his  abil- 
ity to  feed  the  information 
hunger  of  a society  starved  of 
reliable  news.  It  is  a bizarre 
solution  to  this  particular 
instance  of  our  dependence  on 
the  objectionable,  difficult, 
and  fragile  regime  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  One  has  only  to 
imagine  the  difference  had  al- 
Mas'ari  been,  say,  a Syrian, 
Chinese,  or  Nigerian  dissident 
to  grasp  how  complete  that  de- 
pendence is, 

British  dependence  on 
Saudi  Arabia,  further,  is  only 
part  of  a general  western  de- 
pendence on  that  strange 
country,  a dependence  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dustrial countries  relish  any 
disadvantage  suffered  by  one 
another  in  the  scramble  for 
Saudi  money.  In  such  a situa- 
tion morality,  common  sense 
and  the  long-term  interest  of 
the  West  as  a whole  always 
suffer.  It  is  that  overall  depen- 
dence that  is  the  real  scandal, 
the  real  problem,  and  the  real 
difficulty.  We  have  become  so 
familiar  with  it  that  the  fact 
that  normality  in  the  industri- 
alised world  rests  on  the  glass 
pillar  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  often 
forgotten.  As  Professor  Fred 


Halliday  points  out  in  his  new 
book  on  the  West  and  Islam 
“In  the' Late  twentieth  century, 
secure  and  reasonably  priced 
oil  is  as  important  a compo- 
nent of  stable  democratic  poli- 
tics as  cheap  wheat  was  in  the 
late  nineteenth.''  Saudi  Ara- 
bia provides  that  oil  in  quanti- 
ties larger  than  any  other 
country,  so  one  would  think 
there  would  be  a powerful 
western  interest  in  the  long 
term  stability  of  that  country. 

Most  people,  including  most 
intelligent  Saudis — and  In- 
cluding some  enlightened 
members  of  the  royal  family — 
believe  that  such  stability  can 
only  be  achieved  through 
reform.  Yet  reform  is  a rarer 
commodity  in  Saudi  Arabia 
than  water  in  the  desert,  and 
the  western  pressure  that 
might  help  bring  it  rarer  still,  j 
because  the  Saudi  ruling  dan 
uses  its  power  to  purchase 
near  absolute  immunity  from  i 
any  form  of  criticism  and  I 
from  any  urging  of  change. 

Words  like  “feudal.  ” 
phrases  like  “desert  king- 
dom," conceal  the  reality. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  neither  feudal 
nor  a true  kingdom.  It  is  an 
ascendancy  of  one  family  and 
one  religious  tendency  over  a 
patchwork  of  conquered  terri- 
tories, in  ah  of  which  still  live 
men  and  women  who 
remember  a time  before  the 
Saudis  came.  It  is  a modern 
hybrid  made  possible  when 
on&  family  and  tribal  confed- 
eration grabbed  western  mili- 
tary technology  before  other 
. competing  groups  and  used  it 
mofe  effectively. 

Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  early  days,  a 
family  that  once  rested  its 
claim  to  pre-eminence  on 
physical  toughness,  military 
skills,  and  religious  purity  can 
hardly  claim  them  now.  The 
public  morality  of  the  Wahabi 
code)  is  daily  contradicted  by 
the  private  vices  of  the  promi- 
nent! Its  critics  argue  persua- 
sively that  most  of  the  royal 
menfolk  these  days  are  ill-edu- 
cated and  self-indulgent.  Most 
ofthejm  are  greedy,  some  of 
them  are  lawless,  many  are  ■ 
incompetent  holders  of  gov- 
ernment office.  The  few  able 
and  well-intentioned  princes 
hardli  make  up  for  the  faults 
ofthelnajority. 

The  feize  of  the  royal  dan  is 
such  that  an  estimated  40  to  45 
new  ropes  are  added  to  it 
every  month,  all  cf  them  con- 
vinced, as  one  British  writer 
on  Gulfjaflairsputs  it  that 
they  hate  a right  to  win  the 
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National  Lottery  every  year. 
This  cannot  be  the  basis,  un- 
amended, of  a polity  that  will 
survive.  Saudi  Arabia  needs 
not  so  much  democracy, 
which  is  far,  far  away,  as  to 
make  a start  in  that  direction 
by  disciplining  the  royal  clan, 
and  giving  a degree  of  politi- 
cal participation  to  the  edu- 
cated and  the  merchant  class. 

The  Saudi  regime  has 
retained  its  appetite  for  mili- 
tary technology,  but  long  after 
the  rationale  for  it  has  de- 
parted. Tbe  expensive 
weaponry  the  Saudis  have 
bought  from  the  United 
States.  France,  and  from  Brit- 
ain under  the  al-Yamamah 
deal.  Is  essentially  useless. 

Tbe  Gulf  war  showed  that 
Saudi  Arabia  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  defend  itself  ex- 
cept with  American  help.  With 
all  its  money,  it  lacks  the  pop- 
ulation base  to  be  in  the  same 
military  league  with  powers 
like  Iraq,  Iran,  or  Egypt 

In  the  event  of  internal 
rebellion,  tbe  need  would  be 
for  infantry  and  armoured 
cars.  The  tanks  and  warpfahes 
would  be  largely  irrelevant  in 
such  a situation  unless  one  en- 
visages, as  some  do,  elements 
of  file  armed  forces  fight- 
ing one  another  in  a civil  war. 

The  main  function  of  this 
arms  trade,  which  soaks  up  so 
much  of  Saudi  wealth,  how- 
ever, is  something  different  It 
is  a pay-off  for  western  passiv- 
ity, argue  critics  of  the  regime 
like  Said  K Ahurish,  whose 
book  The  Rise.  Corruption 
And  Coming  Fall  Of  Tfre 
House  Of  Sand  caused  ruc- 
tions inside  and  outside  Saudi 
Arabia  when  first  published 
in  1994. 

Saudi  Arabia  survives  as  it 
is  because  it  pays  off  its  west- 
ern backers  with,  first  of  all, 
cheap  oil  and  then  with  the 

huge  arms,  construction  and 
other  contracts  for  which  the 
western  countries  so  nakedly 
contend-  This  transaction, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much 
about  arms,  bridges,  or  tele- 
phone exchanges  but  about 
the  immunity  of  the  Saudi 
regime  from  western  criti- 
cism and  pressure  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  West’s  need  for 
money  on  tbe  other. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, Saudi  Arabia  is  also  seen 
as  vital  to  that  overall  Ameri-  | 
can  dominance  in  the  Middle 
East  which  has  become  so 
complete  since  1989.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Americans  calculate 
that  Saudi  Arabia  must  be 
kept  sweet  so  that  it  can  be  | 


Tending  the  golden  goose ...  a British  engineer  services  a Tornado  aircraft  in  Saudi  Arabia 


brought  in  to  cement  any 
Arab- Israeli  settlement  with 
money  and  diplomatic 
recognition. 

Thus  it  is  that  whenever  the 
KmuHib  squeeze,  something  al- 
most invariably  gives  in  the 
West  Democratic  countries 
who  ought  to  be  urging 
chau  ge  not  only  do  not  do  so 
but  they  even  try  to  silence,  as 
Britain  is  trying  to  do,  Saudi 
critics  abroad  who  have  bro- 
ken no  laws.  Crown  Prince 
Abdullah  bln  Abdul  Aziz,  who 
has  recently  taken  over  be- 
cause of  the  Illness  of  King 

Fahd,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a decent  man  who  may 
even  try  to  introduce  some 
reforms.  But  those  who 
remember  that  Fabd  himgpif 
came  to  the  throne  with  a 
reforming  reputation  are  not 
holding  their  breath. 


On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  foolish  to  argue  tba  t Saudi 
Arabia  is  close  to  some  great 
crisis.  The  Suddelris,  tbe  ■ 
branch  of  tbe  royal  family 
who  now  hold  most  power, 
have  their  differences  but 
seem  likely  to  hold  together. 
The  opposition  is  divided  and 
less  than  formidab  ie . The  car 
bombing  of  the  American  mil- 
itary office  in  Riyadh  in  No- 
vember is  not  comparable  in 
seriousness  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Grand  Mosque  in  1979, 
or  to  some  of  the  military 
rebellions  of  earlier  years. 

The  educated  classes  are 
angry  with  the  princes  but  not 
to  the  point  of  risking  the 
chaos  which  radical  political 
change  might  bring.  The  reli- 
gious are  divided  but  still 
mainly  endorse  Saudi  rule. 
Tbe  location  of  oil  in  the  east- 


ern parts  of  the  country 
means  that  other,  historically 
restive,  regions  see  the  unity 
of  a state  they  otherwise 
resent  as  vital  To  some 
degree,  the  whole  society  has 
been  compromised  and  coopt- 
ed-So  the  regime  does  have 
time — but  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  capable  of  using 
it. 

The  real  weight  of  al- 
Mas’arl  as  an  opposition  tig: 
ure  is  hard  to  measure:  But 
what  he  has  demonstrated  is 
that  there  is  a front  on  which 
the  regime  is  open  to  chal- 
lenge. He  has  countered  the 
extraordinary  Saudi  domi- 
nance of  the  Arab  press,  much 
of  which  they  own  outright 
and  nearly  all  of  which  they 
influence.  Using  the  fax  as  a 
means  of  transmission  and  the 
formats  of  business  journal- 


ism — newsletters  and 
country  and  industry  reports 
complete  with  charts  and 
tables —for  presentation,  he 
has  cut  a swathe  through 
Saudi  information  barriers. 

Reports  on  economic  ten- 
dencies and  critiques  of  cor- 
ruption and  mismanagement 
are  interspersed  with  lists  of 
arrests,  much  gossip,  and  Ko- 
ranic interpretations.  Opera- 
tions like  this  cannot  of 
course  be  stopped  by  tlie  de- 
portation of  one  man. 

The  British  ministries,  the 
intelligence  services  and  the 
companies  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  decision,  must  all 
know  this  but  feel  neverthe- 
less they  must  still  show  will- 
ing to  the  Saudis.  In  truth  we 
are  playing  to  their  fantasies 
and  to  their  endless  procrasti- 
nation. The  Consultative 
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Council  urged  on  Feisal  by 
President  Kennedy  In  1963 
took  30  years  to  materialise 
and  then  only  in  diluted  form. 
Yet  if  the  Saudi  regime  meets 
disaster  at  some  future  point 
both  tbe  West  and  the  Arab 
world  would  suffer.  The  Amer- 
icans may  trust  to  their  mili- 
tary capacity  in  the  Gulf  to  set 
things  right  but  it  may  not  be 
so  easy  to  do  so. 

The  problem  is  that  Saudi 
Arabia  needs  to  reform  and  is 
unlikely  to  do  so  unless  there 
is  western  pressure.  Yet  this 
understanding  always  gives 
way  before  the  reality  of  Saudi 
money  and  power  and  the 
competitiveness  of  western 
countries  who  are  both  its  pat- 
rons and  its  clients.  This  is  the 
vicious  circle  that  the  case  of 
Mohammed  al-Mas’ari  so  dis- 
mally illustrates. 


The  weapons  that  cost  British  taxpayers  an  arm  and  a leg 


JOHN  MAJOR'S  administration, 
like  its  predecessors.  Is  ob- 
sessed with  selling  British 
weapons  abroad.  Ithas  distorted  its 
own  human  rights  guidelines  to  sell 
arms  to  lucrative,  mainly  Middle 
East  and  Asian,  markets.  It  has  ma- 

Deal  makers:  Mrs  Thatcher  and 
Saudi  Arabia’s  King  Fahd  in  1987 


aid  to  persuade  foreign  governments 
to  buy  British  weapons.  It  has  tasked 
MI6  and  GCHQ  to  watch  out  for 
promising  arms  deals  before  they  go 
to  Britain's  competitors.  It  has  even 
provided  secret  intelligence  to 
countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia, 
hoping  for  rewards  in  the  shape  of 
weapons  deals. 


Arms  companies  enjoy  a uniquely 

privileged  relationship  with  the  in- 
telligence agencies,  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  and  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
Government  spends  more  than  10 
times  as  much  promoting  arms  sales 
as  it  does  civil  exports. 

In  1989  it  earmarked  £284  million 
from  the  aid  budget  to  Malaysia’s 
Pergau  dam  project  The  origins  of 


the  decision,  subsequently  ruled  un- 
lawful by  the  High  Court,  lay  in  Mar- 
garet Thatcher's  promise  to  provide 
money  for  the  economically  ques- 
tionable project  when  she  was  nego- 
tiating an  arms  deal  with  Malaysia 
worth  £1.3  billion.  Per  capita  aid  to 
Indonesia  has  more  than  quadrupled 
over  the  past  15  years  in  spite  of  that 
country's  relative  wealth  and  its  con- 


tinuing occupation  of  East  Timor  — 
but  at  a time  Malaysia  agreed  to  buy 
British  Aerospace  Hawk  aircraft 
with  the  prospect  (recently  realised) 
of  farther  deals 

In  1985.  Thatcher  signed  the  un- 
precedented oil-for-arms  aJ-Yama- 
mah  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia,  worth 
£2  billion  a year.  A National  Audit 

Continued  on  Page  15 


Help  painful  blocked  sinuses  disappear 
with  double  action  Sinutab. 

Few  things  are  more  painful  than  the  headaches  caused  by  blocked  sinuses.  Specially  formulated  Sinutab  with  its  double 
action  acts  quickly  to  relieve  the  pain  and  ease  the  congestion.  What’s  more.  Sinutab  Nightime  will  also  aid  restful  sleep. 
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Mr  Blair 
feeds  the 
tigers 

ACCORDING  to  a recent  poll,  99  per 
cent  of  City  investment  institu- 
tions expect  Labour  to  form  the 
next  government.  So,  it  increasingly 
seems,  do  100  per  cent  of  the  world's  po- 
litical and  business  leaders.  The  red  car- 
pet is  being  rolled  out  for  Tony  Blair  in 
Japan  and  Singapore  this  week  because 
foreign  governments  and  corporations  — 
not  to  mention  our  own  diplomats  — 
want  to  get  to  know  the  man  they  all 
expect  to  be  at  Number  10  before  long. 

Politics  is  an  unforgiving  business, 
so  every  increase  in  interest  in  Mr  Blair 
contrasts  with  an  equivalent  decrease  in 
attention  to  John  Major.  Indeed  it  some- 
times seems  at  the  moment  as  though  not 
just  Britain  but  also  the  outside  world 
has  decided  that  the  next  general  elec- 
tion is  a foregone  conclusion.  Mr  Major 
is  increasingly  regarded  as  a lame  duck 
leader  who  is  serving  out  bis  time:  no 
one  wants  to  be  nasty  to  him  because  no 
one  really  takes  him  seriously.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr  Blair  is  increasingly 
treated  as  the  prime  minister-elect 
everyone  wants  to  lobby  him  and  the 
most  unlikely  audiences  listen  atten- 


tively to  what  he  has  to  say. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  this  par- 
liament still  has  17  months  to  run  before 
either  of  these  assumptions  can  be  vindi- 
cated. Mr  Blair  is  as  aware  of  this  cold 
fact  as  anyone.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  has  been  very  sparing  with  his 
overseas  visits  since  becoming  Labour 
leader.  So  Mr  Blair’s  trip  to  the  Far  East 
is  significant  in  two  ways:  first  for  the 
message  which  he  is  now  seeking  to  send 
to  the  domestic  electorate:  and  second  for 
the  choice  of  the  countries  he  is  visiting. 
The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  show  Brit- 
ish voters  that  Labour  is  solidly  prepar- 
ing for  government,  while  the  choice  of 
Japan  and  Singapore  reflects  the  desire 
to  show  the  world  — and  especially  the 
business  world  — that  Labour  is  a party 
fully  in  touch  with  the  global  economic 
change  now  being  generated  from  the  Pa- 
cific rim. 

Yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to  assume 
that  Mr  Blair  is  making  a pilgrimage  to 
the  Pacific  simply  to  pay  uncritical 
respects  to  the  so-called  Asian  model  of 
political  economy  which  has  become 
such  a fashionable  cult  in  some  right- 
wing  circles.  The  speech  which  he  gave 
to  the  Keidanren  in  Tokyo  yesterday  and 
the  speeches  he  will  be  making  over  the 
'next  two  days  before  returning  to  Lon- 
don are  anything  but  a grovel  towards  a 
system  which,  in  any  case,  is  too  easily 
caricatured  here  as  economic  prosperity 
in  return  for  social  discipline. 

Mr  Blair’s  Tokyo  speech  may  have 
stressed  that  Labour  does  not  intend  to 
dismantle  many  of  the  economic  and 
labour  market  reforms  of  the  past  17 
years.  It  may  have  raised  traditionalist 


eyebrows  by  describing  Labour  as  “the 
party  of  business”.  But  its  view  of  the 
world  was  totally  distinctive  from  that  of 
any  current  Conservative.  The  speech 
stressed  the  role  of  government  as  an 
investor  and  equipper,  rather  than  as  a 
deregulator  and  a disengaged  laissez- 
faire  neutral.  And  it  said  that  prosperity 
and  fairness  can  only  be  built  on  the 
basis  of  social  cohesion  rather  than 
social  division.  In  Singapore  he  is  ex- 
pected to  go  further,  emphasising  the 
central  role  of  government  as  a “stake- 
holder" in  ensuring  the  necessary  public 
trust  in  economic  expansion.  This  is  a 
very  different  explanation  of  the  world, 
and  of  government’s  role  within  it,  from 
any  that  can  be  plausibly  offered  by  any 
Conservative. 

No  speech  by  any  politician  can 
bring  about  economic  change.  But  Mr 
Blair's  speech  in  Tokyo  is  one  of  the 
clearest  statements  he  has  yet  offered 
about  Labour  economic  thinking,  one 
which  challenges  any  who  resist  it  to  put 
forward  their  alternative  with  equal  hon- 
esty and  clarity.  At  its  heart  is  the  con- 
viction that  Labour  has  to  accept  the 
reality  of  globalisation  and  to  work  with 
it  rather  th an  to  set  itself  vaguely  * 
against  it  and  espouse  some  level  of  pro- 
tectionism. Everything  else  follows  from 
this  — the  importance  of  stability,  the 
avoidance  of  macro-economic  risk-tak- 
ing. the  setting  of  investment  priorities, 
and  the  necessary  but  new  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  economic  management  and 
regulation.  Mr  Blair  is  setting  the  pace. 
He  is  undoubtedly  learning  from  the  Pa- 
cific nations  — but  he  has  increasingly 
got  some  lessons  for  them  too. 


The  silencing 
of  Al  Mas’ari 

THE  PARALLEL  world  of  Britain’s  de- 
fence establishment  is  hard  to  pene- 
trate. The  chaps  follow  one  another 
through  revolving  doors  marked  govern- 
ment, industry  or  one  of  the  three  ser- 
vices in  soberly  dad  anonymity.  Just  oc- 
casionally a little  light  is  shed  on  the 
way  that  this  cosy  mgfia  operates  and  its ' 
influential  connections  extend  into  the 
intelligence  world.  The  confidential 
memorandum  from  Sir  Colin  Chandler, 
chief  executive  of  Vickers  and  formerly 
Britain’s  chief  arms  salesman,  is  a docu- 
ment worth  studying  as  much  for  what  it 
tells  us  about  the  exotic  culture  of  this 
government  as  for  the  specific  light 
which  it  sheds  upon  the  Mohammed  Al- 
Mas'ari  affair. 

Mr  Mas’ari  was  deported  from  Brit- 
ain, we  were  told  again  yesterday  by  the 
Home  Secretary  with  the  same  candour 
as  bis  minister  Ann  Widdecombe  on  the 
previous  day,  in  order  to  protect  “com- 
mercial links”  with  Saudi  Arabia.  This, 
in  the  Guardian’s  view,  also  stated  yes- 
terday, is  tantamount  to  giving,  in  to 
blackmail  Whatever  the  view,  the  direc- 
tors of  those  arms  industries  making 
money  out  of  selling  weapons  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  have  been  expected  to  ex- 
press concern  to  the  Government  about 
the  effect  of  Mr  Mas’ari’s  campaigning 
on  their  profitable  relationship  with  the 
Saudi  royal  family.  But  the  memoran- 
dum goes  far  further,  revealing  a degree 


of  intimacy  ^tween  (deluding 

hirers,  government  onjc^nce  agen. 

^0r^rfU  incestuous  end 
dangerous.  Rritish  Aerospace,  by 

ciai  riJeSe  Mr  Mas’ari 

“*  defence  minister 

I 

on  a matter  of 

in’s  proposal  got  a quick  mid  ix^tive 
%sp6me  from  the  British  amba^ador- 
tohe  in  Riyadh.  The  “material,  gained 
from  this  Iraqi  war  criminal  it  appears, 
was  used  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
appease  Saudi  royal  outrage  at  Mr 

Mas’ari.  1 _ . , 

What  the  document  reveals  is  a type 
of  presumptuous’  behaviour  which 
makes  nonsense  of  democratic  amount- 
ability.  Vickers  and  BAe  should  stick  to 
selling  their  lethal  goods  and  leave  pol- 
icy to  the  elected  government  As  a sinis- 
ter footnote  we  note  the  regret  expressed 
that  “direct  Saudi  intervention”  against 
Mr  Mas’ari  would  be  “difficult”.  At  least 
he  was  safe  in  Britain,  or  so  we  hope, 
from  having  a limb  amputated. 


What  is  this  thing  called  rage? 


Random  violence 
committed  by 
‘ordinary  people 
is  a growing 
phenomenon. 
DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL  looks 
for  the  roots 
of  their  anger 


TEN  people  are 

stabbed  in  a super- 
market in  Birming- 
ham. Four  more  are 
attacked  in  a Job- 
Centre  in  Bexleyheath-  The 
events  strike  home — if  that  is 
the  right  word — because  they 
suggest  that  Nowhere  Are 
You  Safe.  You  go  to  find  a job 
so  that  you  can  go  shopping 
and  someone  goes  berserk. 
You  go  shopping  anyway  and 
someone  runs  amok.  The 
attacks  come  at  a time  when 
the  police  are  calling  for  the 
issuing  of  pepper  sprays  or  CS 
gas  to  protect  than  from  ran- 
dom violence.  So  what  is  this 
thing  called  Rage? 

• The  extremes  of  Birming- 
ham and  Bexleybeath  comple- 
ment a perception,  shared  by 
most  people  who  live  in  cities 
or  drive  regularly  on  motor- 
ways. that  there  is  now  a lot  of 
“rage"  around,  that  the 
stories  we  used  secretly  to  en- 
joy reading  about  of  Ameri- 
cans shooting  each  other  be- 
cause of  an  argument  in  a 
petrol  station  are  now  being 
re-enacted  in  the  UK. 

"Road  rage”  has  become  the 
most  popular  concept  of  these 
sudden  explosions  but  we 
have  also  heard  of  "trolley 
rage"  — violent  fights  over 
queues  in  supermarkets:  "golf 
rage"  — violent  arguments 
over  players  playing  too 
slowly  and  any  other  rage  you 
want  to  stick  a prefix  on  dur- 
ing a 'quiet  news  day. 

We  are  not  talking  about 
mentally  disturbed  people  who 
have  been  released  into  what  is 
euphemistically  called  care  in 
the  community:  it  is  not  about 
hoodlums  carrying  switch- 
blades so  that  they  can  relieve 
people  of  their  watches;  it  is  not 
about  Saturday  night  head-but- 
tings outside  the  Dog  and  Duck; 
and  it  is  not  about  men  wi  th 
unimaginative  tattoos  being 
shot  dead  in  their  Range 
Rovers  in  Essex. 

"Rage  rage"  is  about  a nor- 
mally passive  person’s  sudden 
inability  to  restrain  himself 

or  herself  from  violence  either 
physical  or  verbal  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  provocation. 
It  is,  as  Horace  described 
anger,  a Juror  brevis,  a brief 
madness.  Since  Horace  was 


writing  before  Christ  was 
born  he  had,  presumably,  not 
seen  Michael  Douglas  in  the 
film  Falling  Down  but  he 
would  have  recognised  that 
brief  madness  which  drove  a 
"normal"  man  to  violence 
sparked  off  by  a traffic  jam  on 
a hot  day. 

The  reason  we  are  so 
alarmed  by  it  is  because  it  is 
seen  as  unBritish.  Of  the 
words  we  have  used  above  to 
describe  what  happens,  “ber- 
serk" is  Icelandic,  "amok"  is 
Malay.  Britain  never  really 
found  the  concept  of  an  Angry 
Brigade  very  frightening  be- 
cause they  didn't  believe  that 
people  in  this  country  got  that 

angry.  You  queued  for  the  bus, 
you  smiled  at  the  check-out 
woman,  you  waited  your  turn 


to  enter  the  crowded  train, 
you  let  the  car  on  to  the  round- 
about in  front  of  you.  Now 
apparently  mild-mannered 
people  are  cracking  all  over 
the  place. 

But  it  has  not  happened 
overnight  In  1984,  a commit- 
tee was  set  up  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Executive  to  consider 
the  problem  of  increasing  vio- 
lence fbced  by  staff  in  contact 
with  the  public.  The  Tavistock 
Institute  produced  a study. 
Violence  To  Staff  by  Barry 
Foyner  and  Caroline  Warne, 
back  in  1986.  It  looked  at  the 
problems  faced  by  staff  work- 
ing in  public  transport,  the 
health  and  welfare  services 
and  also  teaching  and  bousing 
when  confronted  by  people  fu- 


rious at  the  service’s  failure  to 
deliver. 

In  1988,  a more  specific 
study  by  Barry  Poyner.  Barry 
Webb  and  Robin  Meakin  ex- 
plored violence  in  benefit  of- 
fices in  a report  called  Aggres- 
sive Behav  tour  by  Claimants. 
It  concluded  that  ‘'violence  is 
not  caused  by  mindless  hooli- 
gans who  go  about  being  in- 
discriminately violent”  The 
people  who  became  enraged, 
it  found,  were  frustrated  at  ob- 
taining the  benefit  or  services 
they  expected.  They  also  found 
that  the  more  barriers  that 
were  erected  between  staff  and 
claimaints.  the  higher  the  ten- 
sion and  the  greater  risk  of 
violence.  Which  places  the 
staff  in  the  invidious  position 
ofknowing  that  if  they  protect 


the  West  End  for  parking  of- 
fences. The  staff  there,  who 
have  the  haunted  look  of 
people  who  have  been  sitting 
for  too  long  In  a trench  under 
heavy  artillery  bombardment 
work  behind  a barricade  be- 
cause of  the  rage  of  those 
whose  cars  have  been 
removed.  In  contrast  the  next 
door  warehouse,  which 
houses  regular  all-night  raves, 
is  an  object  lesson  in  the  pa- 
cific qualities  of  such  enter- 
tainments. Yet  the  people  ar- 
riving for  their  cars  are 
almost  all  richer,  older  and 
more  "respectable"  than  those 
attending  the  raves.  And  still 
they  rage. 

Barrie  Irving,  the  director  of 
the  Police  Foundation  and  a 
psychologist  believes  that  one 
reason  we  see  more  of  the  rage 
is  because  of  a general  level  of 
uncertainty  through  the 
change  in  the  labour  market  . 
and  the  increase  in  the  dispar- 


themselves.  they  run  the  risk 
of  provoking  violence  and  If 
they  don't  they  run  the  risk  of 
suffering  violence. 

The  report  recommended 
honesty  so  that  people  had  no 
ihlse  expectations  and  a 
‘friendly  attitude"  towards 
claimants.  Both  of  which  are 
easier  to  recommend  than  to 
implement  But  no  recommen- 
dations can  prepare  us  for  the 
sudden  explos  Ion  that  is  the 
accumulation  of  a dozen  frus- 
trations that  have  taken  place 
elsewhere  before  the  final 
confrontation. 

One  lesson  for  anyone  seek- 
ing to  understand  rage  would 
be  to  visit  the  depot  In  north 
London  run  by  Camden  coun- 
cil where  cars  are  taken  after 
they  have  been  removed  from 


This  leads,  he  believes,  to  frus- 
trations which  explode  in  vio- 
lenca  There  are  other  reasons 
— a breakdown  of  accepted 
farms  of  discipline,  a sadety 
which  does  not  ha  ve  a common 
ground  on  what  is  acceptable, 
anomie. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people 
who  are  the  butt  of  such 
attacks  are  less  prepared  for 
them  than  in  the  past.  Barrie 
Irving  suggests  that  a previ- 
ous generation  of  police  offi- 
cers could  spot  the  signs  of 
impending  rage  because  they 
had  learned  to  deal  with  SO 
drunk  dockers  on  a Liverpool 
waterfront  without  having  to 
radio  for  support,  not  least  be- 
cause they  had  no  radio  any- 
way. Now  we  tend  to  look  for  . 
an  Instant  solution  of  which 
the  pepper  spray  is  an  obvious 
and  understandable  example. 

Criminologist  Betsy 
Stanko.  the  author  of  Every- 
day Violence,  who  is  cur- 
rently attached  to  the  Institute 
of  Criminology  in  Cambridge, 
believes  that  some  of  the  rage 
can  be  traced  to  the  economic 
situation:  "If  we're  employed, 
we're  overworked  and,  if 
we’re  not,  we're  poor.  People 
are  on  the  edge,  what  they  coll 
in  America  one  paycheck 
away  from  poverty." 

Everyone  is  famil  iar  with  a 
child's  rage.  Often  it  is  a rage  of 
sheer  frustration  that  he  or  she 
is  unable  to  do  what  they  de- 
sire. ora  sudden  thwarting  of 
their  whim.  What  we  are  now 
seeing  is  a similar  child- like 
rage  from  people  who  cannot 
play  with  their  cars  the  way 
they  want  to  but  also  from 
people  who  feel  increasingly 
penned  in  and  frustrated.  A few 
people  have  tried  to  avoid  it  by 
quietly  leaving  the  system  and 
becoming  New  Age  travellers. 
Others  remain  and  smoulder. 
New  Rage  travellers. 

Peter  Till  is  away 


Annie’s  home 
for  the  House 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


NOT  being  much  of  a 
television  addict.  I 
haven’t  watched 
many  of  the  booze 
and  bonking  serials  which 
purport  to  tell  us  what  our 
MPe  get  up  to  when  they- 
aren't  (in  the  words  of  the  old 
cockney  song)  “passing  lore 
to  put  daim  crime".  But  my 
Interest  was  aroused  when  I 
learned  that  the  latest  in  the 
genre  Is  to  be  called  Annie's 
Bar. 

Now,  Annie's  Bar  is  one  of 
those  Westminster  establish- 
ments to  which  this  column 
owes  its  name.  I was  present 
at  its  opening  in  1969 — a cer- 
emony conducted  by  Ted 
Heath,  the  then  leader  of  the 
opposition,  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Robert  Maxwell  MP. 
then  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mons’ catering  committee. 
The  mind  boggles  at  the 
amount  of  time  I spent  in  its 
claustrophobic  precincts 
during  the  subsequent  quar- 
ter of  a century  — strictly  In 
the  line  of  duty,  you 
understand. 

In  fact,  the  ceremony  was  a 
re-opening  rather  than  an 
opening,  since  there  had  been 
an  Annie's  Bar  before  the 
war.  Presided  over  by  a lady 
called  Annie,  its  door  opened 
virtually  into  the  members' 
lobby,  just  off  the  chamber.  It 
was  one  place  where  repor- 
ters could  meet  MPs  on  equal 
terms,  but  it  was  wrecked 
along  with  the  rest  of  the 
commons  facilities  by  Hit- 
ler’s bombs. 

Attlee's  chief  whip  after  the 
war  — when  MPs  moved  back 
into  their  refurbished  quar- 
ters — was  a stem  teetotaller 
called  Willie  White  ley  (not  to 
be  confused  with  a far-fro ra- 
te? total  Conservative  with  a 
somewhat  similar  name). 
Whiteley  held  that  boozing  in 
Annie's  Bar  had  been  the  ruin 
of  many  Labour  MPs,  inc- 
luding "Uncle"  Arthur 
Greenwood,  the  deputy 
leader,  so  he  vetoed  any  idea 
of  re-opening  it 
It  wasn't  until  Maxwell 


became  the  catering  supremo 
that  the  appeals  of  lobby 
correspondents  for  a new 
Annie’s  Bar  were  taken  seri-  • 
ously . It  therefore  represents 
virtually  the  only  benign  leg- 
acy of  Cap’n  Bob,  and  ex- 
plains why  he  was  less  unpop- 
ular with  parliamentary 
journalists  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  human  race  when  he 
fell  off  that  boat 
Mind  you,  Whiteley  had  a 
point  I can  think  of  at  least 
two  enormously  promising 
Labour  backbenchers,  plus  a 
revered  ex-minister,  who 
destroyed  themselves  in 
Annie's  Bar.  On  the  other 
hand,  I once  saw  a Tory  MP 
tumble  backwards  off  one  of 
Its  bar  stools,  sustaining  such 
a severe  bang  on  the  head  that 
he  gave  up  the  drink  forever. 
He  remained  in  the  Commons 
for  years,  a wiser  but  a duller 
man. 

O ONE  man  who  made  much 
use  of  Annie's  was  Walter 
Harrison,  the  jovial  but 
subtle  deputy  chief  whip  who 
did  more  than  most  ministers 
in  the  late  1970s  to  piece 
together  the  convoluted  deals 
which  sustained  Jim  Calla- 
ghan’s minority  government 
in  office.  Quite  a lot  of  those 
deals  were  sealed  over  a glass 
or  two  in  Annie's  with  Wal- 
ter's Tory  opposit  number, 
John  Stradling  Thomas. 

Memories  of  Walter  Harri- 
son were  revived  daring  the 
progress  of  that  ludicrous 
pre-Christmas  libel  action 
which  turned  partly  on 
whether  a Tory  MP  who 
shared  a hotel  bed  with  an- 
other man  was  or  was  not  a 
homosexual.  The  members  of 
the  jury  decided  that  he  was. 

Walter  should  have  told 
them  his  story  of  an  all-party 
Commons  delegation  In  the 
South  Seas,  when  the  visitors 
were  faced  with  a shortage  of 
beds  on  one  tiny  island.  After 
drawing  lots,  a luckless  but 
heterosexual  Labour  MP 
found  himself  sharing  a 
double  bed  with  a frightfully 
grand  Tory  kn  ight. 

Next  morning  the  Labour 
MP  came  down  to  breakfast 
, looking  like  death.  He  ex- 
plained to  Harrison  that  his 
sleeping  partner  had  snored 
thunderously  all  night,  and 
he  had  been  unable  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep. 

"ITl  fix  that  lad,”  said 
Walter.  “Just  you  swap  with 
me  tonight."  When  he  came 
down  next  day  looking 
thoroughly  well-slept  his 
benefactor  enquired  how  he’d 
done  it  "Easy,"  said  Harri- 
son. "As  soon  as  the  tight  was 
off  I leaned  across  and  said, 
’Come  on  Sir  Jasper,  give  us 
cuddle’.  He  didn't  snore 
once." 
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Smallweed 


WHO  DO  YOU  think 
said  this  about  the 

case  of  Mohammed 

al-Mas’ari?  “The  right  of 
asylum,  if  It  is  to  mean  any- 
thing, cannot  depend  on  the 
commercial  interest  of  the 
na+fon  in  which  it  is  sought 


We  should  not  inquire  into 
a refugee’s  opinion,  merely 
defend  his  or  her  right  to 

express  it  The  Govern- 
ment . . .should not  blur 
matters  when  faced  with  a 
potentially  costly,  bnt  none 

the  less  clear,  issue  of  pure 
principle.”  Was  it  (a)  tiie 
official  spokesman  of  the 

Labour  Party?  (b)  a Tele- 
graph leader?  (c)  the  Mar- 
quess of  Vauvenargues? 

Answer  at  end  of  column. 

Whereas  last  week 
he  was  forced  to  rely 
on  conjecture, 
Smallweed  Is  now  equipped 
with  a list  of  the  heights  of 
all  American  presidents 
from  Washington  (6ft  2in) 
to  Reagan  (6ft  lin).  I have 
yet  to  get  my  hands  on  Bush 
or  Clinton,  but  neither^  a 
midget.  0»f41  officeholders. 
18  were  six-footers,  which  is 
quite  a lot  of  tall  presidents, 
just  one  failed  to  reach  off 
6in  during  his  term  of 
office:  this  was  Madison, 


who  at  5ft  4in  was  a whole 
foot  shorter  than  Lincoln. 

I gather  all  this  from  a 
book  called  Facts  About  The 
Presidents  by  a fact-fanatic 
called  Joseph  Nathan 
Keane.  The  book  even  runs 
j to  last  words,  from  Wash- 
ington (“It  is  well”)  to  Ken- 
; nedy  ("My  Gad.  I’ve  been 
hit”).  Madison  said:  “I  al- 
ways talk  better  lying 
down",  and  Warren  Har- 
ding. whose  wife  was  read- 
ing to  him:  “That’s  good.  Go 
on;  read  some  more”.  John 
Adams,  the  second  presi- 
dent, expired  on  July  4 with 
the  words  “Thomas  Jeffer- 
son still  survives”;  which 
wasn’t  true,  since  unknown 
to  him.  Jefferson  bad  died 
just  before  him. 

SMALLWEED  cannot 

get  out  ofhis  mind  a 
sign  he  saw  over  the 
holidays  outside  a railway 
station.  “The  last  train"  It 
announced  “will  not  run 
tonight"  How  could  this 


ever  be  true?  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  ll.45pm  was  can- 
celled. the  11.15pm  which 
preceded  it  would  have 
automatically  become  the 
last  train. 

There  is  none  the  less  a 
glimmer  of  hope  in  this 
statement  for  the  future  of 
English  cricket  which  has 
suffered  so  badly  in  recent 
times  from  the  failure  of  Its 
number  three  batsmen 
(apart  from  Robin  Smith  in 
the  first  innings  of  the  Test 
just  ended)  to  score  many 
runs.  The  answer  is  clear, 
from  now  on,  England 
should  take  the  field  with- 
out a number  three  bats- 
man. If  by  “last  train"  the 
authorities  really  mean  the 
last  scheduled  train,  then 
"number  three  batsman” 
needs  only  to  mean  “sched- 
uled number  three  bats- 
man” . A team  sheet  could 
then  be  provided  listing  at 
number  three  someone  who 
couldn’t  possibly  play — 
Emma  Nicholson,  perhaps. 


or  the  Marquis  of  Vauven- 
argues.  The  subsequent  an- 
nouncement that  England’s 
number  three  bat  would  not 
after  all  be  playing  would 
allow  number  four  to  bat 
number  three  without  this 
cloud  hanging  over  him.  It 
might  even,  who  knows,  be 
the  saving  of  Mark 
Ramprakash. 

SOMEONE  who  might 
have  made  number 
three  in  the  present 
England  team  is  P A Gibb, 
the  tale  of  whose  curious 
life  in  cricket  and  after  is 
briefly  told  by  Kit  Bartlett 
in  number  28  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Cricket  Statisticians 
and  Historians'  Famous 
Cricketers  series  (3  Rad- 
cliffe  Road.  West  Bridgford, 
Notts,  £4).  Paul  Gibb  was  a 
public  school  batsman- 
wicketkeeper  who  first 
caught  the  eye  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  missed 
four  out  of  12  terms  by  play- 
ing cricket  abroad  but  made 


a century  in  the  1938  Var- 
sity  match.  Having  had  the 
| good  sense  to  be  bom  in 
Yorkshire,  he  was  called  up 
in  1935  and  made  a hundred 
the  first  time  he  batted. 
Though  unable  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  county  side  he 
was  picked  for  the  1938-39 
tour  of  South  Africa,  where, 
opening  the  innings  in  the 
first  Test  because  Hutton 
was  injured*  he  made  93  and 
106,  and  stayed  In  the  side 
for  the  series. 

After  the  war,  though 
again  appearing  only  spo- 
radically for  his  county,  he 
played  two  Tests  against  In- 
dia and  went  on  the  1946-47 
tour  of  Australia.  Yet  he 
then  disappeared  from  the 
game,  and  worked  for  four 
years  in  a gentleman's  out- 
fitters. Then  in  1951,  Essex, 
short  of  a wicketkeeper, 
searched  him  out  and 

recruited  him  as  a profes- 
sional, and  he  kept  his  place 
in  the  side  until  1955.  the 
year  ofhis  42nd  birthday- 


Later  he  took  up  umpiring; 
later  still  he  worked  for  a 
time  in  Harrods  and  then  as 
a bus  driver  in  Surrey  (parti- 
cularly. says  Bartlett,  on 
route  273.  Guildford  to 
Staamley  Green).  There  he 
died  quite  suddenly,  at  the 
bus  garage,  while  booking 
in  for  the  early  shift  What  a 
melancholy  story!  And, 
what  a shame  that  the  great 
J L Carr  never  got  to  write  a 
book  on  him 

ALAN  DELL  (Small- 
weed last  week)  dealt 

hi  big  bands,  not  in 
Hundred  Best  Tunes:  that 
was  Alan  Keith.  I'm  sorry, 
and  thanks  to  all  who've 
pointed  It  out. 

IN  THE  COURSE  of  some 
musings  on  Europe  in 
Thursday's  Telegraph, 
Boris  Johnson  condemned 
those  who  say  that  if  EMU  is  i 
inevitable,  Britain  needs  to  ' 
support  it  — “as  though  yon  i 

could  derive  an  ought  from 


an  is”.  But  deriving  an 
ought  from  an  is  frequently 
makes  good  sense.  Small- 
weed fondly  recalls  a stroll 
with  young  Boris  through 
an  Alpine  ravine,  in  the 
course  of  which  hoiking 
gr  eat  rocks  started  tum- 
bling down  towards  us. 

“This  is  a landslide!"  cried 
Smallweed.  “We  ought  to 
get  out  of  the  way!”  "Non- 
sense” Boris  retorted.  “You 
are  trying  to  derive  an 
ought  from  an  is.” 

At  which  point— as 
Smallweed  scuttled  to 
safety  -a  nasty  big  boulder 
fell  smack  on  the  top  of  Bor- 
is’s handsome  young  head. 
Which  no  doubt  explains 
some  of  the  curious  views 
he  now  propagates. 
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I blame  the  pinko 

Tory  wets,  myself 


OTHER  LIVES  15 


Martin  Kettle 


\ A /HEN  they  come  to 
\ / \ / write  the  story  of 
\#  W the  collapse  of  the 
w w Conservative  Party 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  century 
— for  that  collapse  now  seems 
inescapable —who  will  the 
historians  blame  in  the  same 
way  they  blamed  Peelfbr  the 


d6bdcle  erf  a century  and  a 
half  ago? 

There  will  certainly  be  no 
leek  of  suspects  in  this  Tory 
whodunnit  John  Major,  for 
hanging  on  too  long?  Michael 

Heseltine,  for  letting  him?  Or 
perhaps  Michael  Portillo,  for 
incessantly  wounding  with- 
out ever  having  the  abil  ity  to 
kill?  There  is  a case  that  each 
is  the  guilty  man. 

But  then,  of  course,  there  is 
also  the  guilty  woman.  In  thtc 
inquest  cherchez  la femme 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  case 
against  Margaret  Thatcher, 
whom  1990s  revisionism  no 
longer  casts  as  a brilliantly 
innovative  Tory  leader 
but  increasingly  as  an  ulti- 
mately disastrous  one.  Here 
too  there  will  be  a bulky 
i dossier. 


I blame  Ted  Heath,  and 
close  behind  him  Willie 
White  law.  For  if  ever  one  poli- 
tician and  his  principal  lieu- 
tenant got  things  disastrously 
wrong  at  a decisive  moment  "it 
was  these  two  veterans  in 
1974.  Twenty  years  on  Heath 
aiid  Whitelaw  can  now  be  seen 
as  the  true  instigators  of  the 
implosion  of  liberal  Toryism 
which  has  caused  the  Conser- 
vative Party's  present  march 
to  the  scaffold. 

If  awards  were  given  for 
political  misjudgments  with 
1 dire  long-term  consequences, 

| then  Heath's  decision  not  to 
1 resign  the  Conservative  lead- 
i ership  after  his  third  defeat  in 
four  contests  with  Harold 
Wilson,  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
Great  effects  flowed  from  that 
> obstinate  and  characteristic 


error.  It  meant  that  leftwing 
Tory  alternatives  to  Heath 
were  unable  to  declare  them- 
selves. It  gave  Thatcher  the 
opportunity  which  she  then  so 
confidently  seized. 

But  if  Heath  was  obstinate 
in  hanging  on,  Whitelaw  was 
also  utterly  misguided  in 
encouraging  him  to  do  so.  As 
the  front- ru  nner  and  easiiy 
the  most  probable  leftwing 
successor  in  the  mid-1970s, 
Whitelaw  had  a wider 
responsibility  to  one-nation 
Toryism  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment which  he  flunked,  with 
catastrophic  consequences  for 
the  ideas  which  he  believes  in 
to  this  day. 

This  may  seem  a rather 
distant  and  obscure  episode  to 
highlight  at  a time  when  the 
Conservatives  are  hastening 
towards  the  tr  end  without  any 
very  significant  contribution 
from  either  the  79-year-ato 
j Heath  or  the  77-year-old 
, Whitelaw.  But  the  logic  of  it  is 
! vitally  important.  We 
1 inevitably  tend  to  blame  the  . 
present  predicament  of  the  ! 

party  on  the  lunacies  and  I 

obsessions  of  the  Tory  right,  i 

and  not  without  good  reason.  ! 


But  what  about  the  failures  of 
foe  Tbry  left? 

With  honourable  excep- 
tions. pre-eminently  lan 
Gilmour  and  the  embittered 
Heath,  the  traditional  Tory 
left,  which  had  dam  ina ted  the 
Conservative  Party  since  the 
second  world  war.  rolled  over 
and  surrendered  in  the  face  of 
the  right.  In  retrospect  it  is 
even  more  astonishing  that 
such  a well-placed  and 
entrenched  set  of  policies  and 
politicians  were  so  outman- 
oeuvred by  the  Thatcher  ites. 

Yet  between  1979 and  1933 
the  ideas  and  instincts  which 
had  sustained  the  party 
through  long  and  successful 
periods  in  office  proved  use- 
less. From  time  to  time  a 
senior  minister — Walker. 
Pym,  Heseltine,  Patten  — 
would  deliver  a cryptic  sigh  of 
unhappiness  about  the  dan- 
gers of  social  division,  vulgar 
nationalism  or  excessive  radi- 
calism. But  there  was  a com- 
prehensive failure  to  sustain 
and  then  to  reconstructs  co- 
herent project  for  recapturing 
the  party. 

That  failure  stalks  the  col- 
lapsing party  to  this  day.  Just 


as  Whitelaw  put  parti*  loyalty, 
first  to  Heath  and  then  to 
Heath's  successor,  above 
ideas  and  principles,  so  20 
years  later  the  Tori'  left  still 
continues  to  cringe  rather 
than  confront  the  destructive 
designs  of  the  right  Part  of  the 
problem  is  still  Heath  himself, 
who  even  today  isa  looming 
and  counter-productive  pro- 
tagonist in  party  affairs.  But 
where  are  the  younger  cham- 
pions of  social  cohesion  and 
the  beneficent  role  of  the 
state?  At  least  Alan  Howartb 
bravely  argued  his  case  before 
quitting  but  Emma  Nicholson 
and  many  other  liberal  Tories 
like  her  are  masters  of  not 
having  the  argument  and  thus 
losing  it. 


BY  THIS  same  yard- 
stick the  most  culpa- 
ble front-line  Conser- 
vative politician  in 
Britain  today  is  Kenneth 
Clarke.  As  the  mast  able  lib- 
eral Tory  of  the  generation 
after  Heseltine.  Clarke  ought 
to  have  a project  for  ulti- 
mately reuniting  the  party 
under  Ins  leadership.  We 
know  he  wants  the  top  job. 


because  he  has  said  so  when- 
ever anyone  asks  him.  But 
where  is  Clarke’s  alternative? 
The  Chancellor  has  failed  to 
come  up  with  a new  story  for 
post-Thatcher  Toryism  and  to 
build  a regiment  of  allies  who 
can  drive  him  to  the 
leadership. 

When  it  comes  to  it,  the 
Tory  left  Is  just  what  Thatcher 
dubbed  long  ago  “wet".  They 
want  a centre-ground  Tory 
party  dedicated  to  the  consti- 
tution, the  Union,  benevolent 
capitalism  and  Europe.  But 
they  don’t  know  how  to  get 
from  here  to  there.  Thatcher- 
ism undermined  and  to  some 
extent  destroyed  those  Tory 
pillars,  but  the  left  does  not 
know  what  to  replace  them 
withorhowtodoit.  . 

They  delude  themselves 
into  thinking  that  frustrating 

the  right  is  the  same  as 
advancing  the  left,  whan  pa- 
tently it  is  not  That  was  foe 
great  failing  of  the  early  wets 
in  the  first  Thatcher  cabinet 
and  they  paid  the  price.  But  it 
still  happens  today.  The  left 
was  delighted  when  Portillo 
was  moved  to  Defence  because 
they  thought  he  was  margina- 


lised — yet  Portillo  is  as  much 
of  a power  as  he  ever  was.  Hie 
left  has  no  one  to  touch  him. 

Whenever  there  is  any  test 
of  strength  the Tory  left  is  be- 
reft of  ideas,  badly  organised 
and  incapable  of  resisting  the 
destructive  march  of  the  right 
through  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  obvious  than  on  Europe, 
the  issue  which  they  always 
claim  is  their  pass  Ion.  No  left- 
wing  Tory  seems  capable  of 
mounting  a serious  case  on 
Europe  any  longer.  Leftwing 
Toryism  can  rarely  have  been 
weaker  intellectually. 

A generation  ago  the  Tory 
left  commanded  the  support  of 
great  swathes  of  influential 
and  intelligent  opinion.  It  bad 
resources,  arguments,  leaders 
and  confidence.  Today  that  is 
almost  all  gone.  Its  natural 
supporters  have  defected  to 
Tony  Blair,  almost  every  one. 
Radical  right  Toryism  has 
ended  its  pillage  of  the  British 
institutions  by  the  final  irony, 
the  destruction  of  the  Conser- 
vative Parti’  itself.  But  it  has 
taken  the  acquiescence  and 
ineptitude  of  the  once  great 
Tory  left  to  let  them  do  it. 


From  morning  kiss  (above)  to  peak  crush  and  late  night  clinch  (below),  GARY  YOUNGE  hits 
the  Tube  as  Londoners  face  disruption  and  higher  fares.  Photographs:  SEAN  SMITH 
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beneath 


the  city 


IT  IS  a very  strange  place, 
London’s  Underground. 
Overcrowded,  overpriced 
and  underfunded',  it  Isa 
metaphor  for  the  nation’s 
capital — a vast  melting  pot 
with  the  potential  for  lots  of 
fun  in  interesting  company: 
tramps  who  wet  themselves; 
flirtatious  encounters  with 
complete  strangers;  a man 
who  holds  his  breath  between 
stops  just  to  see  if  he  can;  the  . 
drunk  businessman  who  pro- 
jectile-vomits over  the  sober 
businessman  at  about  11.30pm 
on  the  Piccadilly  line,  only  to 
go  back  to  sleep,  ignorant  of 
the  chaos  he  has  created. 

I spent  a whole  day  on  tbe 
Tube,  from  5. SO  one  morning 
to  1.20  the  next,  only  earning 
up  occasionally  tor  food  ahd 
air,  goingallthewayonthe 
Baker  loo,  looping  the  loop  on 
the  Circle  ahd  venturing 
down  south  on  the  Victoria. . 

Take  one  of  tbe  first  North- 
ern line  trains  from  south  Loo- 
don  and  you  will  stare  into  the 
black  faces  and  red  eyes  of  Ni- 
gerians and  West  Indians. 

Most  are  on  their  way  to  clean- 
ing and  catering  jobs  in  the 
City . A few  will  still  be  drifting 
in  and  out  of  sleep. 

Until  about  midday,  most  - 


by  their  newspapers  and  . 
clothes.  Before  about  7.30am 
everyone  readings  paper— 
about  a third— has  a tabloid. 
Most  are  dressed  casually 
(some  with  hobnail  boots)  or 
in  a regulation  polyester  uni- 
form. After  that  if  not  in  a suit 
and  not  male  von  are  likely  to 
be  nudged  andpushed  around 
as  though  Invisible.  By  about 
8.15am  everybody  has  a suit  . 
and  usually  a broadsheet  - 
newspaper. 

A fbw  women  who  nave 
and  cfafidv 


hands  are  expertiy  applying 
lipstick.  The  smell  of  fresh 
aftershave,  perfume  and  de- 
odorant lingers.  Travellers  on 
all  the  lines— from  the  Cen- 
tral's well-heeled  west  London 
suburbanites  and  hardcore 
eastenders  to  the  Piccadilly’s 
tourists — are  bracing  them- 
selves for  more  than  joggling 
carriages.  Tomorrow  prices 

will  jump  by  an  average  at  5 
percent,  with  the  highest  at 
around!4percent  With  Lon- 
don Transport -warning  of  fur- 
ther increases.  And.  it  was  an- 

noiznced  on  Thursday, 
dosures  of  sections  of  the 
Bakerioo, Northern,  East 
London  and  City  & Waterloo 
services  for  essential  work 
during  some  of  next  year. 

My  sixrzone  one-day  travel 
cart  bemgh*  at  Ctephmn  Com- 
mon cost  £&80:  a 30  per  cent 
increase  in  real  terms  on 
1984’s  cost,  according  to  the 
Capital  Transport  Campaign, 
a watchdog  group.  It  is  a daily 
reminder  of  why  London  is  tbe 
most  expensive  capital  tn 
Europe  for  public  transport 
and  the  third  most  expensive 
place  in  the  world  after  New 
York  and  Tokyo,  according  to 
the  campaign's  figure. 

The  commuters  disappear 
shortly  after  10am.  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  wave,  of 
people  who  jump  In  front  cf 
trains.  A London  Under- 
ground report  says  most 
people  who  commit  suicide  in 

j this  way  do  it  between  10am 

and  4pm.  The  profile  of  tbe 
most  likely  jumper  is  a man 
between  the  age  of  15  and  34, 
who  jumps  in  the  spring. 

Ibr  a white  after  noon  most 

travellers  are  tourists  and  sti> 
dents— young  people  in  jeans 

- grid  trainers  carrying  books. 

Most  are  seated  and  reading. 

Talk  is  conducted  in  hushed 
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tones.  Around  three  o’clock 
this  tranquillity  Is  shattered 
as  children  leaving  school 
turn  foe  Tube  into  a rolling, 
subterranean  adventure  play- 
ground. They  jump  between 
carriages,  show  off  new  dance 
steps,  swing  from  the  hand- 
rails  and  scream  profanities 
at  each  other.  Everyone  over 
17  winces  then  tries  another 


carriage.  A group  of  girls,  all 
about  14.  offer  a chilling  in- 
sight into  the  random  and  ar- 
bitrary nature  of  adolescent 
cruelty  when  they  verbally  as- 
sault a young  Asian  man  in  his 
twenties.  One  of  them  started; 
“My  friend  fancies  you."  Left 
there  it  would  have  been  a bit 
of  a giggle-  But  she  went  on  to 
try  to  push  her  friend  on  to  his 


. lap  and  describe  in  detail  foe 
type  of  sexual  favours  she 
could  perform.  The  man  sat, 
for  two  stops,  petrified  and 
clearly  praying  that  the  next 
stop  would  be  theirs.  He 
finally  changed  carriage. 

Pleased  with  their  tyranny 
the  girls  laughed  and  looked 
about  for  another  victim.  I 
was  the  only  other  person  in 


the  carnage.  Fortunately,  a 
boy  from  foe  same  school  got 
his  head  caught  in  foe  doors, 
which  diverted  their  atten- 
tion. I wonder  what  it  would 
take  to  make  Tube  travellers 
jump  to  each  other’s  rescue. 

It  isa  question  that  was 
partly  answered  earlier  this 
year  when  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard  newspaper  sent 


two  professional  actors  on  to 
foe  tube  with  two  journalists 
and  a photographer  to  act  out 
a series  of  six  incidents  of  sex- 
ual harassment.  At  a given 
signal  the  journalists  would 
interrupt  to  find  out  what 
people  were  thinking. 

Once,  nobody  intervened. 

In  foe  remaining  five  inci- 
dents, two  people  who  went  to 
aid  the  female  victim  were  for- 
eign. Those  who  had  looked 
on  gave  excuses  such  as  “If  I 
had  got  involved  he  might 
have  started  foreateningme," 
and  ‘It’s  not  my  business,  but 
I felt  embarrassed  for  her." 
One  woman  said:  “I  just 
wanted  him  to  stop  talking. 
People  should  not  talk  on  the 
Tube.  It  was  stopping  me  from 
reading  my  paper." 

Little  wonder  that  the  num- 
ber of  indecent  assaults  has 
increased  by 300 per  cent  in 
foe  past  10  years,  even  if  as- 
saults on  passengers  and  staff 
have  dropped  by  about  40  per 
cent 

Shortly  after  four  I came  up 
for  air  and  literally  bumped 
into  Matthew,  who  was  beg- 
ging until  foe  police  moved 
him  on.  Matthew  had  fallen 
through  foe  increasingly  large  | 
holes  in  Britain’s  social  safety 
net  and  landed  in  King’s 
Cross. 

"Wankers,"  he  said  of  the 
police  who  were  still  standing 
right  behind  him.  "And 
they’re  usually  all  right  you 
know.  I don’t  know  why 
they’re  like  that  today . I don’t 
understand  what  I’ve  done  to 
make  them  move  me  on.  Never 
mind,  Tm  quite  happy  really.  I 

just  managed  to  get  to  the  hos- 
tel and  get  my  stuff  out"  He 
showed  me  a large  black  bin 
bag  of  his  belongings.  He  had 
left  them  in  a homeless  per- 
sons’ hostelfour  mouths  ago. 
Since  then  he  had  mostly  been 
wearingthe  same  clothes. 

"1  really  needed  to  change 
my  trousers;  I had  to  wear  the 
last  pair  for  six  weeks  run- 
ning," he  said  and  dug  out 
some  denims  that  once  res- 
sembled  trousers.  They  were 
rancid,  caked  with  blood, 
hardened  grime  and  stinking 
of  urine  and  stale,  stale  sweat 
which  together  reached  a new 
dimension  in  bad  smells.  I let 
him  get  back  to  work. 

It  is  5pm.  The  “suits"  are 
coming  back  bat  this  time 
they  look  very  different.  The 
rush  is  for  less  intense.  They 
are  still  impatient  but  with 
no  deadline  for  getting  home, 
they  are  for  less  anxious.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  day  lots  of 
people  are  talking. 

On  the  way  to  Epping  Forest 
on  the  Central  line  are  two 
middle-aged  women,  bags  on 
laps.  “You’ll  never  guess  what 
some  idiot  did  last  week?” 
said  one. 


“What?"  said  foe  other. 

"He  only  went  and  killed 
himself  didn't  he.” 

“Oh  I don't  know ...  I mean 
don't  these  people  think  about 
the  drivers?” 

“Don’t  they  think  about  the 
mess?" 

From  6pm  until  the  very 
last  Tube  the  average  age  of 
the  traveller  seems  to  drop  by 
about  five  years  every  hour. 
Trains  going  into  the  centre 
are  now  full  of  pub  and 
theatre-goers  and  people  visit- 
ing friends.  Women  have 
started  to  wear  make-up 
again,  more  and  more  people 
are  travelling  in  couples — a 
few  are  kissing,  and  with  alco- 
hol there  is  a lot  of  animated 
chatting.  The  handful  who  are 
stoned  are  easy  to  pick  out-— 
they  have  red  eyes  and  can 
giggle  for  20  minutes  without 
saying  a word. 

Tubes  heading  for  foe  sub- 
urbs are  ferrying  the  “suits" 
home  after  a few  drinks.  As 
foe  evening  goes  on  those  on 
their  own,  mostly  men,  will 
nod  off  and  then  jump  up  with 
fear  in  their  bloodshot  eyes 
that  they  have  missed  their 
stop. 


BACK  to  foe  centre, 
the  clubbers  are 
coming.  It  is  the 
middle  of  winter  yet 
one  man  has  a thick 
coat  over  a pair  of  tight  leather 
shorts  which  look  sprayed  oil 
One  woman  is  in  pinstripe 
shorts,  black  tights  and  a leop- 
ard-skin top  hat. 

Things  are  reasonably  quiet 
until  suddenly  foe  madness  of 
the  licensing  laws  takes  effect 
— unleashing  thousands  of 
drunk  people  on  to  tbe  streets 
at  exactly  foe  same  time.  At 
Tottenham  Court  Road  a few 
men  who  think  they  are  sing- 
ing are  shouting  obscenities 
which  prompts  an  exodus  of 
women  and  makes  everybody 
else  nervous.  An  announce- 
ment on  the  tannoy , difficult 
to  decipher,  says  foe  next 
train  has  been  delayed.  "The 
driver  Is  a wanker,”  chant  the 
two  drunks. 

Another  man  drop  kicks  the 
chocolate  machine.  A few  cou- 
ples near  me  who  have  been 
waiting  for  some  time,  decide 
they  will  brave  the  cold  and 
try  to  get  a bns  instead. 

By  1220am  the  clubbers  are 
dancing  and  the  suits  are  in 
bed,  leaving  only  a smattering 
of  night-shift  workers  and 
those  who  have  found  a bar 
with  a late  licence  or  have 
been  visiting  friends. 

It  is  1.20am.  Two  people  in 
my  carriage  are  reading  the 
early  editions  eftheuext  day’s 
papers  while  the  others  are 
snoozing.  Nobody  says  a 
word.  In  just  over  four  hours  it 
will  start  all  over  again. 


The 
cost  of 
our 
arms 


Cantoned  from  1 3 

Uliice  report  on  the  deal,  in- 
cluding references  to  reports 
of  alleged  “kickbacks",  has 


year  Thatcnar  signeu  a v 

million  Jordan  defence  pack- 
age at  a time  when  tbe  Gov- 
ernment knew  Jordan  was  a 
conduitfor  British  arrra  sales 
to  Iraq-  The  lengths  to  winch 
foe  Thatcher  government 
went  to  sell  weapons  and  . 
aanwaaktag  equipmentto 
Iraq,  without  informing  Par- 
Lament  were  bnztaLy  es- 
posad  by  the  Scott  mq  tmy-  For 

V^toehall,  Iraq  was  016  *Mg 


prize”,  one  that  could  not  be 
Ignored  despite  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's grotesque  abuse  of 
human  rights,  including  the 
; gassing  of  Iraqi  Kurds. 

"I  doubt  if  there  is  any 

i future  market  of  such  ascale 
anywhere  where  the  UK  is  po- 
tentially so  well  placed  if  we 
play  our  diplomatic  hand  cor- 
rectly. nor  can  I think  of  any 
major  market  where  the  im- 
portance of  diplomacy  is  so 
great  on  our  commercial  posi- 
tion,” William  WaMegrave 
noted  when  he  was  Foreign 
Office  minister  in  1980. 

Waldegravs  later  told  foe 


Scott  inquiry  that  Britain  was 
one  of  the  world's  biggest 
arms  exporters.  He  added: . 
“There  is  in  this  country  a cer- 
tain ambivalence  . . . People 
want  the  jobs  but  they  do  not 
always  want  to  think  about 
them.  Whenever  Mrs 
Thatcher  TsicJ  or  Mr  Major 
comes  back,  having  batted  for 
Britain  and  won  a great  deal, 
everyone  says  ‘Hooray!’ 

They  are  heroes  on  the  front 
page.” 

It  wasa  point  not  lost  on 
: Labour  MPs  who  are  acutely 
| aware  that  it  is  easy  to  shout 
I about  the  immorality  of  arms 


deals,  but  not  so  easy  to  see 
tbe  jobs  of  their  constituents 
being  threatened.  Labour’s 
front  bench  has  recently 
begun  to  address  itself  more 
seriously  to  foe  issue  of  job 
conversion,  away  from  foe 
arms  industry. 

“No  other  sector  of  UK  in- 
dustry is  as  successful  in  the 
international  market  place” 
than  arms,  said  Roger  Free- 
man, the  public  service  minis- 
ter, when  he  was  minister  for 
defence  procurement  last 
year.  Yet  the  World  Develop- 
ment Movement  a leading 
Third  World  campaigning 


group,  has  unearthed  a huge 
undeclared  bill  paid  by  British 
taxpayers  for  British  weapons 
exported  to  countries  which 
are  either  rich  or  have  an  ap- 
palling human  rights  record, 
and  sometimes  both. 

It  found  foat  at  least  £384 *  1 

million  a year— a fifth  of  the  i 
total  value  of  British  arms  ex- 
ports—is  paid  by  the  British 
taxpayer,  not  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments buying  the 
weapons.  In  each  of  the  five 
years  up  to  1995,  foe  Export 
Credits  Guarantee  Depart- 
ment (ECGD)  had  to  pay  out 
some  £250  million  to  foot  the 


bill  for  unpaid  arms  sales.  The 
figures  question  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  that  arms  ex- 
ports sustain  100,000 jobs  in  an 
industry  which — despite  foe 
MoD's  rhetoric — over  the 
past  decade  has  accounted  fbr 
only  L7  percent  of  total 
British  average  annual 
exports. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  ECGD 
guarantees  devoted  to  arms 
sales  were  accounted  for  by 
foe  Middle  East,  notably  Ku- 
wait, Oman  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
according  to  the  ECGD’s  latest 
annual  report  Saudi  Arabia 

ml994wastopofthetablefbr 


ECGD  business,  and  is  now  in 
second  place  after  China.  In 
1969,  Britain  agreed  to  a £450 
million  export  credit  alloca- 
tion to  cover  arms  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia  —the  biggest 
ever  recorded  for  arms  to 
one  country  In  any  one 
year. 

A Tory  MP  warned  yester- 
day of  the  dangers  of  being  so 
beholden  to  one  particular 
country,  or  even  regime,  as  he 
recalled  Britain's  investment 
in  the  Shah  of  Iran  before  he 
was  overthrown  in  1979.  “In 
the  end,"  he  said,  “you  make  it 
worse  for  yourself." 


uadi 


16  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Is  a bypass 
a dead  end? 


I WAS  delighted  to  see  that 
the  Guardian  now  accepts 
there  is  only  one  argument 
against  the  Newbury  by- 
pass which  you  believe  has 
any  weight  (Protest  branches 
out  G2,  January  2).  This  is 
that,  according  to  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  “most  of  the  traffic 
is  local"  and  “the  bypass  will 
at  first  have  only  a marginal 

effect  and  by  2002  traffic 

levels  will  be  back  to  where 

they  are  now." 

Friends  of  the  Earth  base 
this  argument  on  surveys 
which  they  admit  were  car- 
ried out  before  the  M40  exten- 
sion from  Oxford  to  Birming- 
ham was  built  Anyone  who 
has  lived  in  Newbury  knows 
what  a huge  difference  it 
made.  Many  more  long-dis- 
tance lorry-drivers  then  de- 
cided that  the  road  through 
the  centre  of  our  town  had  sud- 
denly become  the  preferable 
route. 

Moreover,  even  Friends  of 
the  Earth’s  own  graphs  show 
that  traffic  will  drop  by  a third 
immediately  after  die  bypass 
is  built  Most  of  this  fall-off  is 
HGVs.  whose  pollutant  effect 
(noise,  fumes  per  mile,  road 
space  taken  up.  etc)  is  three  to 
five  times  that  of  a car.  The 
bypass  will  therefore  remove 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  pollu- 
tion suffered  by  Newbury.  The 
remaining  vehicles,  no  longer 
stuck  in  Newbury’s  notorious 
traffic  jams,  will  themselves 
produce  far  less  pollution. 
David  Rendel  MP. 

Co-chairman, 

Newbury  Bypass  Forum, 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlAOAA.  . 

HIGHWAYS  Agency  fig- 
ures show  that  with 
predicted  traffic 
growth,  and  because  New- 
bury’s traffic  is  predomi- 
nantly local,  a bypass  will 


Memories  of  the  troubles 


I PRESUME  thatDeirdre  Bo- 
den  (Letters,  January  4)  will 
also  blame  the  criminal  gang 
wars  in  Dublin,  reported  in  be 
same  issue,  on  folk  memories 
of  Briitsh  wrongdoings. 

1 too  have  "living  memories" 
of  being  a terrified  child  in  the 
early  1940s  with  bombs  raining 
round  me  and  school  friends 
and  neighbours  being  blown  to 
bits,  and  I remember,  at  a 
younger  age,  overhearing  vari- 
ous uncles'  stories  of  atrocities 
on  the  Western  Front  in  1914- 
18.  Yet  do  I hate  the  current 
generation  of  Germans  and 
blame  them  for  all  our.  ills?  Of 
course  I don't 
P Clarke. 

Becket  Gardens, 

Welwyn.  Herts  AL69JE. 

JL  LTHOUGH  equating  the 
#%BIack  and  Tans'  actions  as 
balancing  out  IRA  murders  is 
pretty  sick,  Deirdre  Boden  is 
right  about  one  thing:  the  ab- 
sence of  any  meaningful  teach- 
ing of  Irish  history  in  the  Brit- 
ish  education  system;  English 
pupils  in  my  time  were  given 
the  impression  that  England 
and  Ireland  were  friends.  This 
was  not  deliberate  deception  by 
our  teachers;  simply  proof  that 


they  were  as  deluded  about  the 
true  state  of  affairs  as  their 
pupils. 

R Guest. 

RivetdalePark. 

Gunthorpe,  Notts  NG147EY. 

SOCIOLOGISTS  like  Deidre 
wBoden  have  public  respon- 
sibilities which  they  should  ex- 
ercise  with  due  seriousness. 
This  should  involve  respect  for 
the  human  person  and  their 
status  as  moral  agents.  The 
recent  murders  of  alleged  drug 
dealers  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  such  euphemisms  as 
“teamed  behaviour”. 

Eoin  OTJeacbtain. 
Bloemfontein  Road, 

London  W12  7BX. 

YOU  suggest  (Who's  calling 
the  toon?.  January  4)  that 
the  Irish  News  was  “once 
closely  associated  with  republi- 
can politics"  This  is  untrue: 
throughout  its  140-year  history, 
I this  newspaper  has  consis- 
; tently  supported  constitutional 
nationalism  and  condemned 
j all  forms  of  violence. 

Noel  Doran. 

Deputy  Editor,  Irish  News. 
113-117  Donegal  Street, 

Belfast  BT12GE. 


New  Internationalist  magazine 


John  doesn’t  get  it 


Post  to:  New  internationalist.  FREEPOST  SG599. 
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reduce  congestion  in  the  cen- 
tre for,  at  most,  nine  years. 

Tbe  best  solution,  both  finan- 
cially and  environmentally,  is 
to  tackle  traffic  congestion 
directly. 

Oxford  successfully  pre- 
vented a bypass  across  Christ- 
church meadow  through  the 
introduction  of  bus  lanes, 
park  and  rides,  etc.  This  alter- 
native needs  to  be  grasped 
now  before  this  national  trea- 
sure of  our  landscape  is  buried 
beneath  tarmac. 

Andrew  Morgan. 

163  Kingston  Road, 

Oxford. 

THE  Battle  of  Newbury 
raises  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  national 
transport  and  road  policy. 
What  is  national  transport 
policy?  What  national  objec- 
tive does  the  Newbury  bypass 
serve?  Is  It  more  important 
than  solving  severe  local 
problems  by  other  methods,  as 
will  now  be  done  at  Norwich? 
How  can  public  transport 
reduce  Newbury's  local  traffic 
problems? 

Tony  Howell. 

Transport  Group. 

Bristol  Civic  Society,  95  Crom- 
well Road, 

Bristol  BS65EX. 

THE  answer  for  Newbury  | 
and  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  to  begin  im- 
plementing the  recommenda-  . 
tions  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Environmental 
Pollution.  Its  recommenda- 
tions offer  long-term  solutions 
for  a sustainable  transport 
policy  to  benefit  us  all  and 
future  generations.  The 
report  is  usually  available  In 
local  libraries. 

Malcolm  Donn. 

21  Wyvem  Road. 

Sutton  Coldfield, 

West  Midlands  B74  2PS. 
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2SpS£SS  I A prisoner  on  our  conscience 


and  Parliament 

DURING  a drive  to  cut  wait- 
ing lists  in  the  North-west 
last  year  (Ministers  seek  NHS 
coup  after  blitz  on  waiting 
lists,  January  5).  a friend,  who 
is  a consultant  dermatologist 
was  amazed  to  find  a urologist 
installed  in  the  dermatology 
clinic  and  seeing  patients  with 
skin  complaints  requiring 
specialist  attention.  Good  to 
know  everybody's  mucking  in. 
Caroline  Matheson. 

145  Victoria  Road, 

Cambridge  CB4  3BU. 

A DRIAN  Noble  (Realising  a 
/“Ndreaxn.  January  3)  is  spot  ■ 
on:  “We  don’t  go  to  the  theatre 
today  to  hear  a play,  we  go  to 
see  it.”  It’s  called  the  Theatre 
of  Gawping.  Kiddies  do  it  “Oh 
look!  A helicopter's  coming  on 
to  the  stage . . ."  And  when  he 
goes  on  to  observe  that 
“Shakespeare  may  have 
meant  his  plays  for  empty 
stages,  but  it's  daft  to  suggest 
that  is  how  they  should  he  per- 
formed today”,  he's  spot  on 
again.  It  is  daft  What,  just  ac- 
tors and  text?  Daft  Plain  daft 
Good  for  you,  Adrian.  You've 
said  it  plain.  That's  why 
you’re  head  of  the  RSC:  be- 
cause you  tell  it  like  it  is.  Oh 
what  a laddie  you  are.  you  are. 
I'd  let  you  do  my  plays  on  a 
stage  that  wasn’t  empty.  I 
would.  Td  let  you  do  them  with 
a zing  a bing  a bang  and 
drums  galore.  Honest 
Arnold  Wesker. 

Hay  on  Wye. 

Hereford  HR3  5RJ. 

I WAS  cheered  to  read  that 
/Gordon  McGregor  turned 
down  a CBE  (Letters,  January 
3)  on  the  grounds  that  such 
titles  "entrench  the  unneces- 
sary sense  of  class  and  hierar- 
chy which  so  inhibits  and  div- 
ides our  British  society”. 
Bravo!  I assume  that  signing 
himself  "Emeritus  Professor 
of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Leeds”  instead  of" ‘retired” 
was  a typographical  error. 
Patrick  KewelL 
TMarsonRoad. 

Clevedon.  Avon  BS21 7NN. 

I HAVE  often  wished  we  had 
an  annual  list  of  those  who 
refused  honours. 

Mary  Campbell. 

44  Marchmont  Crescent. 
Edinburgh  EH9 1HE. 

IT  IS  surprising  that  Geoff 
I Hoon  MP  (Letters,  January  4) 
has  not  realised  that  debates 
on  issues  such  as  copyright 
extension  should  take  place 
before  EU  directives  are 
adopted.  To  complain  about  a 
lack  of  debate  when  the  Gov- 
ernment implements  a direc- 
tive into  UK  law  shows  a lack 
of  understanding  as  to  how 
the  directives  operate.  Mr 
Hoon  should  have  been  mak- 
ing his  concerns  known  three 
years  ago. 

Adam  Rose. 

Solicitor,  Paisner  & Co, 

154  Fleet  Street, 

London  EC4A2DQ. 

(MUST  take  issue  with  Robin 
I Ball  (Letters,  January  4)  in 
his  observations  on  tbe  Brit- 
ish Parliament  and  its  Euro- 
! pean  counterparts.  I should 
: like  more  noise,  more  bar- 
racking (preferably  spontane- 
ous), better  reflection  of  the 
divisions  in  society  ami, 
above  alL  the  occasional  inter- 
esting speech.  I find  the  be- 
haviour of  the  parUapwnts  of 
J Europe  (including  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament)  anaemic 
and  bureaucratised. 

Tim  Thomas. 

117  PortobelloRoad, 

London  W112DY. 


THE  case  of  Dr  Moham- 
med al-Mas'ari  (Giving 
in  to  blackmail.  Janu- 
ary 5}  demonstrates  just  how 
hollow  the  UK  Government’s 
often  stated  commitment  to 
its  obligations  under  the  1951 
UN  Convention  on  Refugees 
really  is. 

Dr  al-Mas’ari  and  his 
organisation,  the  Committee 
for  the  Defence  of  Legitimate 
Rights  (GDLR)  are  known  to 
Amnesty  International.  In  its 
1994 annual  report,  Amnesty 
International  documented 
tbe  arrest  and  detention  of 
over  20  members  of  the  CDLR 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  who  are  con- 
sidered to  be  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

Amongst  them  was  Moham- 
med al-Mas’ari.  spokesperson 
of  the  CDLR,  who  was  held 
incommunicado,  without 
charge  or  trial  from  May  to 
September  1993. 

The  1995  Amnesty  report 
states  that  the  banned  CDLR 
transferred  its  headquarters 
to  London  in  April  1994 
following  the  release  of  20  of 
its  supporters  at  the  end  of 
1993.  Among  them  was  Dr  al- 
Mas'ari,  the  spokesperson 
who  fled  Saudi  Arabia  and 
sought  asylum  in  the  UK. 

By  refusing  to  consider  Dr 
al-Mas’ari's  claim  for  asylum 
in  this  country,  the  UK  is  ab- 
dicating its  responsibilities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pre- 


cedent whereby  trading  con- 
cerns override  the  need  for 
consideration  of  an  asylum 
claim,  will  be  overturned  in 
the  High  Court 
Jan  Shaw. 

Refugee  Officer.  • ' 
Amnesty  Interna  tlonal, 

99-119  Rosebery  Avenue, 
London  EC1R4RE. 

I WONDER  whether  the  Con- 
servatives yet  realise  how 
dangerous  a precedent  they 
have  set  by  agreeing  to  Saudi  ■ 
.requests  to  deport  Dr  al-Ma-  ' 

. s’ari?  If.  after  the  next  elec- ' 
tion,  a British  Prime  Minister 
erf  a different  political  com- 
plexion were  to  requ  ire,  say, 
the  government  of  Australia, 
to  deport  "that  little  creep 
Portillo  for  making  tiresome 
political  speeches."  would 
British  Conservatives  now 
have  any  legitimate  grounds 
for  protest? 

What  people  are  allowed  to 
do  in  this  country  is  a matter 
of  national  sovereignty.  If  Mr 
Major  does  not  understand 
this,  he  risks  being  portrayed 
as.“Monsieur  Oui— the  robot 
of  Riyadh." 

Lord  Russell. 

House  of  Lords. 

London  SWlAOAA. 

DR  MAS’ARI  is  being 
refused  asylum  in  this 
country  on  account  of  his  po-  i 
litical  activities — the  very 


j things  which  make  him  a 
refugee.  But  if  he  were  not 
politically  active,  he  would 
not  be  granted  asylum  either, 
because  it  would  be  said  by 
the  Home  Office  that  he  was 
not  in  danger.  Exactly  what  is 
a person  supposed  to  do  to  get 
asylum  here? 

Sam  Mackenzie. 

17  The  Polygon. 

London  SW4. 

SO  now  it's  all  becoming 
clear:  the  Tory  right  don't 
want  Brussels  to  decide  how 
we  should  run  our  country  be- 
cause we  already  have  yet  an- 
other unaccountable  quango 
to  do  that—  it’s  called  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Andy  Newton. 

Goodman  Street, 

Llanbevis, 

Gwynedd  LL554HL. 

AM  1 alone  in  congratulat- 
ing the  House  of  Saud  for 
demonstrating  how  easy  it  is 
to  influence  Her  Majesty’s 
Government?  The  Saudis 
only  managed  to  extract  an 
apology  over  Death  Of  A Prin- 
cess, but  they  have  outdone 
themselves  over  Dr  Mas’arL 
What  price  freedom  of  expres- 
sion? Cheap  at  the  price,  I 
hear  Fahad  mutter. 

Khalid  Baneef. 

G van  Ijsetsteinstraat 

1082  K J Amsterdam,  ! 

The  Netherlands. 


YOUR  leader  writer's  de- 
scription (January  5)  of 
the  Saudi  opposition  leader 
as  a “fundamentalist”  is  sim- 
plistic and  requires  qual- 
ification. although  you  are 
right  to  point  out  that  the  cur- 
rent regime  in  Riyadh  is  itself 
fundamentalist,  administer- 
ing Sharia  law  in  an  entirely 
arbitrary  way. 

Mohammed  al-Mas’ari  is 
fighting  for  an  elected  and  ac- 
countable government  In  his 
country,  renamed  Arabia,  to 
‘ signify  its  release  from  the 
family  bondage  of  the  Al- 
Sauds.  This  new  government 
would  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage— men  and  women 
—and  is  committed  to  ending 
flye  wholesale  mismanage- 
ment of  the  country  by  the 
unelected  leaders  in  Riyadh, 
clearing  the  country  of  for- 
eign (largely  American)  mili- 
tary forces,  introducing  free 
trade  unions,  an  independent 
judiciary,  a free  and  uncor- 
rupted press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  de- 
manding fair  prices  for  the 
country's  produce  and  sup- 
porting a new  and  fairer  in- 
ternational order. 

To  me.  as  a western  Social- 
ist. that  sounds  like  a “funda- 
mentalist” programme  lean 
go  along  with. 

George  GaHoway  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1 A 0AA. 


The  sins  of 
Emma’s  past 

“THE  media  picture  of  the 
I young  mother-to-be  from 
Holloway  chained  to  the  bed. 
with  a toddler  in  her  lap, 
which  Rmmg  Nicholson  says 
brought  her  face-to-face  with 
her  dilemma  as  a Tory  MP. 
reminds  me  that  it  was  the 
Government  of  which  she 
was  then  content  to  be  a sup- 
porter, that  is  responsible  for 
this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

Emma  Nicholson  voted  for 
VATanfhal  and  power  for  do- 
mestic and  charity  use.  She 
also  voted  for  the  polftax, 
which  charged  working  and 
unwaged  wives  full  tax,  a tax 
on  marriage  (or  reduction  of 
the  married  persons’ tax 
allowance)  whereby  the  hus- 
band paid  two  full  poll  taxes. 

The  injustice  of  a Conserva- 
tive Government  was  recog- 
nisable then 
Andrew  Jessop. 

229  Russell  Court, 

Woburn  Place, 

London  WClHOND. 

A LANHowarth  claims  (Jan- 
/“Viary  4)  that  John  Major 
"hung  on  to  the  leadership  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins1'. 
What  value  therefore  can  be 
placed  on  the  restofhis  politi- 
cal analysis? 

Gerald  Bar-tup. 

Director, 

The  Freedom  Association. 

35  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
London  SEl  7JB. 


Britpop  survivor  takes  revenge  | Why  the  Tories  Euro  fishing  trip  failed 


DEL  Pin  tan  thinks  Pulp's 
D Jarvis  Cocker  is  a bit  of  an 
old  sexist,  does  she  (Letters. 
January  3 and  4)?  His  women 
fools  and  victims?  I think  not. 
The  woman  on  Common 
People  is  a silly,  patronising 
social  abseiler.  victim  only  of 
her  preconceptions.  Other 
songs  include  a revenge  fan- 
tasy and  a poignant  homage  to 
lost  lust  In  Disco  2000,  it 
seems  that  Deborah  never  no- 
ticed him  at  alL  Hardly  victim 
mentality.  Perhaps  Bel  should 
enlarge  the  lyrics  on  the  CD 
booklet  and  have  a proper 
look  at  them. 

Ingrid  Perrin. 
3ArbuthnotRd, 

London  SE14. 


JARVIS  Cocker  speaks  with 
vJ  the  voice  of  the  common 
people  to  tear  down  stereo- 
types. By  shifting  his  focus, 
and  using  irony  to  underline 
his  concerns,  he  explores  per- 
ceptions of  class  and  gender 
and  challenges  us  to  do  the 
same. 

This  is  not  a romantic  voice 
but  hard-hitting  and  raw.  and 
not  always  comfortable  to  lis- 
ten to,  especial  ly  if  we  are  used 
to  the  victim's  role.  He  chal- 
lenges us  to  "survive"  how- 
ever we  can,  and  we  hear  the 
angry  voice  of  a survivor  tak- 
ing revenge. 

G and  C Ford  (over  40J. 

290  Ombersley  Road. 
Worcester  WR37HD. 


M S PETER  Preston  (A  net 
#%Ioss  on  the  catch  of  the  day, 
December  39)  rightly  suggests, 
there  are  too  many  fishing  ves- 
sels chasing  too  few  fish,  and 
the  priority  of  fisheries  policy 
must  be  to  redress  this  Imbal- 
ance. 1 said  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary during  the  Commons  de- 
bate on  fisheries  policy  on 
December  19.  Perhaps  I can 
help  unravel  the  difficulties 
Peter  Preston  had  In  under- 
standing Labour's  approach  to 
this  debate. 

Firstly,  there  is  no  contra- 
diction between  “a  stouter  de- 
fence of  the  British  fishing  in- 
dustry" and  “a  faster  run  down 
of  its  boats".  Whilst  the  decom- 
missioning of  fishing  vessels  is 


It’s  time  for  a civil  inquiry  into  uncivil  behaviour 

MAY  I.  as  a former  First  I appointments,  fair  and  open  j Recruitment  and  Asse: 

Civil  Service  Comm  is-  competition  and  selection  on  Service  is  likely  to  acc*: 


, siooer.  add  my  voice  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  Lord 
Bancroft  (An  ethos  up  for  sale, 
| December  20)  about  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  to  sell 
off  Whitehall's  Recruitment 
and  Assessment  Services? 

1,  and  many  other  people  I 
know,  have  been  extremely 
worried  about  tbe  changes 
brought  about  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. Whether  one  approves  of 
these  changes  or  not  it  is.  I 
imagine,  common  ground  that 
they  affect  the  fundamental 
structure  and  ethos  of  the 
Civil  Service. 

This  has  been  done  without 
legislation  and.  in  conse- 
quence, without  parliamen- 
tary scrutiny;  and  I doubt 
whether  there  is  any  wide  ap- 
preciation of  the  very  serious 
implications.  At  one  time,  we 
had  a Civil  Service  which  was 
much  respected  throughout 
the  world.  I wonder  how  long 
this  will  remain  so? 

Now  a further  safeguard  is 
being  removed.  The  First  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen  to  en- 
sure that  there  is,  in  public 


appointments,  fair  and  open 
competition  and  selection  on 
merit.  This  is  to  achieve  two 
objectives:  it  ensures  that  only 
the  most  meritorious  among 
those  applying  are  chosen 
from  the  public  service  and 
that  nepotism  is  kept  at  bay.  . 

Those  objectives  have  been 
achieved  over  the  years.  If  fair 
; and  open  competition.  In  the 
; hands  of  private-sector 
j recruitment  agencies,  were  to 
be  set  aside  by  accident  or  dc- 
| sign.  I am  sure  that  we  should 
be  told  that  cheaper  and  sup- 
S posedly  more  "efficient” 
j methods  of  selection  had  been 
I introduced  and  that  suitable 
1 supervisory  arrangements 
have  been  put  in  place  to  en- 
sure that  selection  was  appro- 
priately arranged. 

1 should  find  it  very  hard  to 
accept  such  assurances.  The 
plain  Ihct  is  that  private-sec- 
tor methods  and  the  public- 
service  ethos  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled in  the  recruitment 
process.  I fear  for  the  public 
service  in  the  light  of  recent 
worrying  cases  which  indi- 
cate a deterioration  in  the  pub- 
lic-service ethos. 

Tbe  selling-off  of  the 


Recruitment  and  Assessment 
Service  is  likely  to  accelerate 
this  disturbing  trend.  The 
only  hope  now  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  reverse  their 
decision. 

Would  it  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  suggest  that  we  need  a 
new  Northcole-Trevelyan 
inquiry? 

DJ  Trevelyan. 

Principal. 

Mansfield  College, 

Oxford. 

SIR  John  Herbecq’s  letter 
(December  27)  stated  that 
Lord  Bancroft's  article  had 
not  attracted  the  attention  it 
deserved.  I suspect  that  many 
civil  servants  would  have 
liked  to  comment  on  it  but 
feared  to  do  so  publicly,  partic- 
ularly in  print  in  case  they 
have  their  cards  marked. 

Like  an  old-style  totalitar- 
ian state  which  itso  closely 
resembles,  the  Civil  Service 
does  not  allow  its  employees  to 
criticise  it.  Most  corrupt 
regimes  destroy  themselves. 
The  Civil  Service  is  in  its 
death  throes.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  not  be  too  long  dying. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 


no  panacea,  the  UK  fisher- 
men's organisations  cam- 
paigned alongside  Labour  for  a 
decommissioning  scheme  to 
help  match  fishing  effort  with 
fish  stocks.  The  UK  Govern- 
ment was  rightly  criticised 
last  month  by  Fisheries  Com- 
m tssioner  Emma  Bonino  for 
its  inadequate  measures  to 
reduce  fishing  capacity. 

Secondly.  I chose  to  “bang  - 
on”  about  tbe  new  fishing  ac- 
cess to  the  waters  to  the  west  of  1 
the  UK  because  important  i 
stocks  there  are  already  under 
great  pressure.  It  cannot  be 
wise  to  allow  increased  ftehtng 
effort  in  these  waters.  Judging  1 
from  his  commentary,  Mr 

Preston  must  agree.  The  fact 


A Country  Diary 


that  the  Government  could  not 
secure  the  support  of  just  two 
other  member  states  in  the 
Council  of  Fisheries  Ministers 
to  block  this  access  marked  a 
dreadful  negotiating  failure 
This  is  aprice  of  the  Govern- 
ment's isolation  to  Europe. 

Dr  Gavin  Strang  MP. 

Shadow  Minister  of  Food, 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs, 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWLAOAA 

Letters  to  Hie  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farrtngdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mail 
to  Iettersfa.iguajdlan.co.uk.  We 
may  edit  them  for  clarity  and 
oondsTon. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE: 
As  Henry  Thorold  once  wrote: 
"Staffordshire  remains  a 
mystery",  neither  north  nor 
south,  its  north-eastern  quar- 
ter contains  some  of  the  wild- 
est, darkest  territory  In  all 
the  southern  PennJnes.  To 
quote  Thorold  again:  "Here, 
London  and  the  outside  world 
seem  1.000  miles  away."  On  a 
recent  day  when  grey  cloud 
scudded  from  the  west — that 
dark  corner  where  the  Black 
Brook  comes  down  to  the 
Dane  ~ everything  looked 
oven  blacker  than  usual. 

The  heather  moors  clothing 
tile  western  side  of  Axe  Edge 
and,  on  behind,  the  Roaches 
are  the  grimmest  I can  think 
of  when  winter  cloud-palls 
shroud  Staffordshire's  high 
territory.  This  vaporous, 
black-brown  stuff  was  catch- 
ing Axe  Edge’s  crest,  dispens- 
ing a wetting  drizzle.  The 
Swaledale  ewes  had  long 

since  turned  their  backsides 

towards  the  west  and  made 
the  best  of  what  grazing  the 
shrivelled  heather  shoots  of- 
fered. Coming  south  off  Axe 
Edge  we  entered  that  strange 


country  of  scattered  hill- 
farms  and  cottages  that  from 
afor,  give  the  impression  of 
squatters’  territory.  The  dis- 
possessed who  were  suffi- 
ciently robust  (and  other 
hardy  souls)  seem  to  have 
settled  here  on  unproductive, 
acid  ground  with  their  ram- 
shackle roofe  in  those  scud- 
ding,  winter  clouds.  A distant 
prospect  still  gives  the  im- 
pression of  scattered,  haphaz- 
ard settlemenL 

So  up  we  came,  to  the  top  of 
Oliver  Mill,  distinguished  as 
Staffordshire's  loftiest  spot 
Out  there  towards  the  south-  ' 
west  we  could  make  out  the 
drab  basin  of  Golds  itch  Moss 
— not  hard  to  Imagine  it  as 
the  productive  little  coalfield 
that  it  once  was. 

There  were  about  15  work- 
ings to  give  employment  and 
fuel  to  the  locals  for  some 
years,  keepinp  them  from  tbe 
penury  their  sterile  land 
would  otherwise  have  im- 
posed'Goldsitch  is  not  the 
loveliest  place  on  a cloudy, 
midwinter's  day  so  we  kept 
away. 

ROGER  REDFERN 
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film-maker,  Verhoeven  is 
more  American  than  the 
Americans — a quality  which 
made  his  first  US  film,  Robo- 
Cop.  so  powerful,  with  its  tren- 
chant vie  w of  the  American 
media  inferno.  Verhoeven 
claims  to  be  still  “European  re- 
programmed":  “When  I went 
to  the  United  States,  I was  47. 1 
think  I will  never  be  American 
— my  kids  will  be  and  I won't 
My  attitude  will  always  be  a 
bit  European,  with  an  Ameri- 
can surface.  But  I don't  know 
how  deep  that  surface  goes.  I 
don’t  identify  with  Vietnam, 
or  the  Kennedys  or  Nixon  or 
whatever,  that's  not  my  world, 
m always  look  at  it  in  an  alien- 
ated way." 

Verhoeven  altogether 
seems  a ripe  candidate  for 
alienation  — Hollywood's 
brashest  specialist  in  block- 
busters. he  refers  in  inter- 
views to  Heidegger  and  Jung, 
has  a PhD  in  maths  and 
physics  from  the  University  of 
Leiden,  and  only  reached  the 
States  after  a Dutch  career 
spanning  25  years.  There’s 
also  a very  unHollywood 
religious  streak  in  his 
imagination,  most  notably  in 
RoboCop.  which  he  has 
described  as  a Christ-like 
story  of  resurrection.  It’s  per- 
haps this  aspect  that  gives 
even  Verhoeven's  most  genre- 
based  films  their  apocalyptic 
edge. 

At  26.  he  says,  he  went 
through  a brief  phase  of  Pente- 
costal fervour.  “I  started  to 
lose  control  of  my  brains, 
feeling  that  they  might  be 
blown  away  b;  this  whole 
thing.  I’ve  often  thought  that 
my  tendency  to  realism  since 
then  is  based  on  the  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  keep  my  feet  on  the 
ground  and  build  up  a barrier 
to  subconscious  intrusion." 

Verhoeven  still  attends 
meetings  of  an  American 
group  called  the  Jesus 
Seminar,  which  claims  to 
study  the  historical  facts 
about  Jesus;  it’s  research 
towards  a film  he's  long  been 

planning. 

But  that  will  have  to  be  after 
his  sci-fi  project  Starship 
Troopers,  and  then  perhaps  a 
low-budget  version  of  Charles 
Bukowski's  novel.  Women. 
’Ttsallaboutfiicking,  isn’t  it 
Forty  women.  We  might 
reduce  it  to  10.  It  would  be  the 
ultimate  18  cert  hard  porno 
art  flick.” 

After  that.  Verhoeven  will 
probably  need  a Jesus  film  to 
appease  America's  moral 
right  But  that  won't  happen 
with  the  realist  one  that  he's 
planning. 

More  likely,  it  will  allow 
him  to  indulge  his  sense  of 
risk  to  the  full  "It  might  be 
walking  over  the  edge.  If  I feel 
it  has  to  be  made  HI  do  It  but! 
might  have  to  live  in  Europe 
for  some  time,  Holland  or 
England.  They  might  protect 
me  okay  here.  They  did  with 
Rushdie." 


Showgirls  is  released  on  Friday 
January  19.  The  National  Film 
Theatre’s  Verhoeven 
retrospective  continues 
throughout  January.  An 
Omnibus  film  on  his  work  is 
screened  on  Monday  at 
10.45pm  on  BBC1. 


Sitting  in  a 

London  hotel, 

Paul  Verhoeven  is 
explaining  the 
importance  of 
risk.  "I  don't  think 
you  really  live  if  you  protect 
yourself.  To  go  for  safe  is  the 
death  of  any  artist"  As  if  on 
cue,  the  fire  alarm  sounds  in 
the  corridor.  It  turns  out 
that  this  is  not  just  a drill — 
step  out  on  to  the  stairwell  and 
you  can  actually  smell  burn- 
ing from  downstairs. 
Verhoeven's  face  glows  with 
delight  ‘‘We  should  be  sitting 
here  while  the  fire  goes  on — 
that  would  give  the  Interview 
the  feeling  of  threat!" 

In  feet  ttie  interview  is 
altogether  free  of  threat 
which,  considering  the 
circumstances,  might  not 
have  been  the  case  at  alL 
Verhoeven  is  here  to  promote 
his  new  film  Showgirls,  which 
was  received  in  the  US  with 
mare  universal  loathing  and 
derision  than  any  in  recent 
memory.  Moralists  have 
attacked  it  because  they  feel 
its  fall-frontal  tableau  of 
sleaze  among  the  strippers 
and  lap  dancers  of  Las  Vegas 
is  too  shocking.  Feminists  and 
liberals  hate  its  misogyny. 
Variety  called  it  “impossibly 
vulgar,  tawdry  and  coarse. . . 
akin  to  being  keelhauled  in  a 
cesspool". 

Most  directors,  faced  with 
the  prospect  af  promoting 
such  a battle-scarred  product 
— especially  when  it's  already 
bitten  the  dust  at  the  US  box- 
office  — get  defensive,  and 
give  dear  signs  that  they’re 
liable  to  turn  nasty  at  the 
wrong  question.  But 
Verhoeven  is  jovial,  to  say  the 
least  He's  large,  baggy  and 
grey-haired,  like  a loud, 
sympathetic  PE  teacher-  You 
imagine  he’s  one  of  those 
directors  who  like  to  give 
their  cast  rousing  pep  talks. 
After  a decade  in  Hollywood, 
he  still  has  a full  Dutch  accent 
and  verbal  tics  to  match,  like 
the  occasional  dropped-in 
"isn’t  It?’’.  He  puts  up  an  ener- 
getic defence  af  the  film,  but 
given  that  he  has  a hard  sell  to 
do,  he’s  as  frank  as  he  can  be.  . 

“You  have  to  be  a bit  philo- 
sophical about  the  perception 
of  your  work  at  the  moment  it 
arrives  on  the  market.  It  could 
be  the  fault  of  the  movie  or  it 
could  be  the  Ikult  af  the  per- 
ception, or  it  might  be  both  — 
that  would  probably  be  the 
fair  statement” 

One  thing  he  is  visibly 
Indignant  about  is  censorship. 
Showgirls  has  been  banned  in 


Ireland;  in  Britain,  it's  a certffi 
cate  18.  with  15  seconds 
trimmed  from  a rape  scene.  In 
France,  however,  it’s  released 
uncut  rated  12.  “This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Common  Mar- 
ket isn't  it?"  Verhoeven  fumes 
“It's  easier  apparently  to  have  a 
common  coin  than  a common 
moral  value  — isn't  it?" 

But  Showgirls  is  less  shock- 
ing for  its  content  than  for  its 
bludgeoning  $39  million  crass 
ness,  “If  you  call  it  lowbrow, 
it's  basically  because  it's 
about  blue  collar  people,  isn’t 
it?”  he  says.  “These  are  people 
with  no  education,  with  a very 
small  vocabulary.  They  are 
not  the  prototype  of  the  intel- 
lectual sophisticated  people 
who  normally  walk  through 
our  movies." 

In  fact  the  main  accusation 
is  lowbrow  as  in  tacky:  it's  a 
film  With  no  convincing  char- 
actors,  no  convincing  perfor- 
mances, and  a clanking  script 
It's  got  feathers  In  its  head, 
iron  in  its  soul  and  lead  in  its 
crotchless  pants.  Unless,  of 
course,  we’re  simply  missing 
something?  Verhoeven  thinks 
we  are. 


Td  have  shown 
Kyle  McLachlan 
with  an  erection  if 
he  would  have 
done  it.  1 offered 
him  a digital  one. 
But  he  refused’ 


T thoyghtl  was  giving  a 
portrayal  of  corrupted  society. 
It's  a kind  of  apocalyptic  land- 
scape, where  everybody  is 
betraying  each  other,  where 
everybody  is  more  evil  than 
good,  and  the  only  decent 
person  in  the  movie  is  pun- 
ished for  her  decency  by  being 
raped." 

Plausible  enough.  Then 
why  does  the  film  look  like  a 
hysterical  soft-pom  melo- 
drama? Verhoeven  thinks  it’s 
all  to  do  with  perception.  ‘1 
don ‘t  think  any  body  under- 
stood what  the  mo  vie  was 
about,  because  they  were  so 
distracted  by  the  tits.  I doubt 
they  ever  looked  at  the  faces  of 
the  actors." 

He  vehemently  denim  the 
accusation  that  Showgirls  is 
just  a flesh  show  for  the  lads. 
Tm  the  only  director  In  the 
world  who  has  used  erections 


in  my  movies,  in  my  Dutch 
work,  so  I'm  the  last  person 
you  should  accuse  of  being 
one-sided.  I would  have  shown 
Kyle  McLachlan  with  an  erec- 
tion if  be  would  have  done  it, 
just  for  the  sake  of  reality.  I 
offered  him  a digital  erection. 
He  refused.  It's  In  his  contract 
that  it  wouldn't  be  done." 

Maybe  so,  but  the  sex  is  a 
moot  point  The  film  relent- 
lessly plies  you  with  hip- 
thrusting  and  hot  looks,  with 
all  the  subtlety  of  a lap  dancer 
grinding  into  your  crotch 
while  yelling  “Come,  damn 
you,  come.'"  Yet  the  film  is  stri- 
dently unaexy . That’s  the 
point  exactly,  Verhoeven  says. 

‘Tt  was  not  my  Intention  to 
make  an  erotic  movie.  The 
theme  of  the  movie  is  the  use 
and  abuse  of  sex.  The  sex 
scenes  are  not  erotic  at  alL  But 
that  was  used  against  the 
movie — people  were  pissed 
oft  that  they  didn't  get  an 
erection. 

“I  don't  think  it  says 
anything  against  the  movie,  it 
says  something  about  the  pub- 
licity. They  were  advertising 
on  the  sports  pages,  suggest- 
ing that  this  was  a peep  show, 
and  that  you  should  go  in  with 
your  raincoat”  (a  recent  Viz 
comic  carries  an  ad  for  the 
film  with  the  slogan 
“Phwoooar!”).  "People  have 
been  pushing  the  wrong 
buttons,  basically." 

This  seems  disingenuous.  If 
Verhoeven  wanted  to  make  a 
film  that  didn't  sell  itself  on 
sex,  he  wouldn't  have  gone  for 
an  astronomical  nipple-count, 
or  such  a brazen  come-on  ofa 
title.  In  fact,  he  needn't  have 
bothered  with  nudity  at  all.  He 
could  have  done  something 
like  Atom  Egoyan’s  rather 
more  discreet  table-dancing 
drama  Exotica,  which  was 
considerably  more  erotic,  and 
psychologically  incisive. 

“That’s  a dishonest  movie,” 
Verhoeven  says.  “If  snot 
showing  the  sleaze  and  Just 
trying  to  be  artistic.  I protest 
against  that  Pm  a realist  Tm 
not  selling  it  but  showing  it  If 
Td  wanted  to  sell  it,  then  1 
would  never  have  created  this 
nasty,  negative,  backstabbing 
lying,  cheating  character  of 
Nozni  [the  lead  role,  played  by 
Elizabeth  Berkley].  That’s 
going  against  every  conven- 
tion. People  want  a fucking 
whore,  and  then  they  want 
her  to  have  a good  heart"  All 
that  af  course,  does  make 
Noani  remarkably  difficult  to 
empathise  with.  "So’s  Lady 
Macbeth,"  Verhoeven  says. 
Maybe  so,  but  Lady  Mac- 


Misunderstood . . . ‘I  don’t  think  anybody  understood  what  the  movie  was  about  - they  were  so  distracted  by  the  tits' 


beth  was  never  played  by  Eliz- 
abeth Berkley,  previously 
known  for  TV  roles  in  teen 
sitcom  Saved  By  The  Bell  and 
the  inevitable  Baywatch.  She 
has  universally  been  attacked 
as  the  film’s  weak  link;  within 
a few  days  of  its  opening, 
she  was  dropped  by  all-power- 
ful Hollywood  agency  CAA. 
Her  one-note  repertoire  of 
sulks  and  pouts  is  appalling, 
although  there's  no  denying 
she’s  a dynamic  dancer.  “If 
you  read  the  US  papers,  she 
cannot  dance  and  she  cannot 


act  She  did  the  character  the 
way  it  was  written.  The  psy- 
chotic behavior  she  displays 
is  in  the  script  and  it  was 
pushed  by  me.  If  if  s bad  act- 
ing, then  if  s because  if  s badly 
written  and  badly  directed." 

The  film’s  in-your-face 
harshness  is  what  you  expect 
from  him.  It  hardly  makes  for 
demystification  of  Vegas 
flash,  but  Verboeven  Intended 
the  feeling  to  be  forbidding.  ‘T 
feel  it  should  not  always  be 
pleasing,  it  shouldn’t  try  to 
entertain  In  the  conventional 


way.  It  can  also  entertain  by 
shock — irritate  and  push 
people  away.  The  general  tone 
of  the  movie  is  that  ofa  non- 
pleasing  reality." 

Verhoeven  has  never 
bothered  much  about  pleasing 
people.  His  last  major  scandal 
was  Basic  Instinct,  barracked 
by  lesbian  and  gay  lobbies  in 
the  States  because  Sharon 
Stone’s  character  .was  a 
murderous  bisexual.  Back  in 
1980,  Spe tiers,  about  bike 
gangs,  so  upset  the  Dutch  pub- 
lic that  it  caused  the  forma- 


tion of  a body  called  NASA  — 
National  Anti-Spetters 
Action. 

"That’s  my  character.  I like 
to  challenge,  I like  to  throw 
things  in  the  face  of  the 
people,  see  how  they  react 
Making  people  upset  being 
subversive,  holding  a dark 
mirror  in  front  of  us.  Movies 
are  mostly  living  in  fantasy 
lands.  I don't  want  to  go  and 
see  a movie  and  come  out  and 
be  the  same  person.” 

By  now,  it's  something  of  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  as  a 


instinct 
to  shock 


as  aX^fl^e",«aShowgir,s  has  been  panned 
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Into  the  maelstrom  — with  a male 


Men  who  need  to  talk  find  it  easier  to  talk  to  other  chaps 
— don’t  they?  EDWARD  PILKINGTON  gets  things  off  his 

chest  and  finds  male  bonding  may  be  best  after  all 


lESPERATE.  My 
riage  appears  in  termi- 
lecline.  My  wife  isfor- 
■ berating  me  for  with- 
t my  feelings  and  for 
ig  myself  to  football  and 
ty  liver  feels  as  though 
the  mumps.  And  to  cap 
ly  female  boss  has  been 
ig  on  strong”  at  the 
end,  I have  to  admit, 

ary  attractive  and  Fm 


timer  of  hope  amid  the 
ml  maelstrom  came 
sk,  just  in  time.  Help 
and.  we  were  told,  in 
a of  counselling — 
tinselling  to  be  precise, 
signing  group,  the 
Men's  Counselling 
tion,  declared  that  the 
ag  for  screwed-up 
us  to  speak  to  another 
fined  to  offer  guidance 
port. 

roup's  head,  Andrew 
U,  who  has  workedfbr 
riage  guidance  sen- 
ate for  10  years,  said 

unseUers  could  equate 
sily  with  the  internal  . 
t erf  other  men  than  the 

counsellors  whoever - 
ogly  dominate  his 
ori. 

sounded  a sensible  * 
h.  and  prompted  a 
ough  the  Yellow 
ts  list  of  counselling 
i contained  what  ap- 

obe  the  perfect  in- 
Lution — a doctor  prao 
i north  London  who 
ses  in  short-term  ad- 
relationship  problems, 
ort-term”  element 
I especially  appealing 
ought  of  dragging  out 
lent,  deliberating  end- 


r . K wflraew  , _ 

put-  Lfau  in  fdooh  Jam ■’ 


nothing  but  dread.  When  I 
telephoned  the  clinic  I was 
greeted  by  a deep,  rich  bass 
voice  of  eastern  European 
extraction  that  had  foe  reas- 
suring certainty  of  being 

male.  Here  was  a man  who 

would  understand  intuitively 
my  insatiable  attractiveness 
to,  and  attraction  for,  the  op- 
posite sex,  and  the  almost 
equally  intense  allure  of 
Tetleys  bitter. 

* Imagine  the  shock,  then, 
when  the  clinic  door  opened  in 
the  bleary-eyed  eariyhours  of 

yesterday  morning.  The  von* 
was  fine — as  darkly  textured 
as  it  had  been  on  the  phone 

and  at  least  a couple  of  octaves 
below  mine.  The  problem  is . 


nr 


that  it  was  produced  by  a 
chest  that  unmistakably 
belonged  to  a woman.  “Come 
inside,  tell  me.all  about  your 
problems,"  she  said. 

Before  this  confessional 
goes  further,  an  official 
Guardian  health  warning 
must  be  issued.  A warning, 
that  is,  about  my  health,  ft  I 
wrote  that  my  marriage  was  in 
terminal  decline  with  no  fur- 
ther comment,  it  would  indeed 
bsterminatedfor&with— 
and  not  by  me.  If  I allowed  the 
statement  to  stand,  that  a 
female  Guardian  editor  for. 
whom  I write  had  sexual 
designs  on  me,  my  career  to 
journalism  would  rapidly  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  direction. 


The  truth  is.  my  marriage  is 
thriving  and  all  my  bosses  — 
of  either  sex — appear  singu- 
larly immune  to  my  charms.  T 
have  been  to  the  odd  football 
match  at  Arsenal  todd  being 
the  operative  word)  and  I have 
been  known  to  drink  excessive 
quantities  of  beer,  albeitat  ir- 
regular intervals.  Denial  per- 
haps, but  I don’t  perceive 
myself  as  being  an  obvious 
candidate  for  counselling.  - 

None  of  that  alters  the  fact 
that  there  I was  on  the  door- 
step, confronted  by  a deep- 
voiced Eastern  European 
woman  wan  ting  to  know  all 
about  my  fake  — though  she 
was  not  to  know  that— prob- 
lems. The  first  few  minutes 
were  what  one  calls  in  the  jar- 
gon of  psychobabble  “uncom- 
fortable". In  plain  English, 

I was  writhing  to  my  seat 
and  would  have  paid  Car  more 
than  the  arguably  extravagant 
fee  of  £55  to  be  anywhere  else. 

But  then  something  very 
strange  happened.  The  con- 
versation changed  tack, 
adopting  a path  very  rem  inis- 

centof  two  men  chatting  over 
those  proverbial  pints  of  beer 
inapub. 

“What  do  you  feel  about 
your  female  boss?  Do  you  lave 
her  ar  are  you  just  infatuated? 
What  if  you  were  to  enter  into 
an  affair  with  her,  wouldn't  it 
befun?"  the  counsellor  asked. 

Her  sage  suggestion,  uttered 
towards  the  end  Of  the  50- 

minute  session,  was  that  I 
should  take  my  boss  outfor  a 
drink  and  talk  to  her  about 
what  was  going  on  between  us. 
“Then  if  you  still  succumb  to 
her  attentions,  at  least  you’ve 
salvaged  your  conscience. 
That  may  sound  devious  but 
it'snot” 

After  that  heady  advice — 
worthy  of  one’s  best  most 
unreconstructed'Arsenal- 
supporting  mate — I felt  1 
really  was  in  need  of  coun- 
sellingfrom  a genuine  man. 
But  the  confusion  only  deep- 


ened when  I took  the  same 
fabricated  dilemma  to  a male 
counsellor  a few  hours  later. 

He  took  me  back  to  my  early 
years  and  focused  on  my 
relationship  with  my  father, 
explaining  that  having  a male 
in  the  parenting  role  of  coun- 
sellor often  helped  men  in 
states  af  emotional  confusion 
heal  what  he  called  their 
‘father  wound".  He  suggested 
how  my  inability  to  deal  with 
the  advances  af  my  boss  might 
have  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  adults  In  positions  of 
responsibility  over  me  still 
posed  a problem,  as  a hang- 
over from  the  trauma  of  my 
childhood. 

In  contrast  to  the  sharp. 

puzzle-solving  approach  of  the 
woman  counsellor,  be  delved 
into  my  inner  self.  He  forced 
me  to  confront  my  feelings 
and  contradictions,  to  short, 
he  behaved  just  like  a woman. 

The  contrast  between  the 
two  counsellors — so  contrary 
to  their  gender  stereotypes — 
was  even  more  apparent  with 
their  demeanours.  The  wom- 
an sat  back  as  we  discussed 
my  problems  and  had  a rather 
detached  air.  as  though  she 
were  perusing  the  mess  of  my 
life  from  a great  height  You 
could  Imagine  her  sipptog 
that  pint  erf  Tetleys  and 

exclaiming:  “Cor,  Paul 
Merson  didn't  half  score  two 
great  goals  against  QPR  on 
Basing  Day." 

Hie  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
leant  forward  in  his  seat  and 
gave  me  caring,  sharing 
glances  as  though  he  were 
craddling  me  to  his  arms  with 
looks  alone.  By  the  end  af  his 
session — a mere  snip  at  £35 — 
I could  have  told  him  every- 
thing, as  Indeed  I did. 

I couldn't  help  it.  It  just 
come  pouring  out  in  one  great 
swoosh:  Father.  Childhood. 
Marriage.  Boss.  Arsenal.  Beer, 
But  I’m  not  sharing  any  of 
that  with  you.  It's  strictly 
private. 


Poetry  Competition 

£16000  prize  money  to  be  won 


The  International  Society  of  Poets, 
an  affiliate  of  the  widely  respected  US 
National  Library  of  Poetry  is 
sponsoring  an  International  Open 
Amateur  Poetry  Competition  — with 
a total  of  840  prizes  to  be  awarded 
over  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
closing  dale  for  entry  is  29th  February 
1996.  Another  competition  begins  on 
1st  March  1996.  The  competition  is 
open  to  all  and  entry  is  free. 

Publication  Opportunity 

All  of  the  poems  entered  into  the 
competition  will  also  be  considered 
for  inclusion  in  one  of  the  Society’s 
forthcoming  anthologies.  Every  poem 
remains  the  exclusive  property  of  its 
author.  Anthologies  published  by  the 
organisation  have  included  On  the 
Threshold  of  a Dream,  Days  of 
Future’s  Past , Of  Diamonds  and  Rust, 
and  Moments  More  to  Go,  among 
others. 

“It’s  always  exciting  to  discover 
new  talent  We  have  been  sponsoring 
competitions,  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  ten  years  now  - and  it’s  a 
special  pleasure  to  be  running  these 
events  in  the  UK,”  stated  Elizabeth 
Barnes,  President  of  The  International 
Society  of  Poets.  “We’re  especially 
interested  in  receiving  poems  from 
new  or  unpublished  poets." 

. How  to  Enter 

Anyone  may  enter  the  competi- 
tion simply  by  sending  in  one  original 
poem,  any  subject,  any  style  to: 


The  Comine  of  Dawn,  featured  above,  is 
one  of  The  National  library  af  Poetry's 
recent  deluxe  hardbound  anthologies. 


The  International  Society  of  Poets 
Dept.  9171 

FREEPOST  LON  2229 
London  EC1B 1TY 

Your  poem  should  be  no  more  than  20 
lines,  and  your  name  and  address 
must  appear  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Every  poet  who  enters  will  receive  an 
evaluation  of  their  artistry  by  the 
judges  within  seven  weeks. 

World’s  Largest  Poetry 


The  International  Society  of  Poets 
was  founded  in  1982  to  promote  the 
work  and  achievements  of  contempo- 
rary poets  - and  is  now  recognised  as 
the  largest  organisation  of  its  kind.  In 
recent  years  it  has  awarded  more  than 
£60,000  in  prize  money  to  more  than 
5,000  poets  worldwide. 
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The  Amritsar 
Massacre  in 
1919  marked  a 
turning  point  in 
colonial  rule9 
and  in  the  life  of 
the  young 
Indian  whose 
revenge  struck 
right  at  the 
heart  of  the 
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man  win 


Television 


Nancy  Banks-Smith 


establishment. 


meets  Horace 
Ove,  the 
film-maker 
determined  to 
tell  the  story 


Shadow  of  a gunman 


ON  THE  evening  of 
March  13. 1940  Sir 
Michael 

O'Dwyer,  former 
Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of the  Punjab,  was  gra- 
ciously acknowledging  ap- 
plause at  the  end  of  his  lecture 
at  the  Caxton  Hall-  London, 
sponsored  by  the  East  India 
Association.  A well-dressed 
young  Indian  called  his  name. 
Sir  Michael  turned,  smiled  at 
him  and  turned  back,  at  which 
point  the  37-year-old  Udham 
Singh  produced  a service 
revolver  and  shot  him  dead. 

In  the  pandemonium  that 
ensued  Singh  also  shot  and 
wounded  three  other  distin- 
guished gentlemen  on  the  plat- 
form: Lord  Zetland.  Secretary 
of  State  for  India:  Lord  Lam- 
ington  a former  governor  of 
Bombay,  and  Sir  Louis  Dane, 
former  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Punjab. 

The  assassin  was  floored  by 
a hardy  group  of  fans  of  the 
Raj.  many  of  them  women.  He 
was  arrested,  promptly  tried 
for  murder  and  hanged.  The 
first  peculiarity  about  this  af- 
fair was  that  the  judge  in- 
structed the  press  not  to  report 
the  defendant's  speech  from 
the  dock  in  which  he  gave  h is 
motive  for  the  killing. 

Partly  because  the  country 
had  more  pressing  matters  on 
its  mind  at  the  time,  but 
largely  because  of  the  inter- 


vention of  "the  authorities", 
the  Caxton  Hall  affair  has  left 
little  trace  in  the  public  mind. 

When  the  Trinidad-born 
film-maker  Horace  Ove  went 
to  India  to  make  his  drama- 
tised documentary  about  the 
Bhopal  disaster,  Who  Shall 
We  Tell,  he  came  across  the 
story  of  Udham  Singh,  a 
national  hero  in  his  own  land. 
While  he  was  working  on  a 
screenplay  of  the  story.  BBC2 
invited  him  to  produce  a 
shorter  version  to  open  their 
new  Hidden  Empire  series, 
starting  on  Monday. 

Ove ’s The  Equalizer  revives 
memories  of  probably  the 
most  barbaric  act  in  the  his- 
tory of  England’s  colonial 
army.  On  April  13, 1919, 
following  widespread  unrest  • 
in  the  Punjab,  a crowd  of 
35,000  refused  to  disperse  dur- 
ing a political  rally  in  the  Jal- 
lianwala  Bagh  of  the  holy  city 
of  Amritsar.  General  Reginald 
Dyer  ordered  his  troops  to  fire 
on  men,  women  and  children. 
They  fired  for  more  than  10 
minutes  into  the  terrified 
crowd  trapped  in  the  square; 
some  died  flinging  themselves 
down  a deep  well  In  an  attempt 
to  escape  the  bullets.  The  offi- 
cial tally  of  "natives"  killed  is 
379  and  1 508  wounded.  But  in 
India  the  number  is  put  at  000 
killed.  The  excuse  offered  by 
General  Dyer  and  his  supe- 
rior, Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer, 


Horace  Ove  (main  picture)  believes  there's  more  to  the 
Singh  affair  than  has  been  told.  Above,  a reconstruction  of 
Sir  Michael  0'Dwyer*s  murder  in  0 v6’s  film  The  Equalizer 


was  that  the  action  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a second  mu- 
tiny in  India. 

But  in  his  book.  Massacre  at 
Amritsar,  Rupert  Fumeaux 
sums  up  the  event  saying: 
"Genera!  Dyer  was  the  strong 
man  who  gave  India  into  the 
keeping  of  a half-naked  saint, 
the  first  step  in  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation"  — a reference  to 
the  nation-wide  passive  pro- 
test organised  by  Gandhi. 

Udham  Singh  was  a 16-year- 
old  water  carrier  at  the  scene 
and  he  swore  to  avenge  the 
deaths.  Twenty-one  years 
later  he  carried  out  his  vow. 

Between  1919  and  1927. 


when  Dyer  died,  the  affair  ob- 
sessed British  public  opinion. 
The  government's  Hunter 
Committee  censured  General 
Dyer.  Dyer  was  invited  to 
resign  his  appointment  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Winston  Churchill,  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  had  committed 
"an  error  of  judgment".  He 
was  retired  on  half  pay . 

The  Morning  Post  launched 
an  appeal  for  Dyer  and  the 
staggering  sum  of  £28,317  was 
raised  fbr  the  now  ailing  ex- 
officer. The  money  name  from 
dukes  who  donated  £100;  a 
country  parson  who  gave  3s,' 


“three  indignant  but  hard  up 
school  girls"  who  gave  one 
shilling.  An  " anti-Jew”  (a 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  fbr  India,  E.S.  Monta- 
gue) gave  10s.  6d. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  in 
1940,  with  India  once  again  pro- 
viding massive  aid  in  men  and 
materials  to  the  war  effort,  the 
government  did  not  want 
this  messy  debate  revived  by 
publication  of  Udham  Singh's 
speech  from  the  dock. 

But  there  are  other  elements 
to  the  story  which  intrigue 
Horace  Ove.  In  1932  Singh,  a 
political  activist,  went  to 
America  to  buy  arms;  be  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned. 

“Why  then  did  the  authorities 
give  him  a passport  to  come  to 
England  in  1935,  a man  with 
his  prison  record?”  asks  Ovg. 
Ove’s  film  reveals  that  while 
Singh  was  in  London  he  was 
under  British  secret  service 
surveillance.  Why  was  it  so 
easy  for  an  agitator  for  Indian 
independence  to  go  armed  to 
Caxton  Hall  where  those 
associated  with  the  massacre 
were  speaking?  "The  Home 
Office  still  wont  release 
papers  on  the  affair.”  he  says. 
He  sees  his  BBC  programme 
as  a pilot  for  the  full-scale 
feature  film  he  wants  to  make, 
digging  deeper  into  the 
incident. 

Bom  in  Trinidad,  Ove.  56, 
has  lived  in  Britain  for  over  30 


years.  In  1975,  backed  by  the 
BFI  Production  Board,  he 
made  Pressure,  a film  innova- 
tive in  its  time,  about  “young 
English  black  kids  in  search 
of  a groove  of  their  own  " — 
youth  who  had  riot  success- 
fully integrated  into 
"English"  life  but  rejected  the 
homeward  looking  traditions 
of  their  Jamaican  parents.  In 
1986,  he  won  the  B FI  Indepen- 
dent Film  and  TV  Award.  One 
of  his  films.  Playing  Away,  de- 
scribes ex-colonials  living  in  a 
Suffolk  village  who  invite  a 
cricket  team  from  Brixton  to 
play.  His  most  recent  film, 
shot  in  Chicago  and  Paris  in 
1994,  called  Native  Son,  is 
about  the  first  black  Ameri- 
can novelist  Richard  Wright. 

Ove  has  a problem  common 
to  most  black  film-makers 
when  trying  to  raise  money 
for  a full-scale  feature.  “People 
don't  see  you  as  a film-maker 
but  as  a black  film-maker. 
That  puts  you  in  an  ethnic 
bag.  So  you  get  an  ethnic  bud- 
get which  is  quite  small.  The 
ideas,  too,  are  narrow.  I would 
like  to  make  a major  feature 
about  the  Singh  affair.  There 
are  a lot  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  if  Ove  says.  "I 
am  interested  in  examining 
the  traps  governments  fall 
into.  '* 

The  Equalizer  Is  on  BBC2  at 
7.30pm  on  Monday 


I'M  TIRED  of  these  TV  com- 
petitions where  you  made 
an  expensive  0891  call, 
answer  a stupid  question  ana 
fail  to  win  a world  cruise. 

Wish  You  Were  Here's  cur- 
rent contest  is  "In  which 
county  is  Canterbury?  Kent 
or  Cornwall"  They  are  all 
like  that  _ . 

Let  us  strike  a blow  for  the 
difficult  if  not  impossible, 
competition.  I will  award  a 
swally  or  a soiled  string  vest 
to  the  clever  winner  of  the 
Rab  C Nesbitt  contest  There 
are  three,  brutally  taxing 
questions. 

(1)  In  the  first  show  of  his 
new  8BC2  series.  Rab  goes  oot 
on  the  dip.  What  is  he  doing? 
Be  appall  in  gly  frank. 

(2)  At  the  end  Rab  gives 
Mary  her  20th  wedding  anni- 
versay  present  a sort  of  china 
cherub  with  flowers  in  its  bot- 
tom. "Not”  says  Rab.  "so 
much  Ming  as  minging.” 

What  is  he  on  about? 

(3)  Rab’s  little  bald  friend. 
Andra,  says  he  is  "Awa”  hame 

to  time  for  Cell  Block  and  a pie 
supper.”  (Unlike  London, 
where  Prisoner  Cell  Block  H 
vanishes  for  prolonged  periods, 
leaving  us  worried  sick  about 
the  time  bomb  tickmgaway  in 
the  prison  porridge,  lucky  old 
Glasgow  gets  Prisoner  twice  a 
week).  Simmer  down,  the 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Prisoner  Cell  Block  H.  What  Is 
in  Andra 's  pie? 

All  Scots,  Scotties,  their 
wives  and  weans  are  excluded. 
Feel  free  to  try  bribery. 

There  was  a definite  touch 
of  the  Brontes,  indeed  the 
bronchials,  about  Catherine 
Cookson’s  The  Tide  of  Life 
(Tyne  Tees  TV).  Consumptive 
coughing,  mad  wives  In  the 
attic  and  strong  men  with 
windswept  moustaches. 

I was  rather  disheartened  i 
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pel  read  prayers  ovw  her- 

(They  had  to  make  their  own 
entertainment  in  those  days.) , 
I have  always  felttbat  prayers 
for  the  sick  like  “Go  forth 

upon  thy  jounwy  from  this 

world,  O Christian  soul! 
verge  on  the  pessimistic  and, 
for  future  reference.  I would 

prefer  something  more 

upbeat.  ..  ... 

Anyway.  Nancy  dies  with- 
out even  one  line,  poor  soul. 
Her  husband,  Seth,  is  conso ta- 
ble. He  has  a pretty,  young 
housekeeper  with  a sweet, 
sudden  smile.  The  moment 
Emily  (Gillian  Kearaey) 
accepts  Seth's  proposal,  you 
know  something  is  going  to 
fall  on  the  wretched  man’s 
head.  Catherine  Cookson 
heroines  are  all  orphans  or  the 
storm,  tempest  tossed  for  sev- 
eral episodes  before  they 
reach  the  harbour  of  a good 

man's  arms. 

However,  they  are  sensible, 
spirited  girls  too  and  Emily  is 

an  example  to  the  rest  of  us, 
With  a cheery  cry  of  “Buck  up 
and  be  a rabbit!"  and  pausing 
only  to  whack  the  lodger  with 
the  poker,  she  sets  out  to  seek 
her  fortune. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  epi- 
sode she  has  been  hired  to 
work  for  a farmer  called  Birch 
(at  whose  name  villagers  spit 
in  a marked  manner),  his  rav^ 
ing,  bedridden  wile  and  her 
simpleton  brother.  What’s 
more,  the  house  is  said  to  be 
haunted.  The  slightest  ac-  ' 
quaintance  with  Jane  Eyre 
leads  me  to  suggest  that,  when 

footsteps  are  heard  at  dead  of 
night  one  is  better  off  with  a 
mousetrap  than  a minister. 

Catherine  Cookson’s  inspi- 
ration has  one  deep,  tap  root 
like  a dandelion.  It  is  com- 
mon, strong,  shining  and  very 
hard  to  kill  These  films  are 
made  with  devotion  and  atten- 
tion to  the  look  ctf  the  thing. 

The  lived-in,  unfamiliar  faces, 
the  soft  gaslight  muted 
mousey  clothes  and  great 
gulping  open  spaces. 


Total  recall 
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While  the  Opera  House  has  millions  to  rebuild,  It  is  also 
having  to  sack  staff.  Why?  ANDREW  CLEMENTS  reports 

A right  Royal  mess 


PRE-CHRISTMAS 
rumours  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House's  financial 
plight  were  not  alas,  exagger- 
ated. Last  Thursday’s  an- 
nouncement of  redundancies 
involving  10  per  cent  of  those 
who  work  at  Covent  Garden 
comes  as  a savage  blow  at  a 
time  when  the  artistic  product 
from  the  Royal  Opera  and  the 
Royal  Ballet  is  generally  so 
fine,  and  audience  figures  are 
holding  up  remarkably  well 
It  is  the  collapse  in  revenue 
from  sponsorship,  state  and 
private,  that  has  led  to  the 
current  season’s  deficit, 
which  promises  comfortably 

to  outstrip  last  season's  short- 
fall of  £633.000.  To  some  ex- 
tent, the  ROH  shares  that 
shortfall  with  many  other 
arts  organisations — Arts 
Council  grants  have  not  been 
maintained  in  real  terms, 
while  corporate  sponsorship 
has  become  ever  more  diffi- 
cult to  attract  In  the  1990s — 
but  there  is  the  suspicion  that 


Coolio 

The  Grand,  London 


AAhasnt  caught  on  here. 
Even  when  a gangsta  single 
entered  the  British  charts  at 
Nairn  October,  itfelt  more 
like  a fluke  than  a signal  that 
the  gangstas  were  coming 
for  your  children. 

That  isn't  to  belittle  either 
the  song — Gangsta's  Paradise 
— or  Its  creator,  Coolio-  It  was 
one  of the  finest  records  of  last 
year.  Based  ona  haunting 
Stevie  Wonder  chorus,  it  repu- 
diated the  “glamour"  of  gang- 
banging,  imploring:  "Why  are 
we  so  blind  to  see  that  the  ones 
we  hurt  are  you  and  me?" 


part  of  the  problem  is  of  the 
house's  own  making. 

Most  of  the  fund-raising  ac- 
tivity over  the  past  12  months 
in  Floral  Street  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  closure  and 
redevelopment  of  the  theatre, 
now  scheduled  for  1997,  and 
particularly  on  finding  the 
cash  to  match  the  £58m  grant 
from  the  Lottery  towards  the 
rebulding  work.  While  minds 
were  thus  occupied,  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  private 
sponsors  in  underwriting  new 
productions  has-been  ne- 
glected. and  the  fundamental 
flaw  in  Lottery  funding  of  the 
arts  has  been  exposed  once 
again.  There  may  be  fabulous 
funds  available  for  capital 
projects,  for  building  spank- 
ing new  palaces  of  culture,  but 
there  is  just  no  money  to  be 
had  for  funding  the  shows  to 
put  into  them. 

The  long-term  health  of  the 
house  may  have  been  safe- 
guarded In  1995.  it  seems,  but 
a short-term  but  potentially 


Amazingly,  no  one  had  put  it 
so  succinctly  before  as  the - 
23-year-old  Los  Angeleno.  Par- 
adise has  transformed  Coolio 
into  a major  contender,  but  he 
hasn't  the  fiery  talent  of  Dre  or 
New  York’s  ferocious  Wu 
Tang  Clan,  The  single  is  the 
best  thing  on  the  album  of  the 
same  name,  and  much  erf  Its 
magic  was  due  to  a soulful 
vocal  from  one  LV. 

At  his  first  major  British 
date.  Coolio  sensibly  acknowl- 
edged his  limitations.  Instead 
of  compelling  us  to  a one-man 
setof  samey  breakbeats,  he  put 
on  a capital  S show.  First  on 
was  LV,  whose  girth  suggests 
his  initials  stand  for  Luncheon 
voucher.  He  was  once  hit  nine 
times  in  a drlve-by  shooting, 
but  was  a picture  of  sexy 
health  here. 

Coolio  ambled  on 


very  damaging  cash  crisis  has 
overtaken  it. 

At  present,  the  redundan- 
cies seem  likely  to  be  concen- 
trated on  the  front-of-house 
operation  and  on  the  admin- 
stratlon.  though  several  pre- 
vious rounds  of  job  cuts  there 
over  the  last  five  years  means 
there  can  be  very  little  spare 
flesh  left  to  be  trimmed  away. 
It's  surely  only  a ran  tier  of 
time,  though,  before  new  pro- 
ductions are  cut  and  cheaper 
revivals  put  in  their  place: 
already  the  new  n Corsaro, 
part  of  this  summer's  Verd  1 
Festival  has  gone,  and  some  of 
the  most  interesting  repertory 
scheduled  for  next  season  — 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  Golden 
Cockerel.  Pfltzner's  Pale- 
strina — might  go  the  some 
tvay.  And  that  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  spice  that  lias  been 
introduced  into  the  Royal 
Opera's  programming  over 

the  Iasi  couple  of  seasons 
which  has  lifted  Covent  Gar- 
den to  its  current  artistic  high. 


occompan  led  by  three 
synchro-rapper  dancers. 
Unusually  for  the  star  of  the 
show,  he  allowed  the  others  an 
equal  share  of  the  spotlight 
Their  renditions  of  stuff  from 
Coolio's  two  albums  were 
harder  than  on  disc,  and  all  the 
better  for  it 

Just  as  it  was  starting  to  go 
on  too  long,  a backing  band 
strolled  onand  Coolio  invited 
four  MCs  from  the  crowd  on 
stage  and  it  all  turned  into  an 
old-fashioned  singing,  dancing 
revue.  The  difference  was  that 

Coolio  was  telling  the  fans  how 
he'd  like  to  drop  off  some  beer 
and  a spliffat  Buckingham 
Palace.  Her  Majesty  wouldn't 
hare  been  amused,  but  1,500 
other  people  were. 


This  review  appeared  in  some 
editions  of  yesterday's  paper. 


Radio 


Lyn  Gardner 


AS  THE  clocks  edged 
towards  midnight  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  a wom- 
an on  Radio  3 was  being  ab- 
ducted by  aliens.  Unlike  most 
of  those  who  report  sightings 
of  little  green  men  on  this  par- 
ticular evening  of  the  year,  this 
wasn't  a case  of  a woman 
under  the  influence,  unless 
you  count  that  of  Bud  Hopkins, 
an  American  UFO  investigator 
who  uses  regressive  hypnosis 
to  get  his  subjects  to  recall 
(some  might  say  invent)  their 
experiences. 

There  were  moments  when 
They’re  Coming  To  Take 
You  Away  came  across  like  a 
radio  version  of  The  X-Files. 
But  being  based  on  the  theory 
that  alien  abduction  stories  are 
the  20th  century  equivalent  of 
ancient  folk  tales  where  people 
are  spirited  away  by  the 
fairies,  it  was  less  concerned 
with  whether  or  not  Martians 
exist  than  with  the  idea  that 
such  stories  may  be  another 
example  of  false  memory,  a 
phenomenon  widely  reported 
both  here  and  in- the  US.  mostly 
in  cases  of  remembered  child- 
hood sexual  abuse. 

However,  anyone  listening 
to  all  six  hours  of  Remember- 
ing And  Forgetting.  Radio  3's 
themed  even  ing  of  music,  dis- 
cussion. rending  and  drama 
exploring  what  we  remember, 
why  we  remember,  how  we 
remember  and  what  we  forget 
could  be  forgiven  for  coming 
□way  with  the  impression  that 
there's  no  such  thing  as  pure 
memories  anyway. 

Psychologist  John  Morton 
suggested  that  memory  is  a 
way  of  selecting  things  from 


the  past  which  fit  comfortably 
with  our  view  of  ourselves 
now.  which  is  a very  grown-up 
way  of  explaining  why  most  erf 
us  spend  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 31  drinking  three  litres  cf 
Bulgarian  red  and  singing 
Auld  Lang  Syne  and  then 
spend  the  whole  of  January  I 
trying  to  remember  just  what 
we  did  the  night  before. 

Harold  Pinter’s  dramatisa- 
tion of  Marcel  Proust's 
Remembrance  Of  Things  Past, 
The  Proust  Screenplay,  origi- 
nally written  for  film  director 
Joseph  Losey  but  never  pro- 
duced, provided  the  centre- 
piece of  the  evening  and  its 
main  disappointment,  proving 
considerably  more  baffling 
and  complex  than  the  original 
It  seemed  almost  wilfully  per- 
verse to  try  to  present  a screen- 
play — with  its  legion  of  the 
filmic  equivalent  of  stage 
directions  — on  the  radio.  Why 
not  go  the  whole  hog  and  do  a 
silent  classic?  Or  how  about  a 
really  exciting  evening  of 
semaphore.  Still  it  gave  Pinter 
the  chance  to  modulate  beauti- 
fully and  provide  the  drama's 
best  performance  in  what  was 
rather  pompously  biffed  as 
"the  voice  erf  the  screenplay". 

Considerably  more  reward- 
ing was  Christopher  Hope’s 
Now  Remember,  an  incisive 
essay,  both  witty  and  melan- 
choly. that  linked  his  own 
experiences  of  life  as  an  exile 
with  those  of  the  writer  Vladi- 
, mir  Nabokov.  "For  some  of 
us.  remembering  may  be  a 
form  of  revenge,  a way  of  get- 
tingourown  back,  making 
good  the  unacceptable  loss  of 
something  precious,  like  a 
childhood  or  a country  or  of . 
someone."  suggested  Hope. 
Nabokov's  memoir  Speak 
Memory,  he  argued,  "is  a 
kind  of  guerrilla  manual  for 
those  who  relish  his  strate- 
gies of  retrospective  attacks." 
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As  one  of  Northern  Ireland’s  ‘disenfranchised’,  supporting  none  of  the  three  main  combatants,  JOHN  GRAY  is 
depressed  that  the  peace  process  has  been  belittled  by  Unionists  and  the  Government  against  the  hopes  of  many 
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Awful  racket, 


HOW  easily  very 
recent  miseries 
fade  — the  years 
of  barricading 
the  front  door  at 
night  in  north 

Belfast,  the  IRA  fire-bombing 
of  my  own  place  of  work.  Bel- 
fast's historic  Linen  Hall 
Library,  on  New  Year's  morn- 
ing 1994,  the  last  loyalist  ran- 
dom sectarian  murder  of  the 
troubles  only  two  streets  away 
from  our  home.  It  is  easier  for 
us  to  forget  than  for  some. 

Why,  then,  do  I find  myself 
as  depressed  about  the  future 
as  at  any  point  in  the  last  25 
years  of  violence?  I can 
remember  previous  occasions 
when  there  were  evident 
reasons  for  feeling  this  way. 
But  now  we  have  had,  despite 
the  recent  so-called  drugs- 
related  killings,  ewer  a year  of 
ceasefire. 

Of  course  there  is  a peace 
dividend  — people  are  not.  for 
the  moment,  dying  in  the 
numbers  that  they  did — and 
there  is  a tourist  dividend 
with  visitors  arriving  in 
droves,  but  those  of  us  who 
live  here  are  not  tourists.  And 
there  is  a golf  dividend — 
there  are  plans  to  despoil 
Carnmoney  Hill,  one  of  the 
beautiful  range  that  form  a 
spectacular  backdrop  to  Bel- 
fast by-turning  it  into  yet 
another  golf  course;  if  we  all 
had  the  inclination  or  the 
means  to  play  golf  all  day.  our 
problems  would  be  solved. 

But  is  there  a peace  process? 
I suspect  this  is  a question 
that  someone  in  toy  position 
still  should  not  ask.  That  feel- 
ing reflects,  I think,  that  we  still 
remain  fer  from  achieving  any 
of  the  features  of a normal  dem- 
ocratic society.  Let  me  explain. 

Many  c&  us  have  been  effec- 


tively disenfranchised  for  the 
last  25  years,  caught  as  we  were 
between  the  war  strategies  of 
the  Provisionals,  the  Loyalists, 
and  the  British  government, 
and  endorsing  none  of  them. 

Because  Northern  Ireland 
never  actually  descended  to 
the  depths  of  civil  war  on  the 
Yugoslav  model  — if  it  bad  my 
library  would  long  since  have 
burnt  to  the  ground  like  Sara- 
jevo's — there  have  been 
islands  of  life  throughout  the 
bad  years  on  which  it  has  been 
possible  for  some  of  us  to  clam- 
ber ashore  and  envisage  a bet- 
ter future. 

I think  of  integrated  educa- 
tion. My  own  involvement  has 
been  with  Hazelwood  College 
in  north  Belfast  which  was 
founded  10  years  ago  with  a 
handful  of  pupils  in  borrowed 
and  prison-like  premises. 
Today  it  has  640  pupils  and  has 
just  been  picked  out  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Edu- 
cational Research  as  one  of  sis 
secondary  schools  in  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  which 
are  "succeeding  against  the 
odds". 

I thick,  too,  of  the  environ- 
mental movement  which  has 
brought  together  groups  such 
as  my  own  Cave  Hill  Conser- 
vation Campaign  in  north  Bel- 
fast with  the  Black  Mountain 
Action  Group  in  west  Belfast 
to  create  the  vision  afa  Belfast 
Hills  Regional  Park.  The  Bel- 
fast Hills  Walk,  started  five 
years  a go  with  40  walkers  has 
now  become  a major  annual 
event  with  up  to  1,000 
participants. 

This  year  members  of  the 
security  forces  and  Sinn  Fein 
councillors  felt  safe  to  walk  • 

the  whole  route  for  the  first  . 
time.  The  Government  has 
now  endorsed  the  Regional 


The  Royal  Academy’s  African  art 
• exhibition  shows  how  outdated  views 
of  the  continent  have  changed , but 
for  how  long?  asks  BASIL  DAVIDSON 
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.AN  OUR  British  leop- 
ard change  its  spots  . 
I and,  frantic  thought 

leap  ahead  into  a way 

of  thinking  that  leaves  behind 

the  ideologies  and  attitudes  of 
custom-bound  imperialism? 
Not,  of  course,  if  we  accept  as 
wise  what  is  curiously  known 
as  "Euro^cepticism”  in  its 
fashionable  sense.  Michael 
Portillo,  as  wa  know,  has.told 


os  that  we  will  never  “fightfor 
Brussels",  although  we  also 
knowthat  the  fathers  and 
grandfathers  of  Portillo's 
British  generation  did  exactly 
that  in  1914  and  again,  thank 
goodness,  in  1939.  Yet  things 
change.  , 

Later  this  month  there  will 
close  in  London  a grand  exhi- 
bition—one  of  ibe  finest 
lately  seen.  — - that  speaks  for 


Park  idea  but  the  battle  is  still 
on  to  ensure  that  real  powers 
to  defend  the  environment  go 
with  it 

1 think,  too.  of  the  Linen 
Hall  Library,  where  for  the 
past  15  years  I have  been  li- 
brarian. It  was  founded  in  1788 
by  that  almost  forgotten  late 
18th  century  radical  Presby- 
terian generation  who  looked 
outwards  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  embraced  Enlighten- 
ment principles  and  the  ideals 
of  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions,  and  in  some 
cases  sought  to  emulate  them 
in  Ireland — our  second  li- 
brarian was  executed  as  a 
United  Irishman. 

Later  generations  of  the 
same  families  were  the  city’s 
captains  of  industry  and  com- 
merce and  were  more  likely  to 
be  Unionist  in  politics.  Yet  the 
liberal  tradition  of  the  institu- 
tion has  survived  sufficiently 
for  it  to  collect,  and  without 
fear  or  favour.  80.000  printed 
items  from  all  parties  to  the 
present  conflict  It  has 
flourished  in  doing  so. 

It  was  the  veteran  broad- 
caster and  novelist  the  late 
Sam  Hanna  Belt  who  saw  the 
library  “as  a breathing  bole  in 
this  ice  cap  that  is  closing 
over  us”.  That  is,  I think,  the 
best  that  a library  can  do  in  a 
bitterly  divided  and  often 
censorious  community. 

And  there  we  come  to  the 
limitations  of  all  such  endeav- 
ours. They  have  survived, 
even  prospered,  conditionally. 
The  condition  being  that  we 
"don’tmention  the  war",  or  as 
Seamus  Heaney  put  it  "What- 
ever you  say,  say  nothing.  ” 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  have 
not  deplored  every  atrocity 
and  sought  to  prevent  others. 

It  is  to  say  that  in  such  circles. 


m ofpol 
constitutional  settlements, 
still  the  core  of  our  unresolved 
conflict  has  been  taboo.  It  is 
understandable  why.  We  have 
wished  to  preserve  these 
island  sanctuaries  of  hope 
from  the  surrounding  sea  of 
bitterness  and  division. 

It  was  only  when  our  cease- 
fires were  declared  that  I real- 
ised how  immensely  weary  I 
was  of  the  years  of  dissimula- 
tion. Now  surely  was  the  time 
when  we  could  all  exercise  a 
new  magnanimity  and 
openness. 

Those  who  had  inflicted  the 
most  pain  but  had  also  suf- 
fered the  most.  Republicans 
and  Loyalists,  had  exercised 
that  quality.  The  much 
vaunted  Downing  Street  Dec- 
laration, an  Impenetrably 
confusing  compromise,  had 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a wholly 
inadequate  basis  for  a Provi- 
sional IRA  ceasefire.  That  is.  if 
we  were  talking  of  the  Provi- 
sionals of  the  year  of  military 
victory —they  had  several  of 
those — or  even  the  Provision- 
als of  the  long  war.  the  war 
that  had  gone  on  too  long. 

Their  willingness  to  em- 
bark on  a ceasefire  on  the 
declaration’s  terms  had  to 
imply  a willingness  to  disen- 
gage from  the  juggernaut  of 
militarism  and  seek  limited 
and  pragmatic  gains  in  negoti- 
ation, a form  of  process  which 
had  been  anathema  to  Repub- 
licans ever  since  the  1922 
Treaty,  which  ended  the 
Anglo-Irish  war.  For  them  a 
perilous  course  indeed. 

Every  bit  as  impressively. 
Loyalist  paramilitaries  were 
willing  to  take  the  Republican 
cease-fire  at  face  value  and 
declare  their  own. 

Subsequently  my  incom pre- 


North looks  South  . . . despite  the  exhibition,  cutbacks 
threaten  our  understanding  of  Africa  photograph:  adwam  white 


this  process  of  underlying  cul- 
tural change.  Since  October 
the  Royal  Academy  has  pre- 
sented the  arts  of  Africa  as 
part  of  some  otherwise  quite 
obscure  celebrations  known 
as  "Africa  95".  Sponsored  by 
several  multi-national  corpo- 
rations, but  with  strong  aca- 
demic support,  this  offering  at 
the  RA  has  been  greatly  to  our 
national  credit 


. Not  because  the  arts  of 
Africa  are  in  any  way  strange 
to  exhibition  in  London.  The 
British  Museum  has  long 
made  sure  of  that.  We  may 
thank  our  stars  for  being  en- 
dowed with  such  a magnifi- 
cent reserve. 

Consciously  or  not  the  RA 
. exhibition  rounds  off  some  40 
years  offer- reaching,  if  sel- 
dom recognised,  cultural 


hension  and  anger  have 
grown  as  I have  watched  the 
main  Unionist  parties  — the 
effective  political  majority 
here — and  the  British  gov- 
ernment systematically  belit- 
tle whafhas  been  achieved.  If 
it  has  taken  the  Provisionals 
25  years  to  learn  the  art  of  the 
possible,  and  toour  cost 
surely  others  should  now 
exercise  realism  in  demands 
on  “permanence"  and  “de- 
commissioning of  arms". 

It  isperb^psthe  tone  cif  the 
response  to  the  ceasefires  that 
has  been  most  deeply  depress- 
ing. Precious  little  of  magna- 
nimity here.  An  air  of  disap- 
pointment, of  unfinished 
business,  of  suspicion,  of  pat- 
ronising begrudgery  — maybe 
because  the  process  got  as  fer 
as  it  did  thanks  to  the  much 
vilified  initiatives  of  Gerry 
Adams,  John  Hume  and 
Albert  Reynolds. 

In  August  we  went  to  an 
extraordinary  political  forum 
in  the  Conway  Hill  off  the 
Fails  Road,  part  of  the 
West  Belfast  Festival, 

500  people  packed 
into  a room  meant  for 


building  on  existing  contacts 
between  the  Falls  and  the 
ShankilL  For  a moment  T am 
hopeful 

Yet  meanwhile  there  was 
Ulster's  real  summer  outing, 
the  marching  season.  The  new 
would-be  multi-cultural 
Unionism  was  born  at  the 
siege  of  Drumcree  where  thou- 
sands of  Orangemen  assem- 
bled to  assert  their  civil  and 
religious  liberty  by  marching, 
as  tradition  demands,  through 
a Catholic  street  I watched 
aghast  on  TV. 

David  Trimble,  sash  to  the 
fore,  was  side  by  side  with 
Paisley,  arms  raised  in  tri- 
umph. The  face  of  David  Trim- 
ble. the  new  leader  of  the 
Ulster  Unionist  Party,  was 
beetroot  red.  Was  it  my  TV, 
the  weather,  or  the  passion ? 

Back  in  west  Belfast  tradi- 
tion was  abandoned.  There 
were  no  riots  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  internment  a ritual 
usually  observed  on  the  ninth 
of  August.  For  once  the  Inter- 


pol itics  and  is  Visiting  Profes- 
sor of  Irish  Literature  at  Bos- 
ton College  in  the  United 
States.  Back  in  Belfast  there  is 
a mysterious  series  of  mur- 
ders. The  vict  ims  are  all  for- 
mer Republican  leaders  who 
have  become  leading  poets. 
The  new  cross-community 
Northern  Ireland  police  ser- 
vice is  unable  to  solve  the 
crimes.  Gerry  Adams  is  called 
out  of  retirement  to  help.  He. 
too.  is  immediately  killed  as  a 
traitor  to  Republicanism.  It  is 
a fiction,  but  one  that  points 
out  the  risks  that  the  peace- 
makers have  taken. 

And  as  others  fritter  the 
months  away.  I have  a grow- 
ing sense  that  areas  of  poten- 
tial conflict  multiply  even  in 
the  purely  cultural  sphere,  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the 
over  arching  failure  of  the  po- 
litical imagination.  I have  bad 
dreams  of  a day  when  a mob 
null  assemble  outsiiie  my 
library  and  demand  that  I sep- 
arate it  into  its  constituent 

parts,  British.  Ulster- 
Scots  and  Irisb,  and 
when  I point  out  that 
these  elements  are  in- 


^TSSS.'S  I have  bad  dreams  of  a day  ESSSRS** 
answersession  in-  that  a mob  will  demand  I a guillotine 


eluding  Albert  Reyn- 
olds. Martin  McGuin- 
□ess  of  Sinn  Fein,  and 
a courageous  Union- 
ist. Roy  Garland.  It 
was  an  electric  occa- 
sion when  it  was  no 
pain  to  stand  for  two 
hours  or  more. 

I was  left  with  no  doubt 
about  the  continuing  desire 
Tor  peace,  about  the  genuine 
welcome  and  respect  that 
Protestants  and  Unionists 
present  got,  about  the  deep 
anger  that  remains  over  many 
individual  issues,  and  the 
growing  frustration  at  the  log 
jam  in  the  political  process. 

On  the  way  out  I was 
handed  a couple  of  pamphlets 
that  hailed  from  the  ShankiU 
Road  — Ulster's  Protestant 
Working  Class,  and  Beyond 
the  Fife  and  Drum  published 
by  Island  Pamphlets,  named 
after  Queens  Island,  home  of 
Harland  and  Wolff  shipyard, 
once  the  great  employer  of 
Protestant  male  workers  in 
this  city.  These  pamphlets 
record  similar  agonised  dis- 
cussion within  the  Loyalist 
community  and  suggest  that 
there  would  be  real  mileage  in 


change  in  our  attitudes  to  Af- 
rica. The  historians  and  an- 
thropologists have  carried  the 
day.  No  academic  voice  will 
any  longer  tell  us  that  the 
peoples  of  Africa  were  savages 
until  the  times  of  imperial  dis- 
possession a century  ago.  In 
every  vital  sense  of  culture, 
the  Africans  in  their  tropical 
solitudes  are  to  be  recognised 
as  human  beings  like  the  rest 
of  us:  as  the  outcome  of  their 
own  history  and  self-develop- 
ment, and  not  as  the  feckless 
moon-calves  of  Victorian 
condescension. 

, But  what  is  stranger, 
perhaps.  Is  that  this  process  of 
cultural  change  has  been  the 
work  of  factors  and  persons 
within  our  own  culture.  A 
modest  volume  published  the 
other  day  In  Oxford,  for 
Instance,  has  celebrated  “the 
emergence  of  African  history 
in  British  universities":  as  a 
product,  however  surpris- 
ingly, of  our  own  British 
initiative.  There  is  even  room 
here  for  some  prudent  self-sat- 
isfaction, if  for  reasons  quite 


•separate  my  library  into  its 
constituent  parts,  British, 
Ulster-Scots  and  Irish 


ests  of  the  British  government 
and  Sinn  Fein  seemed  to  coin- 
cide. Somehow  the  West  Bel- 
fast Festival  was  much  better 
funded  than  in  previous 
years,  culture  rather  than  con- 
flict was  the  order  of  the  day. 

Festivals  such  as  this  offer  a 
much  better  barometer  of  the 
mood  in  the  community  than 
the  better  known  and  more 
highbrow  Belfast  Festival  at 
Queens  — it  has  continued  rel- 
atively unscathed  throughout 
the  troubles  even  if  the  bands 
have  played  as  though  on  the 
deck  of  the  Belfast-built 
Titanic. 

For  the  last  five  years  I have 
judged  the  West  Belfast  Festi- 
val short  story  competition. 
Another  barometer.  One  story 
this  year  caught  my  eye.  Set  in 
1998,  after  the  Northern  Ire- 
land political  settlement, 
Gerry  Adams  has  retired  from 


repugnant  to  our  Tebbits  and 
all  their  kind. 

Does  the  RA  exhibition, 
with  its  companion  initia- 
tives, therefore  signal  a-big  .- 
point  of  departure  in  ourattl- 
tudes  to  Africa  and  its  cul- 
tures? It  would  be  pleasant  to 
think  so. 

Yet  at  the  very  moment  • 
when  these  notable  achieve' 
meats  in  our  understanding  of 
Africa  have  been  making  their 
pointattheRA.  there  are 
truly  dismal  reasons  for  know- 
ing that  this  enlightenment  . 
however  bravely  won.  is  being 
written  off  the  national  scene 
and  consigned  to  an  unregen- 
erate collapse. 

These  reasons  have  little  or 
nothing  todo  with  organised 
or  subversive  racism.  What 
we  have  of  racism  in  Britain, 
however  disgusting.  Is  noth- 
ing new,  and  may  barely  count 
in  the  general  run  of  our 
national  life.  Our  Tebba  tries 
remain  a small,  peripheral 
whine. 

The  wider  scene  returns  a 
less  complacent  answer.  That 


to  cut  them  up  page 

by  page. 

It  was  as  well  at 
this  point  that  I de- 
parted for  France  to 
two  conferences  and 
a tour  of  French 
libraries.  Balm  in- 
deed for  the  troubled 
brow.  They  exude  the  Enlight- 
enment spirit  — we  happily 
talk,  in  my  bad  French  and 
their  better  English  over  fine 
meals  and  not  a little  wine,  of 
varieties  of  republicanism,  of 
liberte,  esalite  and  fratemite. 

1 am  flattered  to  find  that 
the  Linen  Hall  Library  is 
viewed  as  an  exemplar  by  the 
French  of  what  a library 
should  do  in  a political  con- 
fl  ict  — somehow  none  of  their 
great  libraries  managed,  on 
an  official  level,  to  collect  the 
printed  ephemera  from  their 
crisis  ofMay  1968. 

1 wax  eloquent  about  the 
importance  of  local  history 
and  local  culture — if  you  do 
not  understand  where  you 
come  from  you  cannot  com- 
prehend the  universal  — and  I 
walk  into  something  of  a wall 
of  incomprehension  in  toe 
face  of  the  centrifugal  forces 


British  broadcasting  services 
in  and  from  toe  non-British 
and  even  non-European  world 
should  be  under  financial 
threat  is  bad  enough,  but  is 
perhaps  only  a momentary  po- 
litical lunacy.  What  is  more 
serious  is  that  funds  and  ener- 
gies to  promote  and  support 
our  research  and  teaching  of 
African  history,  are  savagely 
reduced  or  withdrawn;  that 
our  relevant  students  find 
grants  for  travel  and  learning 
evermore  difficult  to  locate; 
that  professorial  appoint- 
ments in  this  wide  field  are 
allowed  to  fell  vacant  and  not 
be  re-fllled:  gradually,  in 
short,  that  British  leadership 
and  capacity  in  these  fields  is 
undermined. 

All  this  may  be  seen  as  the 

outcome  of  some  16  years  of 
culturally  reductive  "1  ittle 
Engl anclism'’.  I cannot  think  it 
will  be  easy  to  reverse  if  a new 
spirit  of  community  and  gov- 
ernment now  comes  our  wa  y . 

It  is  a job  that  will  have  to  be 
done,  but  it  will  take  time  and 
very  determined  effort 


of  French  intellectual  life  — 
everything  radiates  from 
Paris,  just  as  efficiently  as  the 
marvellous  railway  system. 

Yes.  France  is  just  another 
metropolitan  power  Like  Brit- 
ain. Force  deFroppe  ami  all. 
and  has  had  just  as  much  diffi- 
cui  ty  in  com  mg  to  terms  with 
its  imperial  past  as  Britain. 
Strange  indeed  to  have  left 
Belfast  at  peace  and  to  find 
armed  gendarmes  and  sol- 
diers on  every  railway  station 
platform  in  the  face  of  a bomb- 
ing campaign  by  Algerian  fun- 
damentalists. I returned  from 
the  far  side  of  the  hill,  glad 
to  have  been  there,  but  sure 
that  my  own  side  is  greener. 

There  were  uplifting  mo- 
ments diming  the  year.  The 
first  really  fine  day  of  summer 
when  I led  100  people  to 
Me  Art's  Fort  on  my  own  Cave 
Hill  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  a meeting 
there  by  feeding  United  Irish- 
men who  swore  “never  to 
desist  until  they  had  freed  Ire- 
land from  English  tyranny 

My  luckless  predecessor  as 
Librarian.  Thomas  Russell,  had 
been  present  In  the  circum- 
stances of  1995  we  were  hardly 
going  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
armed  struggle,  but  we  did 
adopt  a new  democratic  mani- 
festo. Then,  last  month,  we  saw 
the  US  cavalry  ride  into  town 
— it  felt  like  that  as  70.000 
people  packed  Belfast  city  cen- 
tre to  welcome  President  Clin- 
ton. They  hissed  our  Lord 
Mayor  who  tried  his  sanctimo- 
nious evangelical  sermon,  they 
had  turned  out  for  Clinton  and 
his  telling  messages  for  all 
those  who  would  still  play  the 
zero  sum  game. 

We  plucked  up  courage, 
ignored  the  FBI  sharpshooters, 
climbed  out  onto  the  library 
window  ledges,  and  toasted  the 
heady  night  from  the  best  van- 
tage point  in  town. 

In  the  momirvy  hangovers 
the  Americans  had  not  actually 
relieved  our  besieged  city.  We 
are  left  with  ourselves.  Now.  in 
the  New  Year,  only  alleged 
drug  dealers,  brutally  mur- 
dered in  front  of  their  farnil  ies, 
have  paid  the  price  of  the  politi- 
cal failure  of  the  pence  process. 

In  such  squalid  fashion  one 
future  beckons  all  of  us.  The 
duty  to  speak  out  for  better 
alternatives  is  evident. 

John  Gray  is  Librarian  of  Bel- 
fast's Linen  Hall  Library 


Those  who  may  think  this 
unreasonably  pessimistic 
could  usefully  ask  them- 
selves. taking  a small  sign  as 
the  indicator  or  a greater,  just 
why  it  should  be  that  the 
Queen  lias  at  her  disposal  no 
more  generally  available 
national  honour  than  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  at 
least  50  years  since  that 
empire  was  formally  and  prac- 
tically consigned  to  the  part" 
Emerging  now  as  we  may  be 
from  toe  miseries  of  Thatcher- 
ism. do  we  not  deserve  a quite 
new  order  for  toe  celebration 
of  nierit  — a less  exclusive 
Order  of  Merit  no  doubt,  but  a 
no  less  demanding  order  of 
national  fellowship:  perhaps 
an  Order  of  Britain? 


Africa:  The  Art  of  a Continent 
continues  at  the  Royal  Academy 
ol  Arts  In  London  until  January 
21.  Basil  Davidson's  many 
books  on  Africa  include  Let 
Freedom  Come  (Africa  in 
Modern  History)  and  African 
Civilisation  Revisited.  From 
Antiquity  to  Modern  Times. 


20  OBITUARIES 


Lincoln  Kirstein 


New  York’s  lord 
of  the  dance 


Lincoln  kirstein. 

who  has  died  aged  8S. 
will  be  remembered 
above  all  for  having 
persuaded  George 
Balanchine  to  embark  on  the 
immense  and  uncertain  task 
of  creating  a national  ballet  in 
America. 

Not  only  did  Kirstein  raise 
the  money  to  get  the  venture 
going  in  1933.  he  also 
sustained  it  — financially, 
politically  and  administra- 
tively — during  the  20  or  so 
lean  years  it  took  to  make 
Americans  aware  of  the  mir- 
acle that  Balanchine  had 
accomplished. 

Kirstein  was  26  when  he 
decided  that  Balanchine  was 
the  best  person  to  establish 
classical  ballet  in  the  US. 
where  the  art  had  never  taken 
root.  Ambitious,  rich  and  well 
connected.  Kirstein  was  al- 
ways prepared  for  the  long 
haul.  First  came  the  craft 


through  the  School  of  Ameri- 
can Ballet  then  came  art,  ini- 
tially through  a series  of  mod- 
est companies  and  finally,  in 
1948.  the  New  York  City  Bal- 
let. Kirstein  raised  most  of  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  latter's 
incomparable  repertoire  of 
works  by  Igor  Stravinsky. 
Until  1989,  when  he  retired  at 
the  age  of  82,  Kirstein  was 
general  director  of  the  com- 
pany and  president  of  the 
school. 

Young  as  he  was  when  he 
landed  Balanchine,  Kirstein 
had  already  achieved  much. 
While  still  an  undergraduate 
he  established  the  Harvard 
Society  for  Contemporary 
Art  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  John  Walker  (later  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery, 
Washington)  and  Edmund 
Warburg,  his  college  room- 
mate. From  this  emerged  the 
idea  for  New  York's  Museum 
of  Modem  Art,  to  which  in 


Blooming . . . Kirstein  shares  a curtain  call  with  Suzanne 
Farrell  at  the  State  Theatre,  New  York  paui.  kolnik 


due  course  Kirstein  contrib- 
uted his  expertise  and  many 
of  his  own  possessions. 

Kirsteins  eye  for  literature 
was  as  good  as  his  eye  for 
dance  and  art  As  a 20-year- 
old  undergraduate,  he 
founded  the  magazine  Hound 
And  Horn;  its  contributors  in- 
cluded Eliot  Joyce,  Pound, 
Valery.  Gide,  Hart  Crane,  e e 
cummings,  Edmund  Wilson, 
Katherine  Ann  Porter,  John 
Cheever,  James  Agee.  From 
the  start,  he  understood  the 
uses  of  power  and  sought  out 
those  who  possessed  it  At  13. 
on  a visit  to  England,  be  had 
established  lifelong  friend- 
ships with  E M Forster, 
Keynes,  Lytton  Strachey,  the 
Sitwells  and  the  Woolfis. 

Meanwhile  Kirstein  was 
himself  busily  writing — 
novels,  articles,  catalogues, 
polemics,  a pioneering  his- 
tory of  dance,  the  first  serious 
studies  of  the  photographers 
Walker  Evans  and  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson.  Among' his 
other,  enthusiasts  were  the 
sculptors  Gaston  Lacbaise 
and  Elle  Nadelman,  both  of 
whose  reputations  he  helped 
to  salvage.  Somehow  he  even 
found  time  to  ghost  write 
Romola  Nijinsky’s  life  of 
Nijinsky. 

In  the  early  sixties,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the 
Immense  task  of  bringing  the 
Lincoln  Center  into  existence, 
enlisting  for  this  end  the 
crucial  support  of  his  old 
friend  Nelson  Rockefeller.  In 
the  middle  of  what  had  been  a 
tract  of  West  Side  slum, 
there  rose  an  ensemble  of 
buildings  the  like  of  which  the 
US  bad  never  seen  before,  in- 
cluding the  State  Theatre,  de- 
signed specifically  for  New 
York  City  Ballet  by  Philip 
Johnson,  another  ally  from 
Harvard  days. 

Kirstein  never  sought  to 
promote  himself,  for  which 
reason  no  doubt  much  of  what 
he  accomplished  will  proba- 
bly fade  from  public  memory. 
In  a sense,  this  is  fitting,  since 
his  real  monument  is  the 
work  he  made  it  possible  for 
greater  men  — Balanchine 
above  all — to  achieve  with 
such  spectacular  results. 


Date  Harris 


Lincoln  Kirstein,  ballet  adminis- 
trator, bom  May  4, 1907;  died 
January  5, 1996 


Weekend  Birthdays 


IN  DISAGREEABLE  places 
like  Belgrade  or  Islamabad, 
you  know  it’s  safe  to  talk  can- 
didly anywhere  you  find  vid- 
eos of  Blackadder  — smuggled 
in  or  borrowed  from  the  Brit- 
ish CounciL  If  the  watchers 
can  quote  lines  from  Rowan 
Atkinson.  41  today,  they're 
free  spirits  on  whom  local  pro- 
paganda has  zero  effect  de- 
fended by  their  taste  for 
joined-up  humour,  angry  de- 
spite the  cynicism.  Funnily, 
you  seldom  see  in  those  places 
his  other  great  puller,  Mr 
Bean,  though  worldwide  it’s 
much  more  popular  — highest 
British  audience  ratings  for 
TV  comedy  (18  million)  and  ex- 
ceptional international  sales. 
Atkinson  (pictured)  notes  that 
his  friends,  his  family,  the  lot 
who  dole  out  Bafta  awards,  the 
14-24-year -olds  who  use  verbal 
comedy  os  a club  in  all  senses 
— ie.  the  middle-classes  — 
don't  have  much  time  for  Mr 
Bean.  They  don’t  dislike  him 
but  they  wouldn’t  set  the 
video.’ ‘It’s  perfect  program- 
ming." he  remarked,  "if  you 
have  intelligence  but  no  edu- 
cation." He  hasn't  said  what 
he  feels  about  The  Thin  Blue 
Line,  the  Ben  Elton-scripted 
stinker  of  this  winter's  TV 
scheduling.  Nevermind.  Tem- 
porary disaster.  Remember 
Atkinson’s  real  ambition  was, 
may  still  be.  to  use  his  earn- 
ings and  his  heavy-goods-vehi- 
cle  licence  to  buy  a juggernaut 
and  run  a theatrical  trucking 
firm.  VS 


Today's  other  birthdays: 

Paul  Azinger,  golfer.  36;  Sir 
Ashley  Brain  all.  former 
chairman,  GLC.  79;  John 
Burch,  jazz  pianist,  com- 
poser, 64:  Sir  Robert  Clark, 
chairman,  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  72;  John  Clive, 
actor  and  writer.  58;  John 
Croft,  criminologist  and  oil 
painter.  73;  Angus  Deayton. 
comedian,  broadcaster.  40; 
Kapil  Dev,  cricketer,  37;  Sa- 
cha Distel.  entertainer,  64; 
Gen  Sir  Martin  Farndale. 

former  commander- in-chief 
BAOR.  66:  Sir  Hugh  Fish, 
water  scientist,  73;  Ronald 
Goldstein,  joint  founder.  Su- 
perdrug, 39;  Barry  John, 
rugby  player.  51:  P J Kavan- 
agb,  poet  and  novelist  63;  Sir 
Christopher  Lewinton, 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, TI  Group.  64:  Nancy  Lo- 
pez-Melton.  golfer.  39;  Prof 
Lord  McColl.  surgeon.  63; 
Brian  Moffat  chairman, 
British  Steel,  57;  Martin 


O'Neill,  Labour  MP,  51;  Rich- 
ard Nerurkar,  athlete,  32; 
Lord  Flowden,  former  chair- 
man, Atomic  Energy  Author- 
ity, 89;  Bill  Sirs,  former  trade 
union  leader,  76;  Sylvia 
Syzns,  actress.  62;  Terry  Ven- 
ables. football  manager,  53; 
Loretta  Young,  actress.  83. 

Tomorrow's  birthdays : 
Richard  Armstrong,  con- 
ductor. 53;  Geoffrey  Bayl 
don,  actor,  72;  Dr  Tim  Black, 
chief  executive,  Marie  Stopes 
International,  59;  Iona 
Brown,  violinist  and  musical 
director,  55;  Alan  Botcher, 
cricketer,  42;  Hazel  Counsel!, 
circuit  judge,  65;  Kenny  Da- 
vera,  jazz  clarinettist  61; 
Hunter  Davies,  journalist 
and  author,  60;  Tony  Elliott 
publisher,  founder  Time  Out 
49;  Stuart  Hampson,  chair- 
man. John  Lewis  Partner- 
ship, 49;  Tom  Kiernan,  rugby 
player,  57;  Ian  La  Frenais, 
screenwriter  and  producer, 

59;  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
football  manager,  46;  Mau- 
reen MacGlasban,  diplomat 
and  scholar  of  international 
law.  58;  Ross  Norman, 
squash  champion.  37;  Lady 
Anne  Scott  former  chair- 
man. Scottish  Association  of 
Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux,  64; 
Prof  Eeble  Sykes,  physical 
chemist.  75;  Helen  Worth,  ac- 
tress, 45;  Will  Wyatt  manag- 
ing director.  BBC  Television, 
54:  Roger  Young,  director- 
general.  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment 56. 


The  Guardian  Satut 


•(jar  Januar 


And  Mom  came  too . . . Lita  Grey  signing  up  In  1924  as  Chaplin’s  leading  lady  photo:  range 

Lita  Grey  Chaplin 


The  little  lady  and 
the  Tramp 


LITA  GREY  Chaplin, 
who  has  died  aged  86, 
owed  her  celebrity  to 
a marriage  that  sur- 
vived less  than  three  years 
and  a divorce  that  shocked 
and  thrilled  America  70 
years  ago.  She  was  Charles 
Chaplin's  second  child  wife 
— his  previous  marriage  to 
17-year-old  Mildred  Harris 
in  1920  had  lasted  barely 
two  years. 

Her  father  was  Scottish 
American  and  her  mother, 
as  she  claimed,  was  of  noble 
Mexican  descent  Chaplin 
spotted  the  child  with  sen- 
sational Spanish  eyes  in  a 
restaurant  when  she  was 
six.  Six  years  later  her 
mother  persuaded  an  ac- 
quaintance, Chuck  Riesner, 
Chaplin's  assistant  direc- 
tor, to  take  them  to  the 
studio.  Chaplin,  then  work- 
ing on  The  Kid,  was  In- 
trigued and  gave  her  a con- 
tract Her  first  role  now 
seems  ominous;  in  a dream 
sequence  in  The  Kid,  she 
plays  the  angel  of  tempta- 
tion, assigned  by  the  devil  to 
tempt  the  little  tramp. 

Since  Chaplin  worked 
slowly,  there  was  only  one 
more  role  for  her,  as  a maid 
in  The  Idle  Class,  before  her 
contract  expired.  But  three 
years  later  she  was  given  a 
screen  test  and,  despite  his 
collaborators*  misgivings, 
Chaplin  cast  her  as  the  lead- 
ing lady  in  The  Gold  Rush, 
under  contract  at  S75  a 
week.  The  press  was  told 
she  was  19.  She  was  15  years 
and  nine  months.  Lite  shot 
only  one  studio  scene  for 
The  Gold  Rush,  again  a 
dream  sequence  which  ap- 
pears premonitory.  Chap- 
lin, as  a starving  prospec- 
tor, dreams  be  is  visited  by  a 
girl  bearing  a strawberry 
shortcake.  Sweetly,  she  tells 
him  to  close  his  eyes  — and 
smashes  the  cake  in  his  face. 
The  scene  was  not  used. 

Five  months  into  the 
shooting  Lita  told  Chaplin 
she  was  pregnant.  By  Cali- 
fornian law  sexual  relations 
with  a minor  then  consti- 
tuted ipso  facto  statutory 
rape:  Chaplin  had  little 
choice  but  marriage-  More- 
over Lite’s  paternal  uncle 
was  a lawyer  and  her  mater- 
nal grandfather  carried  a 
shotgun.  The  marriage  took 


place  in  great  secrecy  on 
November 26, 1924,  in  a lit- 
tle Mexican  township.  The 
birth  of  Ota's  first  child, 
Charles  Chaplin  Jr.  on  May 
5 1925,  was  given  as  June  28. 

Chaplin  was  bored  and  ir- 
ritated by  this  immature 
girl  and  poor  Lita  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  sophisticated 
women  around  him.  The 
only  positive  result  was  that 
Chaplin,  fleeing  from  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  concen- 
trated on  The  Gold  Rush 
with  his  new  leading  lady, 
Georgia  Hale.  The  film  was 
a triumph. 

The  birth  of  a second 
child,  Sydney,  did  not  im- 
prove relations  and  in  No- 
vember 1926  Lita  left  with 
her  babies.  In  January  1927 
her  lawyers  filed  an  unpre- 
cedently  long  — 52  pages  — 
and  complex  divorce  com- 
plaint. The  National  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Bank 
ofltaly  were  among  the  co- 
defendants. The  lawyers 
used  an  obscure  section 
288a  of  the  Californian  stat- 
ute book,  which  proscribed 
fellatio  to  justify  lurid 
charges  of  “abnormal,  un- 
natural, perverted  and  de- 
generate sexual  desires . . . 
too  revolting,  indecent  and 
immoral  to  set  forth  in  de- 
tail in  this  complaint’’. 

CHAPLIN,  always 
jealous  of  his  dig- 
nity and  reputa- 
tion, was  appalled 
and.  while  denying  the  com- 
plaint, declined  to  go  into 
court.  The  settlement  was 
precipitated  when  lawyers 
threatened  to  name  five 
prominent  actresses  with 
whom  they  claimed  Chaplin 
had  had  sexual  relations. 
The  terms  set  a record:  Lita 
received  $625,000,  with  a 
$200,000  trust  for  the  chil- 
dren. Comedian  Will  Rogers 
remarked:  “Charlie  is  not 
what  I would  call  a devoted 
husband  but  he  is  certainly 
worth  marrying."  Most  of 
Lita’s  share  went  to  the  law- 
yers. for  whom  — and  for 
the  scandal  sheets  — the 
hapless  teenager  had  pro- 
vided a field  day. 

After  divorce,  Chaplin's 
sons  remained  In  Lite's 
care,  though  mostly 
brought  up  by  her  youthful 
mother,  now  Mrs  Spicer, 


and  grandmother.  There 
was  a legal  wrangle  in  1932 
when  Chaplin  prevented 
her  from  “exploiting”  the 
children  by  putting  them 
into  pictures. 

Lita  had  a brief  career  as 
a cabaret  singer  and  ap- 
peared in  English  variety 
theatres  in  the  mid-thirties. 
She  overcame  an  alcoholic 
breakdown  and  had  three 
more  marriages  and  di- 
vorces. Later  she  took  work 
in  the  ladies'  wear  depart- 
ment of  Robinson’s  depart- 
ment store  in  Beverly  Hills 
and  was  such  a popular  fig- 
ure that  she  was  kept  on 
long  after  retirement  age. 

Her  elder  son.  Charles  Jr. 
died  a chronic  alcoholic,  in 
1968 -Sydney  gave  up  a suc- 
cessful acting  career  to  be 
an  intermittent  restaura- 
teur and  an  inveterate 
golfer.  Lite  continued  to 
live  alone  in  her  modest 
apartment  on  Fountain  Av- 
enue. West  Hollywood.  Spry 
after  hip  replacements,  and 
Indomitable  at  87.  she  spent 
the  last  two  years  compiling 
her  memoirs,  wishing  to  put 
right  the  record  of  her  1966 
book,  My  Life  With  Chaplin: 
An  Intimate  Memoir.  Last 
summer  she  was  enthusias- 
tically planning  a lecture 
tour  of  university  film 
departments  talking  about 
Tins  Kid  and  its  making.  In 
early  December  she  entered 
Century  City  Hospital,  suf- 
fering from  cancer.  Her  last 
two  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
Motion  Picture  Home  in 
Beverly  Hills,  where  she 
died. 

In  old  age  her  eyes  were 
still  astonishing  and  she 
had  an  endearing  frankness 
and  vitality.  While  Chaplin 
never  overcame  his  resent- 
ments (her  name  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy). Lka  bore  no 
grudges.  “Charlie  was  a 
genius”  she  said,  "and  it’s 
bard  to  live  with  a genius." 
She  even  had  a Charlie 
Chaplin  clock  with,  dancing 
legs  on  her  bedroom  wall: 
“Someone  gave  it  me.  They 
thought  I'd  tike  It.  1 do." 


David  Robinson 


Lita  Grey  Chaplin  (UHUa  Louise 
MacMurray).  actress,  bom  April 
15, 1908;  died  Docember  29, 1995 


RoyMckelvie 


smashing  life 


ROY  McKelvie,  lawn 

tennis  writer  and  a 
correspondent  for  the 
Manchester  Guard- 
ian for  10  years  just  after  the 
war,  has  died  aged  83. 

The  son  of  a Norfolk 

country  doctor  and  tor  a time 
a student  at  St  Thom- 

as’s Hospital  Boy  wrote  with 
expertise  and  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  all  racket 
games,  and  after  his  tune 
with  the  Guardian  reported 
for  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Star — 
then  one  of  three  London  eve- 
ning newspapers  — and  the 
Sunday  Express.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  Times  on  real 
tennis,  a game  for  which  he 
had  a great  feeling. 

to  press  boxes  throughout 
lawn  tennis  be  was  affection- 
ately known  as  the  Brigadier, 
for  despite  his  southern  up- 
bringing at  Malvern  school  he 
still  had  the  irascibility  of  his 
Scottish  forebears.  He  could 
not  tolerate  anything  that 
might  infringe  upon,  the  dig- 
nity and  professionalism  of 
the  press  box.  Because  of 
these  standards,  when  he 
retired  he  became  Wimble- 
don ’s  professional  press  offi- 
cer. checking  bogus  applica- 
tions for  press  passes  with  a 
keen  eye.  The  system  he  set 
up  is  the  basis  for  the  present 
massive  computerised  opera- 
tion which  operates  today.  He 

was  ruthless  with  any  would- 
be  imposters  to  centre  court 
Like  all  his  fellow  tennis 
writers,  Roy  would  never  be 
seen  working  without  a jacket 
and  tie,  no  matter  the  heat  or 
the  pressure  of  the  deadline. 
Fleet  Street  had  standards  and 
McKelvie  upheld  them  all 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
joined  the  Cameron  Highland- 
ers and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  As  an  aide  to  Lord 
Mount  batten  in  the  far  east 
he  was  responsible  for  all  the 
press  communiques  for  that 
theatre  of  war. 

He  was  a founder  member 
in  1950  of  the  Lawn  Tennis 
Writers'  Association,  and  for 
many  years  was  its  treasurer. 
When  he  produced  his  annual 
balance  sheet  he  insisted  that 
those  present  destroyed  their 
copies  in  case  one  found  its 
way  to  the  Inland  Revenue. 

to  1972  Roy  was  one  of  the 
few  pressmen  ever  to  be 
elected  a member  of  the  All 
England  Lawn  Tennis  and 
Crocquet  Club.  Since  1937  he 


Another  Day 


had  never  missed  a champi- 
onship. Having  played  the  . 
game  at  a reasonable  level,  he 
could  not  only  dig  out  tbe  hot 
news  story  of  the  day.  but  had 
a deep  understanding  of  tac-  . 
ties  and  an  empathy  for  the 

psychological  stress  of  the  ' 

players  concerned. 

While  editor  of  Tennis  . 
World  he  wrote  a cyniral 
cftjirmTi  under  the  title  of  . ■ 
First  Server  which  lambasted 
any  official  or  bad  mannered 
player  be  thought  devalued 
the  game.  He  wrote  two  • 

books:  War  to  Burma,  and 
The  Queen's  Club  Story,  a 
valuable  history  of  sport 

which  marked  the  centenary 
of  tbe  club  in  1986.  It  included 
soccer,  rugby  onion,  athletics 
and  cycling  as  wen  as  tbe 
racket  games. 

For  the  happy  final  years  of - 
an  adventurous  and  colourful 
life  Roy  lived  in  the  tiny  vil- 
lage of  Adder  bury . Oxford- 
shire. Until  the  end  be  would 
wander  peacefully,  with  the 
aid  of  a stick,  down  to  the  vil- 
lage pub  for  a pint  of  Hook 
Norton  with  his  cronies. 

If  Roy  McKelvie  could  add 
the  last  word  to  his  obit  he~ 
would  say;  “Thank  God  for 
everything”,  and  be  pleased  to 
know  that  I have  a glass  of 
port  In  my  hand. 


Laurie  Pignon 


Roy  McKelvie.  soldier  and  sports 
writer,  bom  July  1, 1912;  died 
January  4, 1995 


Roy  McKelvie ...  empathised 
with  tennis  players 


January  6, 1340:  Which  of  our 
friends  will  interest  posterity 
most?  Maynard  [Keynes]?  So 
that  if  I had  any  regard  for  the 
future  I would  use  this  hour 
to  record  what  he  said ...  He 
is  now  supreme,  mounted  on 
his  sick  throne,  a successful 
man — farmer,  bursar,  man 
of  business,  he  called  himself, 
applying  for  petroL  A heavy 
man  with  a thick  moustache. 
A moralist  As  interested  in 
Patsy  the  old  dog  as  in 
Europe.  He  was  saying  — odd 


Letter 


Geoff  Barr  writes:  Your  obitu- 
ary (December  11)  of  Phil  Pira- 
tin  stated  that  he  was  the  last 
survivor  of  four  Communist 
MPs  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Yet  five  Commu- 
nist Party  members  have 
served  in  the  House.  Lt  Colo- 
nel C J Malone  was  the  first 
He  was  elected  as  a Liberal  in 
1918  for  East  Leyton  and  de- 
fected to  the  British  Socialist 
Party,  which  was  one  of  the 
constituent  parties  making  up 
the  founding  conference  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1922,  JT  Walton 
Newbold  was  elected  for  Moth- 
erwell and  S Saklatvala  was 
returned  for  North  Battersea. 
Willie  Gallacher  was  success- 
ful in  1935  in  West  Fife.  As 
your  obituary  said,  the  final 
victor  was  Phil  Piratto  in  1945. 


how  hard  it  is  to  remember — 
he  was  telling  us  about  salt 
water;  heat  and  cold  and  their 
effect  on  tbe  urine.  About 
Roger  [Fry].  “Can  I mention 
erection?”  I asked  Lydia. 
“What?"  Maynard:  "Stiff” 
(their  private  word).  "No  you 
can’t . . . Such  revelations 
have  to  be  in  key  with  their 
time.  The  time  not  come  yet” 
Is  he  right  or  only  public 
school?  A Moment's  Liberty: 
the  shorter  diary  of  Virginia 
Wooff.  Hogarth,  1990. 


Death  Notices 

CHAPMAN.  Edwin,  formerly  of  Fteadtoa 
jwr  21  sj  1395.  Loved  husband  at  Joyce. 
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Birthdays 
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Face  to  Faith 

Fire  and  fear  of  change 


Stunuel  Boteach 


ANGLO-JEWRY  is  one  of 
the  fastest  declining 
Jewish  communities  in 
tbe  world,  having  losta  third.  oF 
its  number  since  mid-century . 
What  is  it  that  makes  Judaism 
in  Britain  seem  as  appetising 
as  a plate  of  warm  borscht? 

As  an  American  Rabbi  liv- 
ing in  Britain  for  the  past 
seven  years,  I have  come  to 
know  the  difference  between 
the  defiant  American  reli- 
gious attitude,  with  the  diffi- 
dent one  of  Britain.  Religion 
in  Britain  is  highly  influenced 
by  ultra-British  conservatism 
and  reserve  and  the  Jews  of 
Britain  hate  takingriaks.  The 
British  Jewish  establish- 
ment's aversion  to  contro- 
versy is  responsible  for 
stifling  the  revolutionary  call- 
ing of  die  Jewish  faith,  which 
makes  Judaism  tedious  and 


boring-  Anglo-Jewry  presents 
Judaism  as  a bureaucracy,  the 
establishment,  instead  a?  an 
irritant. 

The  Introduction  of  Juda- 
ism into  the  established  world 
order  was  a revolution.  Here 
was  a people  who  proclaimed 
to  the  rultngclasses  that  ail 
humans  were  created  in  the 
image  of  God:  that  man  was 
bound  by  a divine  moral  code 
and  could  not  steal  or  murder 
as  he  pleased:  that  he  must 
love  the  stranger,  the  orphan, 
the  widow.  Might  did  not 
make  right;  it  was  not  only  the 
fittest  who  survived  because 
God’s  providence  spread  Like 
a canopy  over  all  of  Creation. 
The  Jews  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  the  way  tilings  are 
is  not  necessarily  the  way 
things  have  to  be  and  every- 
thing  can  indeed  be  changed. 
People  can  upgrade  their 
social  station  from  that  of 
peasant  to  land-owner  and  can 
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also  transform  themselves 
from  selfish  to  selfless. 

Ruling  elites  have  always 
feared  the  Jewish  passion  for 
social  justice  and  thus  por- 
trayed the  Jews  as  “schem- 
ers" and  "conspirators".  The 
nature  of  every  organism  is  to 
expel  an  irritant,  and  the 
Jews,  with  their  message  of 
sanctity,  morality  and  holi- 
ness. have  been  the  world's 
greatest  nuisance,  hence  the 
reason  for  anti-Semitism- 

Judaism  was  always  meant 
to  unsettle  the  establishment 
rather  than  become  the  estab- 
lishment Perhaps  here  we 
have  the  reason  that  while 
Christianity  and  Islam  con: 
verted  billions,  the  Jews 
remained  small  yet  their  influ- 
ence has  created,  a revolution 
in  established  thinking. 

Judaism  cannot  flourish 
amidst  banality.  It  does  not 
lend  itself  to  placid  and  unruf- 
fled communal  life,  ft s very 


soul  is  filled  with  fire  and  a 
passionate  attempt  to  wake 
the  world  from  slumber. 

Here,  in  my  opinion.  lies  the 
reason  why  Angto-Jewish  in- 
stitutions are  soliciting  little 
more  than  a yawn  from  our 
young.  For  Anglo-Jewry.  like 
the  British  religious  main- 
stream. retains  a visceral  fear 
of  controversy.  The  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  is  to  be 
an  unpopular  irritant  and 
many  Jews  have  therefore 
chosen  to  try  to  resemble  the 
mainstream  by  blending  In 
and  forming  part  of  the  benign 
establishment.  We  see  far 
fewer  open  and  proud  Jews  in 
Britain  than  in  the  US;  I be- 
lieve it  is  more  difficult  to  be  a 
Jew  than  to  profess  any  other 
religious  creed  in  this  country 
precisely  because  the  Jew  in 
society  represents  the  dy- 
namic agitator. 

No  parent  likes  to  nag  his/ 
her  child  constantly  but  this  is 
the  role  of  parents.  They  must 
serve  as  a constant  reminder 
to  their  children  of  their  need 
to  maximise  their  fullest  po- 
tential and  not  live  for  superfi- 
cial goals.  A former  Oxford 
student  now  works  at  a bank 
in  London.  He  told  me  he  was 


gettinga  lot  of  hassle  from  his 
workaholic  boss  whenever  be 
left  work  early  on  Friday  in 
deference  to  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath. “That's  because  you 
challenge  him,"  I said.  "When- 
ever you  leave  early,  you 
remind  him  that  there  are 
things  in  life  more  important 
than  making  money.  He  then 
must  ask  himself  why  he  is 
still  at  work  rather  than  being 
home  with  his  wife  and  kids.” 


Doonesbury 


Controversy  is  central  to 
the  Jewish  message,  yet 
Anglo-Jewry  desires  rabbis 
who  never  rock  the  boat.  But 
religious  leaders  who  never 
make  ripples  are  cowardly.  To 
many  of  Britain's  Jews,  the 
rabbi  is  there  to  make  things 
comfortable,  rather  than  pro- 
voke, galvanise  or  trouble  his 
congregants. 

While  some  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  religion  is  to 


answer  man's  most  profound 
questions,  it  has  always  been 
my  belief  that  the  purpose  of 
Judaism  is  to  cause  man  to 
wrestle  with  the  great  ques- 
tions of  life.  Fiery  debate  and  a 
challenge  to  established 
thinking  has  always  been  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Jewish  con- 
tribution to  society. 

Anglo-Jewry  most  not  see 
itself  as  some  benign  minority 
only  concerned  with  paro- 


chial Jewish  interests  and 
social  welfere.  Rather,  it  must 
reassert  itself  as  a potent  and 
dynamic  force  within  society 
that  can  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion or  leadership  for  the 
whole  of  the  British  popula-  . 
tion  by  offering  guidance  on 
society's  great  Issues. 


Rabbi  Shmuel  Boteach  Is 
director  of  the  Oxford  University 
L 'Chain?  Society 
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Glimmer  of  hope  to  ease 
negative  equity  misery 


Ian  Wylie 


THE  negative  equity 
noose  is  about  to 
relax  its  grip  as 
building  societies 
begin  writing  off  thousands  or 
pounds  of  debts  and  permit- 
ting home-owners  to  seU  their 
way  out  of  trouble. 

While  banks  and  building 
societies  spent  the  new  year 
talking  up  the  bousing  mar- 
ket. the  number  of  home- 
owners  in  negative  equity 
quietly  increased  to  1.4  mil- 
lion. Lenders  have  consis- 
tently maintained  that  there 
should  be  no  “debt  amnesty" 
for  borrowers  whose  mort- 
gages exceed  the  value  of  their 
homes,  but  there  are  signs  that 
lenders  are  now  willing  to  cut 
their  losses  to  get  the  housing 
market  moving  again. 

With  mortgage  rates  at 
their  lowest  level  for  30  years, 
buyers  are  slowly  returning  to 
the  market  But  Labour  politi- 
cians have  been  quick  to  point 
out  there  can  be  no  real 
recovery  while  repossessions 
continue  to  run  at  1,000  per 
week. 

Even  in  extreme  cases  of  fi- 
nancial hardship,  mortgage 
lenders  have  rarely  taken  pity 
on  home-owners  with  large 
mortgage  debts,  insisting  that 
they  must  be  paid  even  if  it 
takes  for  ever.  However,  this 
stance  appears  to  be  softening, 
especially  where  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mortgage  insurer  to  share  the 
loss. 

In  a recent  case,  borrower 
Sarah  Murdoch  agreed  a deal 
with  the  Halifax  which  wrote 
off  almost  half  her  debt,  even 
though  she  is  still  In  full-time 
employment  Ms  Murdoch,  an 
occupational  therapist 
bought  her  one- bedroom  flat 
in  Surbiton.  Surrey,  for 
£62.000  in 1988  with  an  endow- 
ment mortgage  from  the 
Halifax. 

Three  months  ago  she  mar- 
ried and  moved  into  her  hus-  • 
band’s  house,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  selling  her  flat.  Its 
value,  however  had  fallen  dra- 


matically. Ms  Murdoch  ap- 
proached her  branch  in  Win- 
chester to  discuss  her  options, 
but  was  told  that  unless  she 
paid  the  mortgage  debt  in  full 
she  would  have  to  sign  a deed 
of  covenant  paying  back  the 
shortfall  at  a crippling  inter- 
est rate  of  18  per  cent. 

Advised  by  her  solicitor 
that  a High  Court  judgment 
last  year  had  confirmed  the 
right  of  borrowers  in  negative 
equity  to  sell  their  properties. 
Ms  Murdoch  found  a buyer 
prepared  to  pay  £44.000  for  her 
flat,  leaving  a shortfall  of 
£12,500.  She  informed  the 
Halifax,  but  it  repeated  its  de- 
mand that  the  debt  be  paid  in 
fulL 

Ms  Murdoch  explained  that 
her  salary  was  insufficient  to 
pay  off  all  thedebt  but  offered 
to  pay  £5,000  towards  the 
shortfall  by  cashing  in  her  en- 


The  Halifax  wrote 
off  £5,000  when 
Sarah  Murdoch 
threatened  to  hand 
back  her  keys 


dowment  policy.  The  offer 
was  rejected,  as  was  a second 
offer  of  £7.500. 

Fearing  that  the  buyer 
would  drop  out  of  the  sale.  Ms 
Murdoch  returned  to  her 
branch  and  threatened  to 
hand  back  her  keys.  Within  a 
week,  the  Halifax  had  agreed 
to  write  off  £5,000  of  the 
shortfall 

The  endowment  policy  was 
signed  over  to  Ms  Murdoch 
and  surrendered,  and  both  the 
lender  and  its  indemnity  in- 
surer have  agreed  not  to  pur- 
sue any  further  claims. 

The  Halifax  maintains  that 
Ms  Murdoch's  deal  was  a 
“one-off  arrangement”  and 
stresses  it  still  expects  bor- 
rowers to  pay  off  any  short- 
falls. “We  are  not  opening  the 
floodgates  to  borrowers  who 
want  to  make  us  an  offer,"  said 


a spokeswoman.  Ms  Mur- 
doch’s case  also  indicates  a 
softening  of  attitude  among 
mortgage  indemnity  insurers. 
Most  mortgage  indemnity 
guarantee  (MIG)  policies  will 
only  reimburse  lenders  for 
shortfalls  if  a property  has 
been  repossessed. 

But  in  another  ‘‘one-ofT ’ ar- 
rangement, MIG  insurer  Sun 
Alliance  has  agreed  to  bale 
out  the  Halifax  for  the  remain- 
ing £5.000  debt  left  by  Ms 
Murdoch. 

A High  Court  ruling  against 
the  Halifax  In  August  has  al- 
ready underscored  a borrow- 
er's right  to  sell  a property  at  a 
loss  rather  than  have  it  repos- 
sessed. Edward  and  Doreen 
Barrett  won  the  battle  to  sell 
their  south  London  home  at  a 
loss  of  £70,000.  However,  while 
the  couple  have  broken  free  of 
spiralling  mortgage  arrears, 
they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
escape  the  outstanding  debt  of 
£70,000. 

Last  month  another  High 
Court  judge  ruled  against  a 
home-owner  who  tried  to  walk 
away  from  negative  equity  of 
£73.443.  Ia in  Brown  claimed 
the  shortfall  should  be  cov- 
ered by  MIG  insurance  when 
the  Woolwich  repossessed  his 
home.  Since  he  had  paid  the 
MIG  premium.  Mr  Brown 
claimed  he  was  the  legal  bene- 
ficiary of  the  Legal  & General 
indemnity  policy.  But  Mr  Jus- 
tice Waller  ruled  that  the  bor- 
rower was  not  entitled  to  ga  in 
any  benefit  from  the 
insurance. 

The  judgment  was  a setback 
for  clients  of  Union  Finance, 
the  controversial  firm  of  debt 
counsellors  which  has  advised 
more  than  2,000  borrowers  to 
hand  in  their  keys  and  walk 
away  from  negative  equity. 
But  Union  Finance  managing 
director  John  Sheppard  said: 
“Lenders  have  maintained 
that  all  MIG  policies  are  dif- 
ferent therefore  they  must 
agree  that  a precedent  cannot 
be  set  using  one  individual  - 
case." 


Money  Guardian  me  «fited 
by  Teresa  Hunter  this  week 
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Customers  left  in 
cold  as  insurers 
turn  up  the  heat 


Teresa  Hunter 


THIS  week's  launch  of 
Nationwide  Life  com- 
pletes the  creation  of 
Britain’s  first  network  of 
Bancassurers.  pledged  to 
cut  the  cost  of  life  assur- 
ance, pensions  and  other  in- 
vestments. Bat  bank  and 
building  society  customers 
should  look  elsewhere  for 
cheaper  deals. 

As  bank  and  building 
societies  bid  to  gain  control 
of  high  street  insnrance, 
Norwich  Union  launched  its 
telephone  Norwich  Union 
Direct  service,  initially  sell- 
ing discount  motor  and 
household  policies. 

For  years,  Norwich  Union 
sold  policies  to  home-buy- 
ers through  its  branches. 
But  now  the  big  four  banks. 
Abbey  National,  and  the  top 
three  building  societies  all 
have  their  own  insurance 
companies. 

Getting  the  housing  mar- 
ket moving  will  prove  vital 
to  the  success  of  these  com- 
panies, with  their  strangle- 
hold on  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket given  that  the  sale  of 
insurance  and  Investments 
is  inextricably  linked  to 
house  purchase. 

However,  their  promise 
to  offer  .cheaper  products 
rang  a little  hollow 
following  the  first  analysis 
from  the  life  industry 
watchdog,  the  Personal  In- 
vestment Authority,  which 
shows  the  new  breed  of  Ban- 
cassurers has  done  nothing 
to  undercut  the  industry's 
existing  competitors. 

Equitable  Life,  for  exam- 
ple. charges  £14.16  per 
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25-year-term  life  cover,  and 
Direct  Line  £15.18.  How- 
ever, the  same  person 
would  be  charged  £22.91  by 
the  Halifax.  £26.60  by 
Abbey  National,  £25.10  by 
Barclay  s Bank  and  £20  by 
NatWest  and  Midland.  Only 
the  Woolwich  comes  close 
at  £16.56.  Over  25  years,  the 
Abbey  National  policy 
would  cost  nearly  £4,000  — 
more  than  the  Equitable 
Life  contract. 

The  Bancassurers  are 
competitive  for  low  cost  en- 
dowments — but  they  only 
offer  unit-linked  policies. 
Financial  constraints  make 
italmoist  impossible  for  new 
companies  to  provide  the 
traditional  with-profit  en- 
dowments. which  are  lower 
risk. 

Midland,  for  example,  de- 
ducts charges  of  £1,360  over 
the  first  five  years  of  a 25- 
year  unit-linked  policy  with 
a £60  monthly  premium. 
The  bank  estimates  that 
this  would  reduce  the  final 
annual  return  from  an  en- 
dowment by  1.3  per  cent. 

Similarly,  the  charges  on 
an  Abbey  National  and  Hali- 
fax unit-linked  endowment 
are  £1,520  and  £1.530,  which 
would  reduce  the  yield  an- 
nually by  1.4  per  cent  and 
14  per  cent  respectively. 

Yet  Standard  Life  claims 
to  deduct  only  £810  in 
charges  on  its  equivalent 
with-profits  contract,  with 
Eqnitable  Life  deducting 
£654,  which  explains  why 
with-profit  endowments 
with  these  companies  have 
performed  so  spectacularly 
over  the  years.  So  with  per- 
sonal pensions,  the  tradi- 
tional life  companies  retain 
the  upper  hand. 


25-year  personal  pensions 


Effect  ot  charges  deducted  over  first  five  years 


Life  Company 

e 

Ufa  Company 

c 

Equitable  Lite 

284 

Scottish  Amicable 

1.200 

Scottish  Widows 

742 

NatWest  Lite 

1.200 

Midland  Life 

1,040 

Legal  & General 

1.260 

National  Mutual 

1,110 

Eagle  Star 

1.290 

Barclays  Life 

1.130 

Halifax  Life 

1.390 

Cfto  monthly  praodum 


THE  BEST  MEDICINE  FOR 
THE  TERMINALLY  ILL. 

CASH  FOR  A BETTER  LIFE 


Forced  to  give  up  work.  Paying  for 

tx pensive  treatments.  The  financial  strain 
hat  the  terminally  ill  enchire  is  a bitter  pM. 

Well,  here**  something  that’s  easier 
o swallow. 

Securitised  Endowment  Contracts  PLC  is 
matching  a new 
inandal  service 
thereby  the  Kfc  policy 
:ash  benefit  can  be  released 
he  terminally  ifl  now,  before  maturity. 

As  Britain's  largest  retail  market  maker  of 
ratted  endowments,  SEC  has  the  resources  to 
>e  able  to  offer  up  to  80%  of  the  ultimate 
ralue  off  the  life  policy.  The  sum  could  be 
xansiderable. 

Immediate  cash  to  help  with  medical 
uepenses.  To  pay  off  debts.  Or  simply 
» enjoy. 

AB  types  of  life  policies  will  be  considered. 

Post  the  coupon  or  telephone  now  for  our 
ree  guide  or  bather  information. 


S^rWred  Endowment,  Contra  Pic.  SEC  Home.  49  TkW  St.  ^ UX 

please  send  me  a copy  of  your  gukfe  to  accessing  fife  policy  benefits  before  maturity. 


(dress 


SEC 


ncoda 


TdNo: - J 


) SECURITISED  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACTS  PLC 

- Securitised  Endowment  Contracts  Pit 

SEC  House,  49  Theobald  St,  Borehamwood.  Here  WD6  4RZ 


M&G  is  proposing  to  launch  a new  Investment 
Trust  in  February  this  year.  This  will  be  avail- 
able for  investment  in  The  M&G  PEP  for  a 
limited  period  only. 

It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  you  to  invest 
your  tax  free  PEP  allowance  for  both  the 
current  tax  year  and  for  the  1996/97  tax  year  - 
a total  tax  free  investment  of  up  to  £12,000. 

^^■o:  The  M&G  Group,  Bristol  BS38  7ET.  Please  send  me  a free  copy  of 

I new  M&G  Handbook  and  details  of  the  new  M&G  Investment  Trust.  ■ 

NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.  ■ 

XYou  should  contact  your  independent  financial  adviser  (if  you  have  one)  before  investing.  ■ 
The  price  of  units  and  the  Income  from  them  can  90  down  as  well  as  up.  The  value  to  you  ot  ■ 
m the  tax  benefits  win  depend  on  your  own  circumstances.  The  tax  regime  of  PEPs  could  change  ■ 
| in  the  future.  ■ 


The  new  edition 
of  the  M&G 
Handbook  is  now 
available,  giving 
details  of  M&G*s 
range  of  PEPs,  Unit 
Trusts,  Savings 
Plans  and  Regular 
Income  Plans. 

For  details  return 
the  coupon  or 
telephone  (24  hour 
literature  service) 

0990  600  621. 


I 

I 

I 


Mr/Mts/ 

Use 

INITIALS 

SURNAME 

ADDRESS 

POSTCODE 

DF-MAAGSB 

I 

I 

I 


I M&G  does  not  offer  investment  advice  or  offer  any  recommendations  regarding  investments.  1 
I We  ortv  market  the  nackanwi  nmrii  irtc  anH  services  of  the  M&G  marketing  group  ■ 

I 
I 
I 
I 


bsued  o v MS G Frnancal  UmHecS 

Regulated  by  The  Persona/  Investment  Avttmiy.) 
M&G  Uni  TiuUijtc  managed  by  MSG  Securities 

United  (Rsoulaiet/  by  IMHO  and  7ho  Personal 
bnecJrTW  Mh&ty} 

Ke  im«  tnS-a  jour  namo  and  aettase  (MWMe  k, 
mcnmftdedorgaiHaions  We  mS  U you 

abut  cAhor  orafcjcls  w sbvIcbe  otmd  ijy  oja^vej 
sm  as&xmm  M&G  Convenes 

HO  to  Q 8 1C*,  mjti  prater  not  to  IBCCHB 
vc,  rAinvffun. 
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THE  M&G  PEP 
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Reliant 
runs  out 
of  gas 


The  Guardian 


Saturday  -lanuaryG 


again 


NINETY  workers  were 
laid  off  yesterday  by 
Reliant  Motors, 
maker  of  the  £15,000  Scimi- 
tar Sabre  sports  car  and  the 
famous  three-wheeled  rust- 
proofReliant  Robin  which 

starred  in  the  BBC  sitcom 
Only  Fools  And  Horses. 

The  company , based  at 
Tam  worth.  West  Midlands, 
was  made  subject  to  an  ad- 
ministration order  just  be- 
fore Christmas  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Peter  Hall,  its  chief 
executive.  Then.  Mr  Hall 
admitted  that  the  company 
had  ran  out  of  cash  when  an 
expected  injection  of  capital 
failed  to  materialise. 

Joint  administrator 
Kevin  Murphy  of  Finn  Asso- 
ciates said  12  staff 
remained  to  continue  work 
on  18  cars  in  various  stages 
of  completion.  The  adminis- 
tration order  would  pro- 
vide a three-month  breath- 
ing space  to  sort  oat  the 
company’s  affairs. 

“I  think  the  business  will 
be  saved — I'm  fairly  confi- 
dent about  that.”  be  said. 
“But  I can’t  predict  what 
any  purchaser  will  do  with 
ft.  Although  we  have  not  ad- 
vertised the  business  for 
sale,  we  have  had  a lot  of 
interest  from  people  who 


Saturday  Notebook  

Bft  of  a gamble  on 

consuming  more 


Roberto  Mendoza  of  JP  Mor- 
gan and  the  defence  t^m  at  • 

ISrte  (seepage  37)  tbatthey 
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THErazmatazzinthe 
build-up  to  tonight’s  lot- 
tery draw  is  unprece- 
dented. With  an  estimated 
£40  million  jackpot  up  for 
grabs,  there  have  been  impas- 
sioned arguments  on  the  mo- 
rality of  state-run  gambling. 

Overlooked  amid  the  hype 
hag  been  the  economics  of  the 
lottery.  There  has  been  some 
analysis  of  the  regressive  na- 
ture of  this  form  abetting — 

shifting  resources  from  poor 

people  to  rich  people — but ' 
precious  little  about  the  wider 
macro-effects. 

According  to  research  from 
economists  at  Kleinwort  Ben- 


W "'  t 


remaining  independent  car 
makers,  has  had  a 
chequered  recent  history. 
The  company  went  into 
receivership  In  November 
1994 through  its  parent 


company,  Beans  Industries. 
Last  January,  Reliant’s  ' 
property  assets  were  sold  to 
Smith  Brothers,  a Tam- 
worth  property  group 
which  then  leased  the  pre- 


mises to  the  Avonex  Group, 
a private  engineering  com- 
pany with  Mr  Hall  as  chief 
executive.  Avonex  later 
bought  the  plant  and  ma- 
chinery needed  to  make  the 


cars  and  also  the  engine.  ' 
gearbox  and  axle  manufac- 
turing plant  at  nearby  Tip- 
ton.  Mr  Hall  had  hoped  to 
boost  production  to  800  cars 
a year. 


__  ^ son,  the  impact  last  year  was 

Body  blow  — staff  at  Reliant’s  Tamworth  plant,  producing  the  Robin  and  Scimitar,  were  laid  off  after  the  failure  to  find  new  capital  Fwroaw^fWNKMAmw  quite  marked.  As  a proportion 

of  overall  consumption,  bet- 

wonld  want  to  boy  it  if  we  remaining  independent  car  company,  Beans  Industries,  mises  to  the  Avonex  Group,  «»wc  and  also  »ngiwi>  • ting  and  gambling  had  been 
do.  We  are  looking  at  a poss-  makers,  has  had  a Last  January,  Reliant's  a private  engineering  com-  gearbox  avia  mannfap.  falling  from  a peak  of  around 

ible  restructuring  or  a chequered  recent  history.  property  assets  were  sold  to  pany  with  Mr  Hall  as  chief  taring  plant  at  nearby  Tip-  1.75  per  cent  of  GDP  at  the 

sole.”  The  company  went  into  Smith  Brothers,  a Tam-  executive.  Avonex  later  ton.  Mr  Hall  had  hoped  to  start  ofthe  1970s  to  just  under 

Reliant,  founded  in  1935  receivership  in  November  worth  property  group  bought  the  plant  and  ma-  boost  production  to  800  cars  1 per  cent  by  the  end  of  1994. 

and  one  ofBritain’s  few  1994 through  its  parent  which  then  leased  the  pre-  chinny  needed  to  make  the  a year.  Since  the  start  of  the  lottery 

in  November  1994,  however, 
the  graph  shows  die  line 

t shooting  upwards  almost  ver- 

Govemor  warns  of  new  clash  with  Chancellor  and  says  escalating  wage  deals  might  jeopardise  further  cuts 

consumption. 

H H B IH  H ■ M What  is  more,  spending  on 

Pay  threat  to  interest  rates 

eluding  the  lottery,  consump- 
tion grew  by  2.6  per  cent  in  the 
year  to  the  third  quarter  of 

■ zn : I strength.  If.  however,  the  UK  ber  of  recent  “benchmark  cent,  so  if  you  saw  an  accelera-  base  rates  be  had  felt  that  on  people  will  accept  that  as  a 1995,  but  once  the  lottery  was 

i-arry  fcjMotr  ana  saran  Kyie  wasnotinapositiontojoin.  deals”  as  potentially  worry-  tiont045percent  itisun-  the  balance  of  probabilities  part  ofthe  very  healthy  frans-  stripped  out  expansion  was  far 

| the  opprobrium  of  the  finan-  ing.  likely  that  that  would  be  the  Government  was  not  go-  parent  arrangements  that  we  more  modest  at  2.1  per  cent 

Spending  on  the  lottery — 
this  week  be  ing  an  exception 
— now  seems  to  have  reached 
a plateau,  so  we  should  not 
expect  toe  new  gambling 
craze  to  have  a similar  effect 
on  consumption  growth  this 
year. 

However,  as  Kleinwort  Ben- 
son points  out  consumption 
may  receive  a twin  boost  this 
year  from  maturing  Tessas 
and  windfall  gains  from  bank 
and  building  society  mergers. 


Pay  threat  to  interest  rates 


Larry  Efflott  and  Sarah  Ryle 


THE  Governor  ofthe 
Bank  of  England, 
Eddie  George, 
warned  yesterday 
that  escalating  pay 
deals  threatened  to  push  up 
Inflation  and  jeopardise  fur- 
ther interest  rate  cuts. 

Interviewed  on  BBC  radio, 
Mr  George  expressed  concern 
that  between  4 and  4.5  percent 
might  become  the  going  rate  of 
pay  increases,  adding  that  the 
Bank  was  keeping  a wary  eye 
on  developments  in  the  labour 
market- 

Mr  George  predicted  he  was 
again  likely  to  be  at  odds  with 
the  Chancellor  over  interest 
rates  this  year  and  that  during 
their  disagreement  in  1995 Mr 
Clarke  had  taken  “more  risks 
than  weffelt  it  was  prudent  to 
do". 

Stressing  that  the  battle 
against  inflation  was  never 
won,  the  Governor  said  it  was 
important  for  Britain  to  abide 
by  the  tough  Maastricht  con- 
vergence criteria  for  mone- 
tary union,  even  if  a political 
decision  was  taken  to  remain . 
outside  a single  currency. 

It  would  be  “entirely  accept- 
able”, he  said,  for  the  UK  to  let 
other  countries  go  ahead,  pro- 
vided it  was  from  a position  of 


strength.  If,  however,  the  UK 
was  not  in  a position  to  join, 
the  opprobrium  of  the  finan- 
cial markets  would  be  “very 
costly". 

Mr  George  said  it  had  been 
"enormously  encouraging” 
that  economic  expansion  and 
jobs  growth  had  so  far  not  led 
to  an  acceleration  in  labour 
costs,  but  he  pointed  to  a num- 


ber of  recent  “benchmark 
deals”  as  potentially  worry- 
ing. 

While  pay  deals  in  the  4 to 
4.5  per  cent  range  might  be 
justified  within  an  individual 
company,  they  should  not  be 
seen  as  setting  a lead  for 
others  to  follow. 

“Clearly  the  settlements 
currently  are  running  at  3 per 


cent,  so  if  you  saw  an  accelera- 
tion to  45  per  cent  it  is  un- 
likely that  that  would  be 
matched  by  a comparable  ac- 
celeration in  productivity  im- 
provement and,  therefore, 
that  would  have  an  implica- 
tion for  inflation.'' 

Mr  George  said  that  when 
in  May  last  year  he  first  fell 
out  with  the  Chancellor  over 


base  rates  he  had  felt  that  on 
the  balance  of  probabilities 
toe  Government  was  not  go- 
ing to  hit  its  2.5  percent  infla- 
tion target  “On  the  balance  of 
probabilities  I would  Btand  by 
thatview." 

The  Governor  added:  “I  pre- 


people will  accept  that  as  a 
part  ofthe  very  healthy  trans- 
parent arrangements  that  we 
have  for  running  monetary 
policy.” 

Despite  Mr  George’s  misgiv- 
ings. most  City  analysts  be- 
lieve the  recent  weakness  of 


diet  with  great  confidence  that  the  economy  will  lead  to  base 
there  will  be  disagreements  in  rates  being  cut  from  6.5  per 


the  future  and  I hope  that 


Two  retailers  set  Christmas  records 


Roger  Cowe 

Growing  optimism 
among  retailers  was 
ftaelled  yesterday  by 
strong  Christmas  trading 
figures  from  the  John  Lewis 
department  store/super- 
market group  and  from 
Yorkshire-based  super- 
market chain  Wm  Morri- 
son. 

John  Lewis  said  its  super- 
market chain,  Waitrose, 
had  its  most  successful 
Christmas  ever,  with  sales 
more  than  13  percent 
ahead  ofthe  previous  year. 
Sales  in  the  shortened  week 
between  Christmas  and  the 
new  year  were  30  percent 


ahead  oflast  year.  The 
group's  department  stores 
also  fared  welL  Sales  In  the 
week  before  Christmas 
were  a fifth  higher  than  in 
1994. 

Next  week  a string  of  high 
street  chains,  from  Dixons 
to  Sears,  will  report  their 
Christmas  performance. 
They  are  expected  to  show  a 
continuation  of  the  surge  in 
spending  which  emerged 
from  government  statistics 
for  November. 

Morrison’s  supermarket 
chain  said  the  increase  in 
sales  from  comparable 
stores  during  December 
was  4.3  percent,  the 
second-best  monthly  perfor- 
mance of  the  year.  Sales  in 


the  week  before  Christmas 
broke  all  previous  records 
by  28  percent. 

During  the  five  weeks 
ended  December  31, 1995, 
the  supermarket  takings  of 
the  group  increased  by 
18  per  cent  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

Bat  optimism  about  pros- 
pects for  the  supermarkets 
was  dented  by  Safewayfa 
announcement  of  price 
cuts.  There  will  be  reduc- 
tions of  a third  in  the  prices 
of  70  best-selling  products, 
including  bread,  pasta, 
cereal  and  chips. 

Safeway' s campaign  fol- 
lows the  launch  earlier  in 
the  week  of  Sainsbury's 
January  Savers  campaign. 


which  promised  special 
offers  on  200  products  dur- 
ing the  month. 

City  analysts  said  yester- 


cent  to  6 per  cent  over  the  next 
few  months. 

A survey  of  company  atti- 
tudes to  capital  investment  in 
property  yesterday  found  that 
businesses  are  starting  1996 
with  a gloomier  outlook  than 
they  had  six.  months  ago. 

The  softening  of  toe  econo- 
my has  made  companies  more 
cautious  about  spending  on 
new  offices,  outlets  and  other 


Demerger  mania 


day  that  these  moves  did  not  property  holdings,  said  the 


| represent  a new  round  in 
I the  long-running  price  war. 

• because  the  price  cuts  cover 
only  a limited  product 
1 range,  involve  special 
offers  from  food  manufac- 
turers and  have  been 
launched  at  a time  when 
sales  are  traditionally  low. 

Bat  fears  that  the  moves 
could  lead  to  serious  price- 
cuttinghitthe  price  of 
supermarket  shares.  Salis- 
bury fell  by  sp.  Tesco  shares 
were  down  2p  and 
Safeway’s  owner,  Argyll, 
saw  its  shares  dip  2p. 


Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry and  consultancy  firm 
Grimley. 

Retailers  were  the  most  op- 
timistic group  in  the  survey, 
with  45  per  cent  intending  to 
increase  property  investment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  for 
Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders  said  that  the  1.9  per 
cent  increase  in  new  car  regis- 
trations to  Z, 945.366  in  1995 
was  “disappointing”,  with  the 
overall  increase  masking  a 
3 per  cent  drop  in  sales  to  the 
private  customer.  Business 
sales  were  up  6 per  cent 


WITHOUT  doubt  there  is 
nothing  which  pleases 
stock  markets  more  in 
the  mid-1990s  than  the  sen- 
sible spin-off  In  the  past  few 
days  Thom  EMI  shares  have 
been  racing  away  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  toe  details  of 
the  de-merger  of  toe  EMI 
music  business,  owner  of  the 
Capitol  and  Virgin  labels,  will 
be  unveiled  with  the  group’s 
nine-month  results  in 
February. 

The  shares  were  up  a fur- 
ther 2 per  cent  in  the  latest 
trading  and  the  market  feels 
they  still  have  a way  to  go. 

On  toe  other  side  ofthe  At- 
lantic there  has  been  an  enthu- 
siastic response  to  AT&T’s  de- 
cision to  directly  attack  its 
cost  base,  with  the  loss  of 
40.000 jobs,  as  part  of  its 
restructuring  ahead  ofthe 
break-up  of  its  business. 

It  plans,  by  the  end  ofi996. 
to  spin-off  its  equipment  and 
computing  businesses  into 
separately-quoted  units  lea  v- 
inga  slhruner.  Jess  complex 
AT&T  to  fight  out  the  telecoms 
wars  in  the  UK  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  one  has  to  view 
the  current  tussle  between 
Granada  and  Forte.  It  is  to 
Granada's  credit  that  it  recog- 
nised the  hidden  value  in 
Forte:  it  is  to  the  credit  of 


Greedy  Jaguar  manager  BA  plans  super-jumbo  fleet 

...... | is  to  introduce  the  larger  air-  I busy  airports  such  as  its  home 

IfCEl  ■ U II  V vGI  'BP  Kerth  Harper^  craft  on  its  long-haul  routes  base.  Heathrow. 

“ Transport  fedltor  TcitViin  five  vrinrs  tn  criak  iib  I I AitHnp  nirllriM «nv thnt 


Financial  staff 


A "GREEDY”  Jaguar  ex- 
ecutive who  helped 
bleed  the  luxury  car 
company  of  more  than  £1  mil- 
lion was  jailed  for  three  years 
yesterday. 

Roger  Fielding.  44,  a man- 
ager in  toe  firm's  technical 
publications  department,  “be- 
trayed” his  bosses  to  pocket 
more  than  £334,000  in  bribes 
in  return  tor  farming  out  a 
string  of  valuable  contracts  to 
favoured  companies  taking 
part  in  the  fraud. 

One  of  them  was  a subsid- 
iary of  advertising  giant  Saat- 
chi  and  SaatchL 

Snaresbrook  Crown  Court 
heard  that  during  the  four- 
year  corruption  scandal. 
Fielding  installed  himself  in  a 
£375,000  farm,  enjoyed  luxury 
Savile  Row  suits,  dined  at  top 


restaurants  and  received  free 
flights. 

Passing  sentence.  Judge 
Stephen  Robbins  told  toe 
father-cf-four,  his  colleague 
Ronald  Parker  and  three  co- 
defendants that  it  was  a 
“human  tragedy*'  such  people 
should  find  themselves  before 
the  court  But  he  said:  ‘7  have 
apublic  duty  to  perform  in 
sentencing  you.  The  message 
must  go  out  loud  and  clear  to 
those  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try in  this  country  that  the 
courts  take  a very  serious 
view  of  corruption." 

It  was  clear,  he  said,  that 
Fielding,  ofEvesham.  Worcs. 

who  admitted  conspiracy  to 
commit  corruption,  had  been 
“motivated  by  financial 
greed”. 

Parker,  62,  of  Coventry,  also 

admitted  a similar  conspiracy 
charge  and  was  jailed  for  18 
months-  Another  “trusted” 


manager  in  Jaguar's  techni- 
cal publications  department, 
Parker  enjoyed  backhanders 
totalling  £25,000.  lavish 
lunches  and  free  flights  to 
France. 

Reynard  Platt,  52,  of  South 
Beaconsfield.  Bucks,  pleaded 
, guilty  to  conspiracy  to  cor- 
rupt and  was  jailed  for  two 
years.  He  was  head  of  Saat- 
chi’s  Facilities  Group  and 
Number  32  subsidiaries. 

All  three  men  were  ordered 
to  pay  £5.000 costs. 

Roger  Kennedy.  52.  of  cen- 
tral London,  was  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  false  ac- 
counting and  was  ordered  to 
do 200  hours  community'  ser- 
vice and  pay  £20.000  costs. 

Steven  Williams,  42,  an  Aus- 
tralian national,  of  Tedding- 
ton.  Middx,  admitted  conspir- 
acy to  corrupt  and  conspiracy 
to  defraud  Jaguar.  He  will  be 
sentenced  on  Monday. 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

a BRITISH  Airways  plan 
/\  to  develop  a fleet  of 
#\£125  million  super-jum- 
bo aircraft,  each  capable  of 
carrying  600  passengers,  is 
being  discussed  with  Boeing. 

The  airline  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  its  chairman,  Sir 
Colin  Marshall,  bad  written  to 
Frank  Shrontz.  head  of 
Boeing,  expressing  interest  in 
the  idea.  As  one  ofthe  largest 
carriers.  BA  would  make  a 
suitable  partner  for  Boeing, 
which  will  only  proceed  with 
the  project  if  it  is  convinced  of 
the  reliability  of  its  customer. 

BA  is  also  talking  to  Airbus 
about  a similar  project.  Its  aim 


is  to  introduce  the  larger  air- 
craft on  its  long-haul  routes 
within  five  years  to  soak  up 
the  "rowing  demand  for  air 
travel,  officially  forecast  to 
| double  within  the  next  10 
years  The  larger  aircraft  will 
be  less  noisy,  with  toe  poten- 
tial to  carry  heavier  loads. 

BA's  nearest  equivalent  to 
these  aircraft  is  the  Boeing 
747-400  series,  which  can 
carry  426  passengers  and  17 
tonnes  of  cargo.  The  airline 
already  has  31  and  has  placed 
orders  for  a further  31. 

Super-jumbos  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  development 
strategy  for  toe  world’s  larg- 
est airlines.  BA  has  been  argu- 
ing that  Increasing  airport 
congestion  could  handicap  it 
severely,  particularly  at  very 


busy  airports  such  as  its  home 
base.  Heathrow. 

Leading  airlines  say  that 
they  can  only  satisfy  future 
traffic  demands  and  maintain 
market  share  on  international 
routes  with  large  aircraft 

Boeing  and  Airbus  have 
conducted  feasibility  studies 
on  constructing  an  aircraft 
able  to  carry  up  to  800  passen- 
gers with  a range  of  10,000 
miles.  Initial  designs  envisage 
accommodating  passengers 
on  multi-decks,  including  the 
underfloor  belly. 

Final  figures  released  by 
Boeing  yesterday  show  that  it 
finished  toe  year  with  346  new 
orders  worth  $31  billion 
(£19  billion).  Up  to  the  end  of 
November.  Airbus  secured  106 
orders. 


releasing  some  of  this  value. 

Aperitive  note,  just  pub- 
lished by  broker  Kleinwort 
Benson  Securities,  recognises 
this.  Although  it  believes  that 


together  with  a more  detailed 
plan — might  still  securevic- 
tory.  the  broker  is  much  more 
excited  about  what  it  calfcr 
Forte  New  Co.  It  argues  that 
without  the  restaurants  and 
other  peripherals  Forte  could 
emerge  as  one  ofthe 

attractive  hotel  companies’ . 

The  significance  of  the 
Forte  break-up  is  that  It  will  : 
focus  management  attention. 
Whether  toe  senior  hotel  man 
agement  at  Forte  Is  good  ' • . 
enough  to  release  that  poten- 
tial is  less  certain. 


Exchange  spin-off 

a N important  question 
f\  which  Messrs  Kemp- 
/\Welch  and  Plenderleith 

ought  to  be  asking  themselves 
as  they  temporarily  take  toe 
executive  helm  at  the  Stock 

Exchange,  is  whether  a chief 
executive  is  needed  at  alL  Or  if 
one  is  appointed  whether  it 
should  be  for  a short,  fixed 
mandate  with  toe  job  of  effec- 
tively liquidating  what  is  left 
ofthe  existing  stock  market 
Certainly,  toe  exchange  has 
shown  it  can  do  certain  things 
by  holding  toe  ring  such  as 
toe  creation  of  the  AIM  mar-, 
ket  which  has  enabled  a num- 
ber of  foundlings  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  equity  capital. 

But  more  often  than  not, 
and  since  Big  Bang  a decade 
ago,  it  has  looked  like  an  in- 
creasing Irrelevance  in  search 
of  a role.  When  it  comes  to 
technology  it  is  clueless.  The 
Taurus  settlement  deb&cle 
demonstrated  this  clearly. 

The  Bank  of  England  and 
others  came  in  with  Crest  to 
save  face  for  toe  City,  as  UK 
settlement  became  increas- 
ingly antique  compared  with 
that  overseas.  Despite  all  toe 
confident  blather  about  Se- 
quence— and  the  possible 
dual  quote/order  driven  trad- 
ing system — it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  will  be 
foolproof. 

In  fact,  itmighthave  been 
better  to  have  left  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  share  trad- 
ing to  those— such  as  Reuter 
and  EBS — who  know  how  to 
create  and  run  such  systems. 
Indeed  EBS.  a system  which 
as  been  developed  and  run  by 
toe  10  biggest  forex  market 
makers,  offers  a useful 
precedent 

The  foreign  exchanges, 
where  the  volume  aftransac 
tions  is  far  higher  than-on 
equity  markets,  run  entirely 
on  such  commercially  devel- 
oped systems.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a centrally-imposed 
foreign  exchange  dealing 
system. 

The  other  key  exchange 
function  is  running  the  listing 
requirements/TuIebook.  Even 
here  there  has  been  some  loss 
of  confidence.  The  failure  to 
follow  through  and  incorpo- 
rate jhe  Greenbury  code  on 
executive  pay  has  been  a dis- 
appointment and  highlights 
the  difficulties  of steering  the 
exchange’s  board  in  asensible 
direction. 

Plainly,  listing  is  a core 
function  for  any  marketplace 
but  it  might  be  just  as  well  run 
by  a semi-autonomous  body. 
Similar  perhaps  to  the  Take- 
over Panel  which  polices 
mergers. 

In  an  age  of  spin-offs  and 
competitive  marketplaces, 
from  the  Salomons  dealing 
screen  to  Tradepoint  and 
Sha  relink,  perhaps  it  is  timp 
for  the  exchange  to  spin-off  its 
functions  and  delist  Itself. 


Judge  says  jurors  will  hear 
final  arguments  on  Monday 


Maxwell  trial 


Swalec  bid  doubt  after  Welsh  Water  no  to  watchdog 


lOcbofa*  Bannister 
Technology  E<Btor 

■THE  FUTURE  of  Welsh 
I water’s  £872  million 
agreed  bid  for  Swalec,  the 
regional  electricity  group,  was 
to  doubt  last  night  after  toe 

company  rejected  Ofwat’s 
request  that  the  regulated 
water  business  be  separately 
quoted  after  the  merger. 

The  water  and  electricity 
regulators,  inajotntsutojs- 

sion  late  last  year  to  toe  Office 
of  Fair  Trading,  argued  that  a 
separate  listing  was  neces- 
sary to  ring-fence  the  activi- 
ties ofthe  regulated  business. 
They  feared  the  loss  of  oppor- 
tunities for  comparison  would 
limit  their  ability  to  fulfil 


their  legal  obligations.  Welsh 
Water  said  yesterday  that  a 
separate  listing  ofits  core 
business  would  undermine 
the  benefits  of  toe  Swalec 
takeover.  Chief  executive  Gra- 
ham Hawker  said:  "We  will 
not  seek  a separate  listing 
which  we  feel  is  impractical 
and  undesirable  for  both  cus- 
tomers and  shareholders. 

"However  we  are  hopeful 
that  we  can  reach  agreement 
With  Ian  Byatt,  the  director 
general  ofOfwat,  on  other 
ways  of  meeting  his  objec- 
tives. Discussions  will  con- 
tinue to  that  end." 

An  Ofwat  spokeswoman 
said  that  Mr  Byatt  would  be 
interested  to  hear  Welsh 
Water's  proposals  but  warned 
that  if  they  proved  inade- 


l quate,  the  regulator  might 
have  to  revise  his  submission 
, to  the  OFT. 

The  OFT  has  to  deliver  its 
I recommendations  to  Ian  Lang. 
1 the  Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary, in  time  for  toe  minister 
to  announce  bis  decision  by 
January  25. 

Welsh  Water  said  irfailed  to 
see  why  it  should  list  its  water 
business  separately  when 
North  West  Water  had  not 
been  required  to  do  so  when  it 
took  over  Norweb.  It  believes 
toe  separate  listing  arrange- 
ment would  turn  it  into  an  in- 
vestment company  operating 
at  arm's  length  from  the  core 
business  and  unable  to  force 
through  the  necessary  cost- 
saving and  efficiency 
measures. 


With  airline  passenger  traffic 
set  to  Increase  substantially 
Into  the  21st  century,  a 

- generation  of  new  large 

- aircraft  (NLA),  able  to 

" . carry  moro.  tha  n 600 : 

people.  Is  likely 
q to  enter  service 

by  2002. 


Boeing  747  - 40Q  seat* 

Wingspan:  213ft 
Fuselage  length:  231ft 
. Take-off  weight:  870,0001b 


Proposed  NLA -806  seat* 

Wingspan:  260ft  • 

Fuselage  length:  230ft 
Takeoff  weight:  1 -1  Stn  lb  (est) 


Upper  deck 
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On  hoard  the 
Boeing  NLA 

Seating 


First  class 
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Ian  King 


JURORS  in  the  120-day-old 
Maxwell  trial  were  told  last 
night  that  they  would  be  sent 
out  on  Monday  to  consider 
their  verdicts. 

Lord  Justice  Phillips  told 
the  seven  women  and  five  men 
to  come  to  court  on  Monday 
prepared  to  spend  the  night  in 
a hotel  If  necessary. 

The  judge  said  a decision 

would  be  taken  later  in  the 
week  if  it  seemed  the  jurors 
wovdd  not  reach  their  venlicts 
^ toe  following  weekend. 

Earlier,  the  jurors  were  told 
that  evidence  referring  to  a 
comment  by  one  of  toedefen- 
aants,  former  Maxwell  finan- 
cial adviser  Larry-  Trachten- 
terg-jxrmot  carry  the  same 
weight  as  if  you  had  heard  it 
from  Larry  Trachtenberg  him. 

TOURIST  BATES  — BANK  SELLiT 
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self  in  the  witness  box".  Mr 
Trachtenberg,  with  Kevin  and 
fan  Maxwell,  denies  conspir- 
ing to  defraud  Maxwell  pen- 
sion fluids  by  misusing  shares 
to  the  Israeli  drugs  company 
Teva.  The  Crown  alleges  toe 
defendants  dishonestly  used 
toe  shares  as  collateral  for 
Maxwell  company  loans. 

Kevin  Maxwell  alone  denies  a 
similar  charge. 

The  judge  reminded  jurors 
oi  testimony  from  former 
Maxwell  pensions  adminis- 
trator Trevor  Cook  alleging 

that  Mr  Trachtenberg  had 
said  he  understood  the  Teva 
shares  belonged  to  toe  private 

'&£S22fiffaa*- 

Cook’s  evid^re^  nrt  made 
clear  when  Larry  Trachten- 
oerg  had  said  this. 

The  judge  said  Mr  Trachten- 
berg had  not  contradicted  Mr 
Com  s statement  that  the 
Teva  shares  belonged  to  the 
pension  funds. 
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Russia’s  rampant  mafia  keeps  western  firms  at  bay.  JON  HENLEY  reports  from  Helsinki  SHafG  frOfltiefS 

Border  route  bypasses  bandits  fan  as  Europe 

deals  directly 


PEKKA  Pattmierai 
sells  flash  cars  — 
Jaguars  and  Range 
Rovers  — to  wealthy 
Russians.  It  is  not 
yet  a very  big  business  but  it  is 
healthy,  and  Mr  Pattiniemi,  of 
the  leading  British  dealer 
Inchcape  Motors,  asks  no 
questions. 

“It’s  strictly  cash  upfront," 
he  said.  “We  take  whatever 
they’ll  pay;  sterling,  dollars, 
fmnmarks.  Where  they  got  it 
from  we  don't  want  to  know, 
and  what  they  do  once  they're 
over  the  border  we  don't  ask. 
Relatively,  it's  low  exposure." 

On  the  other  side  of  town, 
Risto  Heiskanen  of  McCor- 
mick. the  world's  largest  food 
flavourings  firm,  is  selling  * 
herbs  and  spices  to  foodstores 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Novosi- 
birsk. His  high-volume,  low-  ; 
margin  business  is  the  oppo-  j 
site  of  Mr  Pattiniemi's,  but  it 
too  is  doing  very  nicely.  , 


Exchanges^ 


f A 


Romanians 
not  sold 
on  market 
reforms 

Financial  staff 


HALF  of  Romanians  fear 
only  the  rich  will  gain 
from  the  largest  privatisation 
scheme  In  eastern  Europe, 
according  to  a poll  published 
on  Thursday. 

Only  34  per  cent  6aid  they 
would  personally  benefit  from 
the  sell-off  of  almost  4,000  state 
companies.  Some  50  per  cent 
said  only  the  rich  would  do 
well,  according  to  the  poll  by 
the  privately  run  Centre  for 
Studies  on  Public  Opinion  and 
Markets  (CSOP;. 

"The re's  a tendency 
towards  not  seeing  privatisa- 
tion as  a source  of  prosper- 
ity," said  Andrei  Muse tescu, 
executive  manager  of  CSOP. 

Other  recentpolls  have 
shown  a solid  majority  sup- 
porting privatisation,  a cor- 
nerstone of  Romanian  eco: 
nomic  reform. 

The  CSOP  poll  appeared  to 
show  a yearning  for  the  old  . 
certainties  of  the  communist 
era  and  fear  of  the  country's 
transition  to  a market  econo- 
my. according  to  Mr  Mu- 
setescu.  One- third  of  the  1,200 
people  polled  before  Christ- 
mas wanted  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  capital  owned  by  those 
who  bad  become  rich  since 
the  fall  of  communism  and 
28  percentsaid  they  wanted  to 
return  to  some  form  of 
authoritarian  rule. 

However,  the  poll  showed 
eq  ual  support  for  the  ruling 
leftist  Party  of  Social  Democ- 
racy and  the  more  liberal 
Democratic  Convention. 


“We’re  forecasting  a 100  per 
cent  increase  in  sales  to  Rus-  ■ 
sia  this  year.”  he  said,  “Rus- 
sian trucks  pick  the  goods  up 
and  Russian  wholesalers  dis- 
tribute them.  It's  clean,  effi- 
cient and  safe.” 

Security,  the  biggest  head- 
ache in  the  vast  but  chaotic 
Russian  market,  is  prompting 
an  increasing  number  of  west- 
ern companies  to  take  the 
back-door  approach  — 
through  the  comfort  and 
order  of  neighbouring  Fin- 
land. 

"Right  now,  the  main  prob- 
lems in  Russia  are  security 
and  the  lack  of  competent 
people,”  said  Mr  Pattiniemi, 
who  heads  Inchcape  Motors* 
Finnish  unit  near  Helsinki 
“It's  almost  impossible  to  tell 
who  is  mafia  and  who  isn't  We 
have  a stock  of  50  to  80  quality 
cars  here  — there's  no  way 
we’d  want  those  in  Russia." 

Mr  Heiskanen,  managing 


director  of  McCormick's  Finn- 
ish operation,  put  the  problem 
even  more  succinctly.  “Basi- 
cally, other  countries  have  in- 
surance  companies  and  Rus- 
sia has  the  mafia,"  he  said. 

Acer,  the  world’s  seventh- 
largest  computer  brand,  said 
last  month  that  security  and 
legal  concerns  were  behind  its 


trading  history  with  its  huge 
eastern  neighbour.  It  was  part 
of  the  Russian  empire  until 
early  this  century  and  still 
uses  the  same  gauge  rail 
track. 

“Finns  understand  how 
Russians  behave."  Mr  Pattin- 
iemisaid. 

US-based  McCormick's 


‘IFs  strictly  cash  up  front.  We  take 
whatever  they’ll  pay.  Where  they  got 
It  from  we  don’t  want  to  know’ 


decision  to  open  a Russian  as- 
sembly and  distribution  cen- 
tre in  the  Finnish  border  town 
of  Lappeenranta.  It  plans  to 
ship 60,000  workstations  to 
Russian  customers  this  year. 

Sharing  a 700-mile  border 
with  Russia,  Finland  has  a 
long  and  successful  post-war 


operation,  established  just 
over  a year  ago  through  the 
acquisition  ofa  Helsinki 
wholesaler's  food  flavourings 
unit,  is  now  shipping  one  to 
two  truckloads  of  spices  to 
Russia  each  week.  Deliveries 
to  St  Petersburg  take  less  than 
12  hours,  and  Moscawcan  be 


reached  in  about  24.  "For  Mc- 
Cormick, this  is  a very  safe 
way  to  ga  in  a foothold  in  the 
Russian  market."  said  Mr 
Heiskanen.  "Although  labour 
costs  are  higher,  you  don't 
need  half  as  many  people.  We 
can  do  with  SO  people  here 
what  it  would  take  loo  to  do  in 
Russia." 

He  points  out  that  organised. 
crime  is  not  the  only  potential 
pitfall  awaiting  Western 
retailers  in  Russia. 

“Our  big  problem  has  been 
that  Russians  simply  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  herbs 
and  spices,”  he  said.  "They 
know  allspice,  black  pepper 
and  salt,  but  that's  about  it 
We're  having  to  teach  them  — 
we  print  colour  leaflets  and 
distribute  them  to  all  the 
stares.  Simple  seasonings  for 
meat  and  chicken  do  best" 

Inchcape,  which  shipped 
about  50  Jaguars  and  300  Land 
Rovers  to  Russia  last  year  and 


is  forecasting  a 20  per  cent  in- 
crease in  1096.  has  encoun- 
tered a d ifferent  kind  of  mar- 
keting problem. 

“Russians  want  all  the  ex- 
tras," Mr  Pattiniemi  said. 
“Lights,  bars,  air  condition- 
ing, ieather  upholstery,  the 
works.  And  a lot  of  them  want 
armour  plating,  although  we 
won't  touch  that  because  you 
need  specialist  workshops. 
They  have  to  get  it  done  in 
Moscow.” 

Both  companies  say  they 
will  eventually  have  to  move 
i their  operations  into  the  Rus- 
sian market  proper.  But  for 
now  Finland  is  dose  enough. 

“For  us.  Russia  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  markets  in  the 
world."  Mr  Pattiniemi  said. 

| "Car  ownership  per  capita  is 
28  times  lower  than  most  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Sooner  or 
later  well  have  to  move  there 
— but  until  we  have  to,  we're 
stayirzghere." 


Thanks  to  the  EU,  London  can  now  trade  on 
Continental  bourses  without  having  to 
use  a local  broker.  MARK  MILNER  reports 


AS  INSTRUMENTS  of 
revolution  go.  it  does 
not  look  much  — just 
another  computer  terminal  on 
the  equity  trading  floor  at 
NatWest  Markets  in 
Bishopsgate. 

Through  it,  however, 
NatWest  traders  in  the  City  of 
London  can  now  deal  directly 
on  the  Stockholm  bourse,  exe- 
cuting trades  without  having 
to  use  a local  broker  as  the 
conduit 

The  door  to  direct  dealing, 
which  looks  set  to  have  a pro- 
found influence  on  the  way 
share-trading  is  carried  out  in 
Europe,  has  been  opened  by 
the  European  Union's  Invest- 
ment Services  Directive  (ISD), 
which  was  rung  in  with  the 
new  year. 

In  theory  the  ISD  provides 
institutions  with  a “passport” 
which  means  that  if  they  are 
already  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate regulator  in  their 
home  country,  they  can  trade 
on  the  stock  markets  of  other 
EU  countries  without  having 
to  seek  further  approval 
Of  course  it  Is  not  yet  quite 
that  easy.  Only  seven  of  the 
ElTs  15  member  countries 
have  the  requisite  legislation 
in  place.  The  remainder  are 
expected  to  remedy  the  amis- 
sion, though  some  may  not 
have  it  in  place  until  next 
year. 

Different  stock  market 
structures  can  also,  in  some 
cases,  pose  problems  for 
“remote"  members. 

London's  market  maker- 
based  system  might  pose  tech- 
nical difficulties  for  users 
more  accustomed  to  order- 
driven  markets,  while  Am- 
sterdam’s three-tier  system  of 
retail,  wholesale  and  quote- 
driven  trading  presents  a com- 
puter software  headache. 

NatWest  Securities  — 
NatWest  Markets'  equities 
business  — is  already  hooked. 
It  has  plans  for  remote  mem- 
bership of  the  Amsterdam  ex- 
change. and  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  Milan  (where  it 
has  an  existing  link  through  a 
local  broker),  as  well  as  Hel- 
sinki and  Germany's  IBIS  sys- 
tem. 

At  th  e commercial  level, 
remote  membership  allows 
NatWest  to  convert  a variable 
cost — the  fee  it  previously 
paid  to  the  local  intermediary 
for  transactions  carried  out  on 
its  behalf  — into  a fixed  cost 
which,  according  to  Scott  Dob- 
bie,  the  chairman  of  NatWest 
Securities,  can  be  covered  by  a 
■ ‘reasonable  " volume  of 
trading. 

There  are  other  benefits, 
however.  As  Mr  Debbie  notes, 
there  are  both  risk  control 
and  management  control 


Exporting  expertise . . . The  prototype  ofa  four-wheel  drive  Mercedes  Benz  sports  utility  car,  65,000  of  which  are  to  be  built  annually  at  the  German 
company's  new  plant  in  Alabama,  was  unveiled  this  week  at  the  International  Auto  Show  in  Detroit  photograph.-  jeff  kowalsky 


benefits  in  having  traders 
concentrated  in  one  place.  He 
recognises,  though,  that 
NatWest  Securities  will  need 
to  have  sales  staff  and  ana- 
lysts in  the  field. 

One  problem  could  be  differ- 
ing regulatory  standards 
across  Europe,  be  said.  "You 
could  have  a persistent  male- 
factor here  who  gets 
drummed  out  of  the  Brownies, 
then  joins  the  overseas 
Brownies  and  comes  back  and 
trades. 

“Regulators  are  going  to 
have  to  watch  very  carefully 
what  is  going  on." 

Continental  European 
bourses  have  been  working 
hard  in  recent  years  to  recap- 
ture domestic  equity  trading 
lost  to  London  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Seaq  Interna- 
tional system. 

In  some  areas,  such  as 
settlement,  London  is  now 
seen  as  lagging  behind  other 
European  exchanges. 

Indeed  In  October,  NatWest 
announced  that  it  was  scaling 
down  its  market-making  in 
European  shares  on  Seaq 
International,  citing  the  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  conti- 
nental bourses. 

However,  Mr  Dobbie  does 


'Regulators  are 
going  to  have  to 
watch  very 
carefully  what  is 
going  on  with 
the  differing 
standards  in  the 
countries  involved* 


not  believe  that  London  will 
lose  out  from  the  changes.  The 
City,  he  says,  has  a good  re- 
cord of  striking  the  balance 
between  a regulatory  regime 
which  stops  investors  from 
being  fleeced  but  which  is  not 
so  burdensome  that  it  drives 
firms  away  to  other  centres. 

Though  the  ISD  is  expected 
, to  have  a fundamental  impact 
on  the  way  shares  are  traded 
across  national  borders,  Mr 
Dobbie  is  cautious  about  the 
prospects,  as  the  process  de- 
velops, ofa  series  of  mergers 
between  European  markets. 

"No  one  is  going  to  be  able 
to  do  that  through  strength. 
Mergers  would  result  from 
weakness,  not  from  strength. 
Everyone  wants  their  own 
exchange.  You  lose  so  much 
control  of  the  economy  if  you 
don't  ha  ve  a bourse . 


French  press  creates  its  own  bad  news 


Update 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 

THE  imminent  closure  of 
France's  youngest  and 
most  innovative  news- 
paper marks  the  latest  and 
most  significant  blow  to  tbp 
struggling  French  press.  Info- 
Matin  will  appear  for  the  last 
time  on  Monday — three  days 
short  of  its  second  birthday. 

The  fi  ve-days-a-week  news- 
paper, which  has  lost 
Frl70  million  (£22.6  million) 
since  Its  launch,  is  the  latest 
victim  ofa  deepening  crisis  in 
the  French  press. 

In  November,  Nouveau  Di- 
manehe.  a Sunday  tabloid, 
closed  only  two  months  after  . 
launching.  Staff  at  the  daily 


Liberation  went  on  strike  last 
month  over  cost-cutting  mea- 
sures. There  are  persistent 
rumours  that  France's  biggest 
newspapers,  the  rightwing  Fi- 
garo and  the  downmarket 
France-Soir,  are  to  be  sold. 

The  only  daily  newspaper  to 
be  weathering  a crisis  which, 
due  to  high  newsprint  prices, 
has  hit  several  countries  is  Le 
Monde.  The  left-wing  daily 
has  a loyal  establishment 
readership  and  underwent  a 
redesign  last  year. 

I,i?  Canard  Enchainfi,  the  sa- 
tirical weekly,  continues  to  do 
well  mainly  thanks  to  much- 
publicised  investigative 
stories  since  prime  minister 
Alain  Jupp6  came  to  power  In 
June. 


Anne  Chaussebourg,  dep- 
uty editor  of  Le  Monde,  said 
French  national  newspapers 
fared  a more  complicated  mar- 
ket than  do  their  British  coun- 
terparts. 

"There  is  much  less  of  a cul- 
ture of  reading  national  news- 
papers. The  regional  press, 
even  if  it  is  also  suffering  from 
high  paper  prices,  has  sus- 
tained itself  better,"  she  said. 

Last  month's  national 
transport  strike  sounded  the 
death-knell  for  lofoMatin, 
which  with  its  commuter- 
friendly  A4  format  was  read 
largely  by  office  workers. 

All  newspapers  suffered  dis- 
tribution problems  during  the 
three-week  stoppage,  and  the 
difficulties  worsened  when 


print  unions  sporadically 
joined  national  action  against 
Mr  JuppS’s  plan  to  cut  welfare 
benefits.  At  Liberation,  editor 
Serge  July  said;  "Many 
French  businesses  are  ex- 
pected to  go  under  as  a result 
of  the  strike  action  in  Decem- 
ber. The  press  has  been  partic- 
ularly hard  hit” 

InfoMatin — which  made  a 
niche  for  itself  with  full -colour 
graphics  and  cheeky  head- 
lines — never  sold  more  than 
70,000  copies,  half  the  amount 
it  needed  to  be  viable. 

Andre  Rousselet,  the  friend 
of  former  president  Francois 
Mitterrand  who  saved  Info- 
Matin  eight  months  after  its 
launch,  says  he  is  closing  the 
newspaper  because  he  has  lost 


I faith  in  the  commitment  of  its 
staff. 

“I  have  tolerated  a lot  and 
was  even  prepared  to  lose 
I Fr35  million  this  year.  But  I 
have  not  had  so  much  as  a hint 
of  support  for  a rationalisa- 
tion plan."  he  said. 

Earlier  this  week,  the 
paper’s  86  staff  rejected  a call 
from  Mr  Rousselet  for  their 
holiday  entitlement  to  be  cut 
from  eight  to  five  weeks. 

One  InfoMatin  journalist 
said:  "We  really  believe  in  this 
product  and  have  worked  long 
hours  with  extraordinary 
commitment  For  Rousselet  to 
pin  InfoMatln's  demise  on  a 
dispute  over  holidays  is  most 
unfair.  The  issue  Is  his  com- 
mitment not  ours.” 


Mickey  Mouse  demonstrators  turn  to  slapstick 


CGT  ‘cast9  and  US-styfle  managers 
dash,  writes  ALEX  DUVAL  SMITH 


POW!  Ugh!  There  were 

ugly  scenes  this  week 
when  Mickey  Mouse 
and  his  friends  came  to 
blows  with  security  guards-. 

The  fisticuffs,  between 
“cast  members”  at  Disney- 
land Paris  and  guards  pro- 
tecting the  theme  park,liap- 
pened  when  striking 
workers  tried  to  demon- 
strate by  the  ticket  office. 

According  to  the  Commu- 
nist-led CGT  union,  four  of 
the  200  demonstrators  were 

injured,  including  a train 
driver  who  was  concussed 
and  a cleaner  who  suffered  a 

twisted  wrist  The  manage- 
ment  says  its  security 
guards  took  the  brant  of  the 
dash,  with  14  injured.  _ 
The  confrontation,  which 
happened  on  New  Year's 
Eve  but  became  public 
knowledge  only  later  in  the 
week.  Is  the  latest  to  blight 
relations  between  powerful 
French  unions  and  US-style 
managers  at  Disneyland. 
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have  attacked  employees. 

I They  say  that  It  was  the 
demonstrators  who  at- 
tacked the  guards. 

Relations  ha ve  soured  be- 
tween management  and  the 
CGT — the  main  union  at 
the  park— smee  a salary 

deal  was  struck  last  month 
with  the  right-wing  CSL,  the 
second  biggest  union  on  the 
site.  In  September,  all 
unions  called  for  salary  in- 
creases to  reflect  Dlsney- 


are  using  methods  we  have  tween  managemem 
never  seen  in  France  before,  CGT — the  main  un 
like  filming  demonstrators-  the  park— since  a a 
Since  last  Sunday,  they  deal  was  strucklas 

have  asked  to  interview  18  with  the  right-win* 

ofthe  demonstrators  with  a second  biggest  umc 
view  to  sacking  them.”  site.  In  September, 

Disneyland  managers  unions  called  for  sa 

deny  that  security  guards  creases  to  reflect  u 
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land-Paris’s  first  year  of 
profit  after  four  years  at 
Marne-la-Vallee. 

CSL  agreed  on  a 8 per  cent 

increase — 2 per  cent  imme- 
diately and  1 per  cent 
linked  to  personal  perfor- 
mance. The  CGT  is  opposed 
to  performance-related  pay. 

Disney  land-Pari  s , which 
recorded  a profit  of 
Frll4  million  (£15.2  mil- 
lion) last  year,  has  had  a 

fractious  relationship  with  _ 


French  unions  since  before 
it  opened  in  1991. 

Initially  it  wanted  to  ban 
unions,  but  that  would  have 
been  in  breach  of  French 
law.  Now  the  CGT  says  it 
has  37  per  cent  membership 
among  the  7.000 non-white- 
collar  workers  at  the  park. 
There  are  8,000  employees 
altogether. 

Last  month,  cleaners 
staged  a two- week  strike 
overpay. 


MmaEimsHow 
FiNPA  PlFFERENT 
SPOKESMAN 


■ □ The  founder  of  Swedish  fur- 
niture retailer.  Ike  a,  said 
there  were  no  plans  to  float 
the  business.  Ingvar  Eamprad 
claimed  a stock  market  listing 
would  endanger  its  long-term 
| strategy.  “It  would  be  harder 
to  work  to  as  long-term  a way 
as  we  want  and  need  to.  Share- 
holders demand  quicker 
returns  on  their  money.  Also 
dividends  have  to  be  paid.  A 
listed  company  also  risks  hos- 
tile takeover  bids,”  the  69- 
year-old  was  quoted  as  saying 
to  the  Manadens  Afiarer  busi- 
ness magazine. 

□ Italy’s  inflation  rate  de- 
clined in  December  for  the 
first  time  in  five  months, 
while  the  economy  grew 
faster  than  that  of  any  lead- 
ing country  in  the  third 
quarter.  The  annual  rate  of 
consumer  price  inflation  in 
the  world's  fifth-largest 
economy  was  5.8  percent  in 
December,  down  from  a 
four-year  high  of  6 percent 
in  November. 

□ Greece’s  capital  markets 
commission  has  recalled  the 
licence  of  Athens  stock  ex- 
change member.  Ependysi  Bro- 
kerage, after  it  failed  to  in- 
crease its  share  capital  before 
the  December  SI  deadline. 

□ The  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, the  Dutch  bank 
ABN-Amro  and  MeesPier- 
sonhave  granted  a 

$225  million  (£145  million) 
loan  to  subsidaries  ofthe 
Russian  shipping  group,  No- 
vorossiysk. The  money  will 
be  used  to  help  finance  the 
building  of  Zl  product  tank- 
ers due  for  completion  later 
this  year. 

□ The  Swedish  retail  workers 
union,  Handels,  said  yester- 
day It  will  host  an  interna- 
tional union  conference  about 
American  toy  store  chain. 
Toys  ‘R’  Us,  to  try  to  force  it  to 
recognise  trade  unions.  Han- 
dels delivered  a minor  blow  to 
Toys  ‘R’  Us  last  year  when  the 
US  corporation  was  forced  to 
cave  in  after  a is- week  strike 
and  sign  a collective  wage 
agreement  with  its  staff. 

European  Business  Is 


Cyanide  death 
rouses  Italy  to 
resist  loan  sharks 


JOHN  GLOVER 
reports  on  how 
small  businesses 
are  being  driven 
to  the  usurers 


I UIGI RTVTECCIO,  a gold- 
I smith,  last  Wednesday 
I— swallowed  the  cyanide  he 
used  in  his  workshop  in  Pom- 
pei,  near  Naples,  and  died  — 
becoming  this  year's  first  vic- 
tim of  Italy’s  growing  band  of 
usurers. 

There  has  been  a string  of 
suicides  over  the  last  five 
years  whose  origins  were 
traced  back  to  debts  run  up 
with  loan  sharks. 

Modem  moneylenders  are 
no  Ires  greedy  than  their  medi- 
eval forebears.  Press  reports 
put  interest  rates  required  at 
anything  from  120  per  cent  an- 
nually to  500  per  cent 

Loan  sharking  was  once  the 
province  ofthe  small  money- 
lender — often  a retired  shop- 
keeper making  use  of  the  pro- 

ceeds  from  the  sale  of  his 
business.  But  in  the  1990s  It 
seems  to  have  taken  on  new 

proportions. 

Back  in  1993,  a shopkeepers 
association  thought  it  was 
worth  about  2 trillionlire 
(£833  million)  annually.  Last 
November,  the  central  bank 
came  out  with  a conservative, 
bat  still  worrying,  estimate  of 
4 trillion  lire.  Other  estimates 
talk  of  around  10  trillion  lire. 

Organised  crime  is  moving 
in.  According  to  Confcommer- 
cio,  a shopkeepers'  organisa- 
tion, new  alliances  between 
east  and  west  European  ma- 
fias are  channelling  cash  into 
fllegalloans,  aiming  to  get 
their  bands  on  their  victims’ 
businesses  to  use  them  to 
recycle  drug  money.  Italy, 
which  according  to  the  associ- 
ation receives  mafia  “invest- 
ments” of  80  trillion-100  tril- 


lion lire  a year,  is  afavourtte 
destination. 

Mr  Rivieccio’s  death  has 
raised  a storm.  “An  aggres- 
sion against  man.  against 
thousands  of  families,  and 
against  society",  said  L'Osser- 
vatore  Romano,  the  Vatican 
daily.  Priests  have  played  a 
widely  publicised  role  In  pris- 
ing victims  from  loan  sharks' 
clutches. 

The  victims  are  generally 
small  shopkeepers  and  arti- 
sans, often  working  for  state 
agencies.  "Payments  come  in 
very  late  from  the  railways, 
post  office,  health  authorities, 
regional  governments  and  so 
on,  says  Lino  Buza.  a spokes- 
man for  Conferesercentd,  a 
shopkeepers'  and  hoteliers' 
association. 

“Our  members  often  have  to 
take  on  debts  from  a bank  to 
complete  a contract  When 
payment  doesn't  arrive  and 
the  bank  demands  its  money 
back,  they  turn  to  friends,  or 
friends  of  friends.” 

Private  enterprise  is  not 

without  sin.  The  first  to  suffer 
when  big  business  gets  into 
trouble  are  its  small  suppliers. 

The  banks  are  also  in  the 
firing  line,  accused  of  being 
too  eager  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  risk  ofde- 
feult,  pushing  borrowers  into 
loan  sharks'  hands. 

For  the  small  business,  get- 
ting money  out  of  the  banks  is 
excessively  difficult  And  they 
ask  for  property  in  guarantee, 
faking  no  notice  of  the  busi- 
ness's prospects.  Lending 
extra  venom  to  the  row  is  the 
fact  that  bank  employees  are 
often  involved  with  loan 

Sparks. 

The  banks  reply  that  they 
are  not  charitable  organisa- 
tions. They  promise  harsh 
treatment  for  employees  in- 
volved with  loan  sharking. 

A new  law  cm  the  matter  is 
wending  its  leisurely  way 
through  parliament  But  so 
far  there  is  Little  agreement  on 
what  it  should  contain. 
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George  frets  about  ‘going  rate 
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The  hottest  seat  in  London 


WANTED:  A 
forceful  but 
charming 
character  with  an 


knowledge  of 
global  financial 
markets;  politically 
astute,  must  be  a 
charismatic  leader 
with  a proven 
track  record  of 
managing  change. 
Briton  preferred, 
but  NewWoriders 
will  be  considered. 
This  may  prove  to 
be  a short  term 
contract. 

Apply:  The  Stock 
Exchange, 

City  of  London.  • 


Job  description: 
PAUL  MURPHY 
Photograph: 
GRAHAM  TURNER 


eventually 

takes- 


caHtejector 

seataaarked 

“Chief  Executive  of  the  Lcn- 
-floa  Stock  Exchange"  wiB  not 
nec^$tirfly  be  expected  to 
•have  a neseltir  quality  port. 

* Butafthe  besot  of  tbe'Steek 
Sxdiazige'8{soMems-tedayi8 
■Hie  foot  tbatjusta  few  years 
ago  the  requirement  for 
‘‘-social  club-ability”  would 
have  been  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  Job  spec. 

This  year  marks  the  ltth  an- 
niversary of  “Big  Bang", 
when  share  trading  InLoaden 
was  dragged  into  to  second 
half  of  the  aotbcentury  w4& 
the  introduction  of  an  elec- 
tronic trading  system  and  a 
new  rule  book. 

'IheboardoftheesKfaange 
has  spent  the  years  since  dy- 
ing to  modernise  Itself.  It  no 
laager  likes  to  be  referred  to  as 
the  “Councff*,  for  instance,, 
generally  trying  toshed  the 
outmoded  image  of  a “gentle- 
man’s club". 

But  the  business  of  hading 
dares  hflflfllwnnnwt'tmMMiln . 
change — ata  breakneck 
speed,  and  in  directions  which 
are  out  of  the  exchange’s 
control 


Whcwrar  replaces  Michael 
Lawrence  as  chief  executive 
will  have  to  reconcile  en- 
trenched interests  if  the  ex- 
change Is  to  avoM  total  frag- 
mentation of  the  London 
market  Here  Is  a guide  to 
those- Interests: 

THKBtQ  BATTAUOI& 

City  stalwarts  who  are  said 
to-have  demanded  (and 
received)  Mr  Lawrence’s 
head  They  fall  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups. 

First,  there  are  London's 
traditional  market-making 
firms,  essentially  old  fash- 
ioned "Jobbers"  who  will  deal 
with  anyone,  buying  and  sell- 
ing jdl  types  of  shares  and 

wwlring  tV]  oir  yn  rvm»y  hy  taking 

a quick  turn.  Their  business 
has  become  mare  complex 
with  the  advent  of  toe  "inte- 
grated trading  house*’.  This 
has  involved  grafting  corpo- 
rate finance  and  broking  ex- 
pertise on  to  the  market-mak- 
ing function.  Such  firms  have 
their  own  clients  to  service 
but  still  deal  with  all  comers,  j 
They  consider  themselves  to 
be  the  arteries  of  the  London 
stock  market  Well-known 
names  include  Merrill  Lynch 
(which  acquired  the  premier 
British  market-maker  Smith 
New  Court  last  year),  BZW, 


SBC  Warburg  and  NatWest 
Markets. 

Second,  there  is  a newer 
breed,  firms  with  more  of  a 
global  perspective.  These  are 
also  integrated  houses,  and  to 
outsiders  look  similar  to  the 
first  category.  The  difference 
lies  in  their  near-total  dedica- 
tion to. servicing  their  own  cli- 
ents. They  are  essentially 
mini-stock  exchanges.  Salo- 
mon Brothers,  an  American 
investment  bank,  and  UBS, 
the  Swiss  trading  power- 
house, are  examples. 

THE  AGKNCY  BROKERS: 

Such  firms — which  come 
in  various  sizes — act  as  go- 
betweens,  dealing  with  mar- 
ket-makers on  behalf  of  inves- 
tors. They  rarely  take 
principal  positions  in  stocks, 
simply  earning  their  money 
through  commissions  for  buy- 
ing  and  selling  shares.  They 
account  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Stock  Exchange  members, 
but  their  power  Is  limited. 

THE  INSTITUTIONS] 

These  are  toe  important  cli- 
ents, toe  pension  and  invest- 
mentflinds  which  hold  shares 
for  long  periods.  They  all  want 
to  buy  and  sell  at  the  keenest 
prices,  but  whether  they  speak 
with  one  voice  about  how  Lon- 


don’s trading  systems  should 
operate  is  doubtful.  Also,  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

THEAtmiOIVTIBSi 

The  Office  erf  Fair  Trading 
has  had  its  eye  on  the  London 
stock  market  for  years.  All 
those  practices  it  is  generally 
charged  with  undoing — mo- 
nopolistic power,  restrictive 
practices,  perceived  lack  of 
competition  and  the  like— 
seem  to  exist  in  the  Square 
Mile.  Investigations  into 
issues  such  as  how  informa- 
tion on  companies  Is  released 
and  how  quickly  trades  are 
reported  to  the  outside  world 
.have  been  rolling  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade. 

The  Treasury  has  tended  to 
side  with  the  OFT,  adopting  a 
similarly  principled  ap- 
proach, encouraging  various 
rules  and  codes  covering 
stock  market  conduct  and 
pushing  for  the  development 
of  competition. 

SERVICE  PROVIDERS) 

Egged  on  by  toe  authorities, 
companies  such  as  Reuters, 
ICV  and  Tradepoint  have 
Jumped  at  the  chance  of  profit- 
ing from  the  erosion  of  the 
Stock  Exchange's  powers.  For 
them,  chaos  in  toe  market  is 


good  for  business.  The  battle- 
ground between  these  players 
has  became  the  debate  be- 
tween “ quote-driven”  and 
"order-driven”  trading  sys- 
tems. 

Under  the  existing,  quote- 
driven  system,  market-mak- 
ers post  prices  at  which  they 
are  prepared  to  buy  and  sell 
shares  in  all  market  condi- 
tions. For  taking  that  risk, 
market-makers  are  granted . 
certain  privileges,  such  as 
keeping  their  positions  In  par- 
ticular stocks  secret  and  being 
able  to  delay  publication  of 
certain  trades  while  they 
, “square  their  books”. 

The  prime  advantage  of  this 
approach  is  that  investors  are 
always  able  to  deal,  there  is 
strong  market  “liquidity".  The 
alleged  disadvantage  is  that 
the  "spread  "—the  difference 
between  the  price  at  which  In- 
vestors can  buy  and  sell  shares 
— is  unnaturally  large;  that,  in 
effect,  a cartel  of  market-mak-  ' 

ere  is  profiteering. 

What’s  more,  some  firms 
have  begun  to  use  their  mar- 
ket-making privileges  for 
other  ends,  for  example,  build- 
ing predatory  stakes  in  com- 
panies — breaching  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Stock 
Exchange’s  rules. 

Ail  other  leading  stock  mar- 


kets follow  an  “order-driven” 
approach.  Under  such  Sys- 
tems, market  participants 
post  their  requirements  on 
trading  screens — stating  how 
many  shares  they  want  to  buy 
ina  particular  company  at  a 
particular  price.  In  effect, 
there  is  a rolling  electronic 
auction  of  stock. 

The  main  advantage  is  that 
prices  appearing  on  trading 
screens  are  "real” — no  one  is 
taking  a turn.  The  disadvan- 
tage is  that  if  a company  is  out 
of  fashion  or  favour,  or  simply 
sma  ll,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
investors  to  deal  when  they 
want  to.  Markets  can  became 
illi/pijfl. 

Aside  from  the  OFT  and 
some  of  toe  more  adventurous 
institutions,  the  proponents  of 
change  Include  the  likes  of  Sal- 
omon Brothers  and  UBS.  They 
are  used  to  toe  order-driven 
approach  on  other  exchanges 
and  believe  London  is  anti- 
quated. They  reckon  London's 
approach  Is  unfair  to  certain 
classes  of  investor. 

They  are  being  resisted  by 
firms  whose  cultural  roots  In 
London  go  deeper.  Houses 
such  as  Merrill  Lynch  and 
Kleinwort  Benson  appear  to 
accept  that  electronic  ad- 
vances on  other  bourses 
threaten  London’s  position  as 


Europe's  share-trading  capi- 
tal. But  they  want  changes  to 
be  introduced  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  They  doubt  that 
institutions  are  clamouring 
for  an  order-driven  market  . 
Instead,  they  smellabureau- 
craticrat 

This  brings  in  another 
"vested  interest” — the  Stock 
Exchange  as  a corporate  en-  ’ 
tity.  Although  it  has  shed 
thousands  of  jobs  over  recent 
years,  the  exchange  still  em- 
ploys more  than  1, 000 people. 
Its  main  source  of  revenue  has 
been  the  provision  of  toe  Tal- 
isman system  for  settling 
share  trades.  This  will  be 
replaced  next  summer  by  toe 
Bank  of  England’s  Crest  ser- 
vice. An  order-driven  market, 
encompassing  some  sort  of 
pay-as-you-deal  arrangement, 
might  help  replenish  the  ex- 
change’s coffers. 

This  is  the  porridge  of  con- 
flicting views  which  has  been 
placed  under  toe  nose  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Faced  with 
the  threat  of  the  exchange  dis- 
integrating, the  Bank  has 
agreed  that  one  of  its  directors, 
Ian  Plenderleith,  step  into  toe 
position  of  deputy  chairman  at 
toe  exchange — shoring  up 
John  Kemp-Welch  as  chair- 
man. In  classic  Stock  Ex- 
change tradition,  a committee 


How  it  runs, 

what  it  does 


WORDS  such  as  “fecilitate”5 

1 tend  to  crop  up  when  Stock 
Exchange  officers  explain 
what  the  institution  does 
and  why  it  exists, 
write  Paul  Murphy  and 
Pauline  SpringetL  . 

Its  two  main  functions 
are  assisting  companies  to 

raise  cash  and  helping 
people  to  trade  shares  in  - 
too  se  companies. 

It  has  a regulatory  and  an 
ftrgnffiiaatiflnal  function, 
too.  New  companies  seeking 
to  raise  money  are  vetted 
for  soundness,  while  those 
already  listed  are  expected 
to  follow  the  exchange’s 
rules  on  behaviour,  such  as 
keeping  investors  np  to  date 
on  corporate  developments. 

On  the  organisational 
side,  It  runs  the  computer 
systems  which  generate 
share  prices  and  provides  a 
service  for  settling  share 
transactions.  It  is  these  two 
organisational  aspects 
which  are  under  threat. 

Executive  power  is 
centred  on  a 20-strong 
board  which  has  the  final 
say  in  all  decisions,  taking 
advice  an  issues  such  as 
rule  changes  from  18  main 
committees  made  up  of  ex- 
change personnel  and  stock 
market  practitioners.  Vari- 
ous sub-committees  operate 
below  these. 

The  board’s  composition 
Is  decided  by  the  350  mem- 
ber stockbroktng  firms, 
each  carrying  one  vote. 

The  exchange’s  power 
structure  has  been  simpli- 
fied dramatically  with  the 
size  of  the  board  having 
been  cut.  But  there  Is  pres- 
sure for  farther  reform  of 
the  exchange  which  some 
market  frictions  still  see  as  a 
self-serving  bureaucracy. 


has  also  been  formed,  made  up 
of  three  of  London’s  most  pow- 
erful market-making  firms: 
Merrill  Lynch,  UBS  and 
NatWest  Markets. 

While  Mr  Kemp-Welch, 
backed  In  turn  by  the  Bank  of 
England  governor.  Eddie 
George,  insists  toe  exchange's 
strategy  remains  one  of  intro- 
ducing an  order-driven  system 
alongside  toe  market-makmg 
mechanism,  the  make-up  of  the 
committee  suggests  that  at 
best  toe  scheme  will  be  de- 
layed. Committees  always 
have  to  "consult". 

With  a little  help  from  the 
Government,  there  is  one 
joker  which  toe  exchange's 
new  chief  executive  could 
play.  It  concerns  stamp  duty 
— the  0.5  per  cent  tax  levied  on 
share  deals.  One  of  the  key 
privileges  enjoyed  by  market- 
makers  is  that  they  are  ex- 
empt from  this  tax. 

For  years,  toe  Government 
has  been  promising  to  abolish 
stamp  duty.  Getting  rid  of  it 
now  would  add  a touch  of  clar- 
ity to  the  debate  over  trading 
systems.  It  would  indicate 
whibh  of  London's  market- 

makers  are  only  acting  as 
such  for  toe  tax  break.  Resis- 
tance to  order-driven  trading 
might  then  disappear  with 
surprising  speed. 
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T"HE  popular  perception 
I ofthe  world  of  business 
I and  the  City  might  be 
one  of  cold  calculation  and 
intense  rationality.  Yet  this 
world  needs  its  heroes  and 
its  simple  truths — as  much 
as  the  school  playground, 
the  football  terraces  or  the 
Palace  of  Westminster. 

But  the  trouble  in  satisfy- 
ing the  deep-seated  need  for 
heroes  and  simple  troths  Is 
that  heroes  are  rare,  and 
simple  truths,  by  their  very 
nature,  oversimplify. 

So  heroes  fall  just  as 
swiftly  as  they  are  created, 
as  we  saw  this  week  with 
Michael  Lawrence's  swift 
departure  from  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  1980s  retail  boom,  of 
which  Gerald  Ratner  and 
his  fast-expanding  jewel- 
lery chain  were  spectacular 
protagonists,  was  particu- 
larly riddled  with  heroes. 
Names  such  as  Terence  Con- 
ran, Ralph  Halpern  and 


George  Davies,  as  well  as 
Mr  Ratner  himself,  were 
enough  to  turn  City  folk  to 
jelly — the  business  equiva- 
lent of  teenies'  pop  idols. 
That  was  until  it  sill  went 
wrong,  when  they  were  top- 
pled and  vilified  as  compre- 
hensively as  communist 
leaders  In  eastern  Europe 
or,  nearer  to  home,  prime 
ministers  or  royals. 

Business  hero  worship,  of 
course,  did  not  begin  in  the 
1980s.  Remember  names 
from  an  earlier  age  such  as 
Jim  Slater  or  John  Bloom, 
whose  skills  in  finance  and 
washing  machines  respec- 
tively fell  far  short  of  their 
inflated  reputation. 

Times  have  changed,  and 
thus  the  nature  of  toe  he- 
! roes,  but,  even  in  the  cur-  j 
> rent  decade  of  sober-suited  1 
! accountability,  not  the  need 
for  them.  The  City  now  wor- 
ships dour,  steely  qualities 
rather  than  the  flamboy- 
ance and  overweening  am- 
bition of  Mr  Ratner  and 
friends. 

Perhaps  even  that  is  al- 
ready changing.  since  one  of 
Mr  Lawrence's  failings  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  was 
said  to  be  a poor  sense  of 
humour.  Life  at  toe  top  of 
toe  Stock  Exchange  tower  is 
hardly  a bundle  of  laughs, 
but  if  humour  is  a general 
requirement  for  late  1990s 
heroes  it  explains  the  at- 
traction of  Granada’s  Gerry 
Robinson — a man  of  steel 


bnt  usually  with  a smile  on 
his  lips. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember 
now,  but  two  years  ago  Mr 
Lawrence  was  toe  man  who 
was  going  to  save  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  man  unfet- 
tered by  the  cosy  City  cul- 
ture which  had  shackled  his 
predecessors,  perfectly 
equipped  with  a back- 
ground in  finance,  who  had 
proved  himself  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  mighty 
Prudenti&L 

This  hero  syndrome  is 
part  of  a much  wider  mal- 
aise, under  which  compli- 
cated business  issues  of 
many  shades  of  grey  are 
turned  into  black-and-white 
matters  in  a search  for  sim- 
plicity which  can  only  fail— 
precisely  because  business 
is  infinitely  more  complex. 

Clearly,  toe  line  between 
business  success  and  failure 
is  very  fine.  The  Influence 
of  a single  individual  in 
pushing  a company  success- 
fully along  that  line  is 
rarely  as  critical  as  is  often 
supposed,  especially  In  toe 
short  term  over  which  most 
people  occupy  top  jobs. 

So,  despite  toe  accolades 
for  people  such  as  Archie 
Norman  at  Asda,  George 
Simpson  at  Ro  ver  and  now 
Lucas,  and  Mr  Robinson  at 
Granada,  toe  truth  is  proba- 
bly less  grand-  And  when 
they  fell,  as  they  may,  their 
failings  will  also  be  less 
grand.  , 
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1 2 3 
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Across 

1 Advantage  or  payment  (7) 
8 Endanger  (7) 

0 Diabolical  (7)  . 

10  Chief  operator  (7) 

1 1 Distinctive  sttftude(s)  (5) 

1 3  Noise  of  pursuit?  (3,3,3) 
15  Medieval-style  music  (9) 
18  First  letter  (5) 

21  Preserved  (7) 

22  Natural  home  (7) 

28  Virtuoso  solo  passage  (7) 
24  Liner  that  sank  (7) 
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Down 

1 Pour  fat  over  (5) 

2 Indentation  (5) 

3 The  end  of  the  rare  (9,4) 

4 Amuse  (6) 

5Earty  strategic  move  (7  6) 
6 Une  at  23'*  degrees 
latitude  (6) 
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THard  as  stone  (Q 
12Rlng — payment!  (4) 

14  Impetuous — spots!  (4) 

iSTop  church  Job  (6) 

1 5 Covered  row  of  shops  (61 

17Trfte  (3,3) 

1 » Climbing  aid  (^ 
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